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PREFACE. 

The subject of Geography,* as connected with History 
and Commerce, forms at this day, an important part of 
the edacation of the rising generation in all good schools, 
and of the course of study of our Pupil- teachers during 
their five years' apprenticeship : afterwards, the subject 
must be more fully pursued during their residence in 
the Training Colleges. Now, while this has been the 
case for several years — thanks to the quickening and 
elevating agency of Government Inspection — ^it became 
a subject of some surprise to the writer, that in this 
country where somebody is found to cater for every 
real or imaginary want, no one had come forward to 
supply the long felt want of a Geography combining in 
itself these various requirements, and at such a price as 
to make it accessible to all. So averse, indeed, was 
the writer to attempt the enterprise himself, that he 
more than once urged its performance on other and 
abler hands. After having long waitjsd in vain, he 
resolved to set about the work himself, and this volume 
is the result of his labours. Of the manner in which 
he has performed his self-imposed task he will leave 
his professional brethren, and the public to judge. If 
be has succeded, by this publication, in rendering a 

• In the best schools the iavariable course with reference to any particular 
country is, first the oatline, then the mountain system, then the river system ; 
mere topography comes, as it ought to do, last of alL— T. W, M. Uarshall 
Esq., H M. Inspector of Schools, Minntes for 1853-4. 
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service, however small, to the great work of Popular 
Education, the sucess of which no one has more dearly 
at heart ; or, if in the domain of History, he may be in- 
strumental in removing the least particle of the mass 
of misrepresentation of everything Catholic that still 
warps the judgment of so many of our countrymen, 
his highest ambition will be fully gratified. 

It is hoped that the book, from the nature of its con- 
tents, may find a sale among the trading, touring,* and 
other classes outside the school : in the words of an in- 
telligent subscriber: "it is a book long wanted and 
now that we have it I hope it will be adequately sup- 
ported." No one has weightier reasons for devoutly 
hoping that this expectation may be fulfilled than, 

Gentle Reader, 

Your Obedient Servant, 

A Certificated Teacher. 



* Talking of Tourings -which like charity, ought to becrin at home, " The 
Times," Feb. 4, 1858, writes:— "A belief is gradually gaining ground aiii^ii^^ 
our countrymen, and. certainly it is a very wise belief, that in our m) ii|oiim ^ 
and rivers and mountains, and coast scenery we have natural sights as.'bpau- 
tifal as any which can be ei^oyed on the Continent of Europe. Tm Scotch 
and Welsh Highlands, the Western coast of Ireland, the lakes of Qponberland,^ 
Westmoreland, and Kerry, are just as fine in their way as auything upon the 
mainland of Europe.'* 
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' ne'er enchained, nor wholly Tile, 

O Albion I my mother ide I 
Thy valleys fair as Eden's bowers, 
Glitter green with snnny showers I 

Thy grassy npland's gentle swells 
Echo to the bleat of flodks ; 

Those grassy hills, those glittering dells 
Proudly ramparted with rocks; 

And OcBAN mid his nproar wild. 

Speaks safety to his Islaxd CHnj>! 
Hence, through many a fearless age. 

Has social freedom loved the lan^ 
Nor alien despots' Jealons rage. 

Or warped thy growth, or stamped the servile brand." 
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PHYSICAL AND fflSTORICAL 

GEOGRAPHY OF ENGLAND. 



PHYSICAL SECTION- 



BouNDAElES. — ^N., the river Tweed; the Cheviot 
Hills and the Solway Firth ; S, the English Channel ; 
E, the German Ocean, an3 the '.Straits' of Dover ; W, 
St. George's Channel, and th^ Irish Sea. 

Area, &c. — Great Britain, of which England and 
Wales form the Southern and larger part, is the largest 
island connected with Europe, and excepting the great 
islands connected with Asia: — Australia, Sumatra, Bor- 
neo, and one or two others, is the largest in the world. 
The greatest length of England is about 360 miles, and 
the greatest breadth is about 300 miles. It is situated 
between the parallels of 50° and 56° North Latitude^ 
and between 2° East and 6° West Longitude. It con- 
tains, according to the Ordnance Survey, 57,960 
square miles, of which Wales contains 7,452. Popu- 
lation in 1851, 17,927,60^ of which Wales containg 
1,005,721. 

General Aspect. — ^The general appearance of the 
country is delightfully varied. '' In some parts verdant 

B 
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plains extend far as the eye can reach, watered by co- 
pious streams, and covered by innumerable cattle. In 
others the pleasing vicissitudes of gently rising hills, 
and bending valleys, fertile in com, waving with wood, 
and interspersed with meadows, offer the most delight- 
ful prospect of rural opulence and beauty. Some tracts 
abound with prospects of the more romantic kind — ^lof- 
ty mountains, craggy rocks, deep narrow dells and 
tumbling torrents. Nor are there wanting as a con- 
trast to these scenes, the gloomy features of bleak 
moors, and wide uncultivated heaths." 

'' The general aspect of Wales is bold, romantic^ and 
moimtainous. It presents lofty ranges of mountains 
and overhanging crags, intersected by deep ravines and 
extensive valleys, and affording endless views of wild 
mountain scenery.'* 

These ranges generally extend in a direction frpm S.£. 
to N.W., having their most abrupt declivity facing the 
latter quarter. Numerous projecting ridges laterally 
expand on various points of the compass in countless 
ramifications. Many of these present the appearance 
of mountains piled upon moimtains ; in other instances 
they shoot up rugged and abrupt from the bosom of 
deep valleys, in solitary and sublime grandeur. 

MOUNTAIN SYSTEM. 

In the North of England the mountains around Che- 
viot are generally fine green hills, yet having much of 
an air of wildness and sublimity. 

The Cambrian chain which extends firom the Cheviot 
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hills, to the counties of Derby and Stafford, are some- 
times, not inaptly, designated the Appenines of England. 
These mountains separate the drainage of the Eastern 
from that of the Western coast. 

The range of mountidns on the west side of Cum- 
berland and Westmoreland, are rendered peculiarly 
interesting by the romantic scenery of the lakes in 
their neighbourhood. The Malvern hills in Shropshire, 
and the Cotswold hills in Gloucestershire^ further south, 
may be looked on, as continuations of the Cambrian 
chain. In one direction they proceed to Bath, and in 
another they reach the great Salisbury plain in Wilt- 
shire, separating the extensive country drained by the 
Severn on the west, from that drained by the Thames 
on the east. From the Cotswold hills a range stretches 
across the country in an angular direction till it reaches 
the large estuary, called the Wash, and then abruptly 
taking a northerly course till interrupted by the Hum- 
ber. North of the Humber the Yorkshire Wolds would 
seem to be a continuation of it. 

Another range of mountains extends from Cornwall 
to Sussex. In Cornwall it is called the Cornish hills ; 
in Dorsetshire the Black-down hills, and in Hampshire, 
and Sussex the South-down hills. 

From the Salisbury plain another range, known by 
the name of the North Downs, runs in a line nearly 
parallel with the Thames, till it terminates in Kent. 
Where the river Kennett unites with the Thames, a 
remarkable range ^called the Chiltem hitls,^ rises up 

* The Stewardsliip of the Chiltern Hnndreds is a nominal 
and unprofitable office in the gift of the Chancellor of the £x- 
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which is continued through the Eastern Counties^ and 
parallel with the continuation of the Cotswold hills, un- 
der the name of the East Anglian hills, until its termi- 
nation in Lincolnshire . 

This general sketch of the mountain system of Eng- 
land, will give a tolerable idea of the river system also, 
for, it is generally on the size and direction of the 
moimtains of a country, that the magnitude and impor- 
tance of its rivers depend, as also their direction. 

Mimntaim of Wales, — ^The Snowdon, or Cambrian 
chain occi^ies the centre of the greater part of Wales. 
The highest peaks are, Snowdon, Arrenig, Cader Idris, 
and the celebrated Plynlimmon, which elevates his 
towering crest over a wide extent of table-land. In 
South Wales there is a considerable range which inter- 
sects the county of Radnor, and continued into Pem- 
broke, where it terminates in the Prescelly mountains. 

RIVER SYSTEM. 

** Rivers arise ! whether thou be the Son 
Of utmost Tweed, or Ouse, or gulfy Dun, 
Or Trei;it, who like some earth-born giant spreads 
His thirsty arms along the indented meads ; 
Or sullen MoM that runneth underneath ; (in Surrey) 
Or Severn swift, guilty of maiden's death ; 
Or rocky Avon or of Sedgy Lea, 
Or coaly Tyne, or ancient hallowed Dee ; 
Or Humber loud, that keeps the Scythian's name ; 
Or Medway smooth, or royal towered Thame." 

JtilLTOK. 

Beginning at the N. W. of England, the Counties 
that border on the German Ocean are drained by the 

chequer, and usually bestowed on those M.Fs. who wish to 
retire from parliamentary life. 
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Tweed, the Coquet, the Tyne, the Wear, and the Tees. 
Proceeding southward we reach the basin of the Hum- 
ber and its tributaries, viz : — The Derwent, the Ouse, 
and the Yare on its North side ; the Calder, the Don, 
and the Trent on the South side. These form the estu- 
ary of the Humber which drains Yorkshire and por- 
tions of the adjoining counties on the south. Still pur- 
suing a southern course, we reach the large inlet called 
the Wash, into which flows the Witham, Welland, 
Nen, and South Ouse ; these rivers drain Northamp- 
ton, and the Counties lying immediately south of the 
Wash. 

The drainage of the other Eastern Counties is effect- 
ed by the Yare, Orwell, and Stour. 

We next arrive at the mouth of the Thames. " Old 
Father Thames ** takes its rise in the Cotswold hills, not 
far from the course of the Severn. As the Thames is 
much confined in its course by the ranges of mountains 
before noticed, it has no tributaries worthy of being 
noted in a general description like this. Returning to 
the N. W., the counties there are drained by a num- 
ber of small rivers, such as the Eden, falling into the 
Solway Frith ; the Lune, into Morecamb bay ; the Eib- 
ble, Mersey, Weaver, and Dee, into the Irish Sea. 

The drainage of the greater part of Wales is inwards, 
from the coast, and is effected by the Severn and its 
tributaries. The Severn — ^the most considerable river 
in Great Britain takes it rise in Plynlimmon, flows 
northward for some distance, gradually turns south, 
intersecting in its course the Counties of Shropshire, 
Worcester, and Gloucester. The tributaries of the 
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Severn on its northern, or left bank,* are the Avon, 
the South Avon, and the Teo. On the right bank are 
the Tern, the picturesque Wye, and further South tbe 
Usk. 

The drainage of the Southern Counties of England 
into the English Channel is accomplished by a nnmber 
of independent streams. Commencing at Cornwall, and 
proceeding to the East, we find the Tamar, the Exe, 
the Stour, the Atou, and the Ouse. 

Altogether it appears there are in England and 
Wales about 550 rirers and streams, distinguished bj 
particular names. 

COAST LINE. 

The Western Coast, beginning at the Solway Frith, 
and extending to Braichy Pwl, North of Cardigan Bay, 
is partly flat, partly bold and elevated. The wide cir- 
cuit of Cardigan Bay has in general a coast rugged, 
mountainous and wild. The beach, from this irregular 
coast, until we make the circuit of the Bristol Channel, 
is mostly high and rocky. Ancient history supports 
the belief that a great change has been gradually go- 
ing on for the last ten or twelve centuries in the coasts 
of Britain in this quarter. The lands forming the 
Scilly isles, the isle of Wight, &c., were evidently once 
attached to the mainland, but are now detached by a 
considerable channel, while a great portion of the 
coast of Devon and Cornwall has been invaded and . 

* If the Spectator will turn his back to the source of a river, 
his right and left hand will indicate the right and left banks 
?spectively. 
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swept away by encroachments of the sea. It ap- 
pears the SciUy islands once numbered only ten, now 
their number exceed one hundred and forty.* Pro- 
ceeding eastward along the Southern shore, from the 
high and rugged projection, Land's End, St. MichaeFs 
Bay opens on the view ; passing Lizard point, there is a 
large semicircular sweep, which includes within it 
Falmouth haven, Bame-head, and Plymouth Sound. 
About 14 miles irom Bame-head stands the famous 
Eddystone Lighthouse. 

Between Start Point in Deyonshire, and Portland 
Bill, is another vast indentation of the coast-line, con- 
taining Torbay, the estuary of the Exe, &c. From 
Portland BUI to Selsea Bill in Sussex, the coast is much 
bent inwards, and in this extensive coast are several 
heads and bays — ^Weymouth Bay, Poole Harbour, 
Christchurch Bay, Southampton Water, and Ports- 
mouth Harbour. The Isle of Wight, opposite the main- 
land, forms with it a sheltered and extensive channel. 
From Selsea Bill till we reach the elevated promontory 
of Beachy Head, nothing remarkable presents itself for 
notice. Proceeding from Beachy Head, the Bock of 
Hastings is passed, as also the White chalk Clifis of 
Dover. The Eastern Coast of Kent is well defended 
from the swells of the Grerman Ocean by the Goodwin 
Sands. These remarkable sands are about 10 miles 
long and 2 miles broad, and distant about 8 miles from 
the Coast. They extend in a line from North to 
South Forelands. Between these Sands and the Coast 
the Channel of the Downs is situate. 

* Condensed from the PaTliameotaiy Gazetteer. 
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The shores of the isle of Thanet, unlike the rest of 
the coast of Kent, are bold and rocky. From Thanet 
to Orfordness, in Suffolk, there is a very large gulf, 
into which the Thames, Medway, and several smaller 
rivers discharge their waters. The rotund coast ficom 
Orfordness to the Wash, presents an intermixture of 
low ground, sandy hillocks and clayey precipices^ 
Lowestoft, in Norfolk, is the most easterly point in 
England. Continuing along the level beach of Lin- 
colnshire, we arrive at the Humber, beyond this we 
pass successively Spurn-Head, Flamborough-Head, 
and Scarborough. Scarborough stands on a vast rock 
projecting into the sea. Flamborough-Head is com- 
posed of a snowy lime- stone rock, which is visible 
far out at sea. The Coast from Spurn-Head to Flam- 
borough-Head is generally flat. From thence to Bam- 
borough Castle it is bold and precipitous, descending 
aflerwai'ds to low sand-stone cliffs, &c. 

For the rest of the way to Berwick,, it is tame and 
sandy. Opposite the coast of Northumberland are 
situate the isles of Coquet, Fern Isle, and the Holy, 
historic isle of Lindisfarne. 

CLIMATE. 

The Climate of England is much more temperate 
than that of other places under 'the same parallel on the 
continent. This, in a great measure, is attributed to 
its insular situation. . It is, however inclined to cold and 
would appear to have imdergone considerable change 
since the 12th and 13th centuries, when, according to 
the authority of the historian, William of Malmesbury, 
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the vine was grown in some of the south-western coun- 
ties. All attempts to cultivate it at this day, without 
the support and shelter of a wall, have proved ineffec- 
tual. The Climate of Wales is more cold and moist, 
than that of England. 

SOILS AND MINERALS. 

The soils are clay, loam, sand and gravel. Mossy 
and peaty soils are also common in the Northern and 
Eastern Counties. 

Minerals. — ^llie Minerals of England and Wales, 
are numerous and valuable. They are principally, 
Coal, Iron, Tin, Copper, Lead, and Salt. A line drawn 
from the Wash to the Bristol Channel, would serve as 
a general boundary between the Agricultural and Min- 
eral Counties in the middle^ north and west. 

It has been calculated that the Welsh deposit of 
Coals would supply the existing demands for 2,000 
years hence, even if all other supplies wei*e exhausted I 

ANIMALS, &c. 

No large wild animals are to be met with in England 
since the final extirpation of the wolf in the reign of 
James I., except the fox, and a few others less harm- 
less. The English horse is equal in strength and speed 
to the horse of any other country. This has been 
brought about by the judicious admixture of foreign 
breeds. 

The same might be said of the horned cattle^ the 
cow and the sheep. 
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BiBDS. — The Nightingale celebrated for the plain- 
tive tenderness of its tone, and great compass of voice, 
is confined to the eastern and southern coonties. 
" The domestic birds seem wholly of foreign origin, — 
The poultry from Asia, — ^the guinea fowl from Africa, 
— the peacock from India, — ^and the turkey from 
America." 

Fish. — The seas, bays, and rivers abound in the 
well known varieties of fish. 

YEaETABLBS. — The vast numbers of trees that 
adorn the hills and plains of England are indigenous 
and of these the Oak. — ^the material of her famous 
wooden walls, "which carry the terror of her name 
and the fruits of her industry to every comer of the 
globe, is the principal.'' The Flora is not unimportant, 
considering the size of the Country. The ferns, 
mosses, and fungi, are very numerous. 



HISTORICAL SECTION. 

ANCIENT NAMES AND DIVISIONS. 

The white chalk clifis of England have, it is 
supposed, given it anciently the name of Albion. 
Brittannia is said, by some, to be derived from the Latin 
term Britin, which meant the separated people, or the 
emigrants who removed from the parent stock, — ^their 
countrymen — ^in Gaul and settled in Albion or Britain. 
Others again allege that Brittannia ought to be traced 
to the fact of the people painting and tattooing their 
bodies in fanciful patterns — ^that the name meant the 
Painted Nation; be this as it may, either explanation 
appears satisfactory enough. 
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There is a description of Britain, written by Ptolemy 
in the second century, and still in existence ; he states 
that Britain, before the Koman invasion was thus 
divided among : — 

1. — The Dannvomi — ^in Devon, Cornwall, and part of 
Somerset 

2. — The Durotmges — Dorsetshire. 
3. — Belgae — ^Wiltshire, Somerset and part of Hamp- 
shire. 

4. — Tlie Regni — Surrey and Sussex. 
5. — The Cantn — ^Eent, and part of Middlesex. 
6. — A ttribatti — ^Berkshire. 
7. — Duboni — Gloucestershire. 
8. — Silures — Hereford, Radnor, Brecknock, Mon- 
mouth, and Glamorganshire. 

9. — DemetcB — Caermarthen, Cai*digan, and Pembroke. 
10. — Trinovantes — ^Middlesex, and Essex. 
11. — Iceni — ^Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridge, and Hun- 
tingdon. 
12. — Catyeaclam — ^Buckingham, Bedford, and Hertford. 
13. — Coratomi — Northampton, Leicester, Rutland, 
Lincoln, Nottingham and Derby. 
14. — Comavii — ^Warwick, Worcester, Stafford, Shrop- 
shire, and Cheshire. 
15. — 0rdcnnce9 — ^North Wales, 

16. — Brigantes — One of the most considerable tribes of 
Ancient Britain — ^had 'possession of part of Northumber- 
land, Durham, Cumberland, Lancashire, and Yorkshire. 
17. — Otadem — Lived on the sea-coast, from the Tyne 
to the Frith of Forth. 

These people, on the arrival of the Romans, were in 
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the rudest and most primitiye state, as regards the arts 
of life. 

Their dress consisted of the tmtaxmed Bkins of the 
beasts which they had slain in the chase : the naked 
parts of the body were painted with various devices. 

No agriculture was practiced^ except here and there 
on the southern coasts. 

Their food consisted of milk, the produce of the chase, 
and a few wild fruits. 

Their towns were only an assemblage of rude, misera- 
ble huts, situated in some inaccessible place — ^the 
depths of a wood, or by the side of a wild morass — that 
they may be as much as possible out of the easy ap- 
proach of their enemies. 

They made their own rough weapons, — swords, 
spears, &c. Their most formidable implement in bat- 
tle was the war-chariot, to the wheels of which they 
attached enormous scythes ; and the horses that were 
yoked to these chariots were driven along with fiight- 
ful rapidity — ^the wheels with their scythes, meantime 
doing their frightful work of destruction. 

Their Beligion — ^has not unjustly been designated a 
sanguinary superstition^ for human victims were often 
offered in sacrifice. Whatever influence their princes 
or rulers possessed, it was in general made subservient 
to that of their Priests — the Druids^ who possessed the 
lion's share of every thmg. 



ROMAN DIVISION OF BRITAIN. 
I. — Brittannia Prima, This division included the 
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country which lay to the south of the Thames and 
Gloucesteishire, including the Isle of Wight. 

n. — Flavia Ccesariensij which contained all the 
country between the German ocean on the east ; the 
Severn and Dee rivers on the west ; the Thames and 
the Avon on the south ; and Yorkshire and Lancashire 
on the north. 

m. — Brittannia SecundcL This division comprised 
in it Wales, and that part of England which lay to the 
west of the Severn and the Dee. 

iy« — Maxima CcBsarienses, which was bounded on the 
north by Hadrian's wall, extended from the river 
Tyne to the Solway Frith. On the south by the 
southern limits of Yorkshire, and Lancashire. 

V. — Vc^tia, Valentia was that part of Britain 
which lay between the two walls, viz : — ^Northumber- 
land, and the Scotch Counties south of the Frith of 
Forth and Clyde. 

VL — Caledonia. This division comprehended the 
remainder of Scotland, from the wall of Antoninus — 
extending from the Forth to the Clyde — as well as the 
multitude of neighbouring islands. 



THE SAXON DIVISIONS OF ENGLAND. 

THE HBPTARCHT. 

1. — Kent The Kingdom of Kent was founded by 
Hengist in 454. Ethelbert was its first Christian King, 
in 568. This Elingdom was destroyed in 823. 

2. — South Saxons, or Sussex, contained the Counties 
of Sussex and Surrey. Its first King and Founder was 
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Ella, 491. It ceased to be a Kingdom in 685, during 
the reign of Adelwuch, its first Christian King. 

3. — Essex^ or East Saxons, This Eangdom mtbs made 
up of the counties of Essex and Middlesex. The first 
King was Erchenwain, 527. The first Christian King 
Sebert, 598. Its last King, Sigered, 827. 

4. — Northumbrian included the counties of York- 
shire, Durham, Lancashire, Westmoreland, Cumber- 
land, and Northumberland. It was founded by King 
Ella in 547. Edwin was its first Christian King 
617. Andred, the last King, 810. 

5. — Mercia contained Huntingdon, Rutland, Lincoln^ 
Northampton, Leicester, Derby, Nottingham, Oxford, 
Chester, Salop, or Shropshire, Gloucester, Worcester, 
Warwick, Buckingham, Bedford, and Hertford. The 
first King was Creda, 582. The first Christian King, 
Penda, 656. The last King, Whiglase, 825. 

6. — East AngUa. — Comprehended the counties of 
Suffolk, Norfolk, Cambridge, and the isle of Ely. The 
first King was U£^ 575. The first Christian King, 
Redwald, 599. The last was Ethelbert, 790. 

Wessex^ or West Saxons, This Kingdom comprised 
the Counties of Cornwall, Devon, Dorset, Somerset, 
Wiltshire, Hampshire, and Berkshire. The first King 
of Wessex was Cerdic, 517. The first Christian 
King of this state was Kingils, 611. The last Egbert, 
800, who obtained supreme power over all the others, 
although their Kings generally continued to reign for 
some time after their subjugation. 
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CIVIL DIVISIONS. 

Those made hy the Saxons, are, in a great measure, 
retained to this day. 

The Tyihmg. The Tything originally consisted of 
10 freeholders — ^freemen — ^who were held accoimtable 
for each other's good behaviour. The members of the 
Tything with one of their number at their head, formed 
a little court for the adjustment of all differences with- 
in their tything. 

The Hundred consists of Ten Tythings, the chief of 
which was called a Hundredart/. He was their Captain 
in time of war, as well as their Chief, or Civil Magis- 
rate in time of peace. 

The Tryihing was the next division in point of impor- 
tance ; the Magistrate who ruled over it was called a 
Tryihmg man or Laih Orieve. The Trythingwas in 
some districts called a Bape, 

The Shire, or county, was composed of hundreds 
and trythings placed under the jurisdiction of a Thane 
of large estate, or an Eorl, or Eorlderman. This officer 
was elected in the Shire-gamote, or county- court, by 
the freeholders of the county. 

Counttea Palatine, Cheshire, Durham, and Lanca- 
shire were thus designated, because the owners of them 
had anciently privileges and powers within them equal 
to those of the king, within his own palace. This was 
perhaps owing to the fact, that those counties bordered 
on the enemies' territories, and were thus exposed to 
the frequent inroads of the Welsh and Scots. In the 
reigns of Henry VIH, and Elizabeth they were deprived 
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of the more remarkable of these peculiar privileges. 

Counties Corporate. These were Cities marked by 
successive sovereigns with certain privileges and dis- 
tinctions. Each of these cities, in itself, constituted a 
county, and were allowed the appointment of their own 
sheriifs and other officers. 

In England there were eleven such Cities, viz: — 
London, Bristol, Canterbury, Coventry, Exeter, Glou- 
cester, Lichfield, Lincoln, Norwich, Worcester and York. 

County Towns. There were five of these in Eng- 
land, viz: — Hull, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Nottingham, 
Poole, and Southampton. In Wales there were two — 
Caermarthen, and Haverfordwest. 

Parish, The division of England into parishes, was 
first effected by an Archbishop of Canterbury — ^Hono- 
rius — ^in the 7th century. 

Manors were usually the residence of the lord of the 
soil who retained the estate, or a large portion of it, for 
the family use, hence it was called demesne lands. 

City, A city is defined, as a town corporate, the 
see of a Bishop, and the site of a Cathedral Church. 
Previous to the conquest such places were denomina- 
ted Burgs. London then was called Londonhurg, as 
Edinburg of to-day. 

Town, Any number of houses vnth a regular mar- 
ket, was designated a town. When a town is the 
capital of a county, having the courts, gaols, dc, it 
is designated a county tovm. 

Borough^ or Burg, Usually meant a corporate town, 
not a city. It generally had a wall or enclosure of 
some sort around it. 
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I. BEDFORDSfflRE.* 

Population, 124,478. Area, 468 square miles. Length, 
36 miles. Breadth, 23 miles. 

This county has a diversified aspect, — ^the hills are 
not lofty, but numerous. It is an agricultural county. 

Name. Its name is considered to be derived from 
Bedmfordd^ there being a fortification on the river 
Ouse. 

History. This county is intersected by two of the 
old Roman roads. There are various other remains, 
Roman, Danish and Saxon. It was the scene of several 
bloody conflicts between the Danes and English, 
and one of the first counties that pronounced in favour 
of the parliament, in the Civil Wars of Charles I. 

ArnpihiU, (Pop. 1961). The ill-used Catherine of Arragon, 
Queen of Henrj Ylll, resided here during the unjust proceed- 
ings instituted against her by that vicious tyrant. 

Bedford. (Fop. 5,384). Is a very ancient town. In 572 a 
battle was fought here between the Saxons and Britons. 
King OfTa of Mercia was buried here, but in an inundation the 
church in which his body was interred was swept away. Bed- 
ford castle was besieged by King Stephen in 1137; and by 
Henry HI, on the rebellion of one of his favourites, when it 
was wholly destroyed. There were several religious houses 
here, whose sites are now disclosed by ruins. 

The celebrated tinker, John Bunyan, was once preacher of 
a meeting-house here. Lace is the principal manufacture. 
There is a large Wheat Market. 

Biggleswade, (Pop. 4,000), Derivation uncertain. The 
parish church is a venerable structure ; its erection dating as 
far back as 1230. 

* It win be observed that the Coanties are treated of in alphabetical order,. 
•0 are the towns, bat under the head of the County to which they belong. 

C 
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Dunstable, (Fop. d,689). Exteiuiye nuumfactures in straw and 
wluting. This town dates back to the time of the Ancient 
Britons. Derivation ; Dun, a hill, and Staphs a mart. Henry L 
made the town a Free Borou^. Remains of a large prioiy 
church, and of an extensive ancient fortress, called Maiden 
Bowers, are in the neighbourhood. 

Ltighion Buzzard, (Pop. 4,465). Kame said to be derived 
from Boyard, an ancient family of the time of Edward m. 
This was mentioned by the Saxons under the name of Lyzecat- 
burgh. It was taken by the people of Wessex in 571. 
There is a tomulos on the London and Birmingham Rulway, 
near the town, 800 yards in length. 

Wobum, (Pop 2,049). The stately mansion of the Dnkes 
of Bedford occupies the site of the ancient abbey, which was 
erected in 1145 for the Cistercian Monks in honour of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary. This noble abbey with the greater pan 
of th3 lands belonging to it was granted to the first Lord 
John Bussell, by Edward VI. 

n. BERKSHIRE. 

Population, 170,085« Area, 705 Square miles. Ex- 
treme length, 48 miles. Breadth, 22 miles. The sur- 
face of this county presents few lofty or bold elevations. 
— ^The White Horse hill is the principal It has some of 
the finest com land in the kingdom, and some yal- 
leys of great fertility. 

Name, Supposed to be derived from a bill covered 
with BerroCf a name for box. 

History, The Historical details of this county will 
be found under the following towns. 

Abingdon, ^Pop. 6,964). Constantine the Great received his 
education here : the abbey was said to contain 600 monks of 
the order of Saint Benedict. No remains of the abbey are now 
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discendble. It was a town of considerable importance nnder 
the Britons. The Saxons called it Scheovesham. The 
rojal axmj had a garrison here in 1644. 

Farringdon, Great. (Fop, 2,456). This town bore the name 
of ITeardone, in it the son of Alfred died. King John gare 
the manor to the Cistercian monks, 1208. 

ffunger/ard. (Pop. 2,225). Anciently called Ingleford — 
Chum-ham Street. John of Gaunt presented the town with a 
Bugle-horn, which is still preserved in the town chamber; that 
or another horn is blown on a certain day in the year to sum- 
mon the tenants of the manor. Queen Elizabeth built a house 
near this town which she gave to her favourite* the Earl of 
Essex. 

McUdenkeacL (Pop. 8,607). Margaret of France, second 
Queen of Edward L, established a chantry here. Henry VJ 
gave the town its charter, wherein it was stated that the inhabi- 
tants were " to find wax-lights and other necessary divine ar- 
ticles for the daily celebration of masses for ever." This char- 
ter was further confirmed by Elizabeth. On account of the 
situation of the town on the great western road, it suffered 
much in the troubles of the Civil War. 

Newbyry. (Pop. 6,574). Near this town there was a Bo- 
man station. Spina ; its site is now the hamlet of Speenham- 
land. Kewbnry was represented by two Members of Parlia- 
ment in the reign of Edward L Broad-doth was manufactured 
here in the reign of Henry ViL A Clothier of Newbury arm- 
ed and maintained one hundred of his workmen in the war 
with the Scots, 1513. In the Parliamentary war two great 
battles were fought near the town in 1648-44, Charles I. com 
manding in person. 

Bbadino. (Pop. 21,456). Is a place of great antiquity — ^was 
inhabited by the Saxons in the eighth century. Parliaments 
were held here in 1263, 1440, 1451-2, and again in 1466^ on 
account of the great plague. It was garrisoned by the royal 
forces in 1643-44, when the king withdrew to Oxford. 
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Windsor. (Pop. 9,596), This town is so vBiy old that its origin 
is a matter of conjecture. The fortress was reconstmcted and 
strengthened by William the Conqueror. It withstood the siege 
of the Barons in the reign of John. It has generally been a 
favourite royal residence since the days of Henry III., and the 
birthplace of many of the kings, by whom the town as well 
as the castle was enlarged and beautified. A million of the 
public money has been voted and expended on the castle 
since the death of George IIL The chapel of St. George was 
founded by Edward III, for the use of the members of the Or- 
der of the Garter. It is enriched by several monuments " more 
illustrious than beautiful." The kings of France and Scot- 
land were prisoners at Windsor in the reign of Edward HI. 

IIL BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

Population, 163,544. Area, 730 Square miles. Great- 
est length, 53 miles. Breadth, 27 miles. 

This small county has a diversified surface, gently 
varied in the north* The vale of Aylesbury is remark- 
ably fertile ; in the south there is the chalky range of 
the Chiltem Hills. 

Name, The name of this county is said to be de- 
rived from BtuiheUj beech trees ; or Buccen, a deer. 

History. The Roman roads crossed this county, and 
other Roman remains are not uncommon. The county 
was for some time the head-quarters of Charles I. in 
1644. There are remains of several ancient Abbeys 
in various parts of the county. 

Amersham. (Pop. 2,093). This town was represented in the 
Parliament of Charles I, by the Poet Waller, and by the cele- 
brated Algernon Sydney, in 1679. 

Aylesbury. (Pop. 26,794) This town was fortified by the 
^cient Britons. The Aeglesberg of the Saxon&. It was an 
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important garrison of the Parliamentary forces in the Ciyil 
War, 1644-6. 

Buckingham. (Pop. 4,020). A yery ancient town — near it 
Aulas Flantins, the Roman general, is said to have routed the 
Britons under Caractacus. The town is celebrated as the burial 
place of Saint Rumbald. The inhabitants assisted Queen Maiy 
in suppressing the Northumberland rebellion and received a 
charter in return. Lace is manufactured here by bobbins. 

Chipping, or High Wycombe. (Pop. 3,590). Is of great anti- 
quity ; built by the Romans ; numerous coins, &c., have been 
found. A tesselated pavement was discovered here in 1774. 
Prince Rupert successfully attacked the Parliamentarians here 
after the battle of Reading. 

IV. CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

Popalation 185,405. Area, 818 Square miles. Length, 
about 50 miles. Breadth, 30 miles. 

An agricultural county. Much fenny country. The 
surface of the coimtry generally affords little variety, 
being for the most part level. The Gogmagog Hills in 
the south, however, vary the prospect and afford an ex- 
tensive prospect. 

Name. The Saxons called the county Granta 
Brygseyr, derived from the Granta or Cam, 

History. The renowned Boadicea ruled the * Stout ' 
Iceni, of whose kingdom Cambridge formed a part. 
The^ county suffered severely in the civil wars of Ste- 
phen, John, and Henry III. The Isle of Ely was the 
refuge of the Saxon Prelates and Nobles, after the 
defeat and death of Harold, where they defended them- 
selves with great vigour from 1066 to 1074. The Isle 
of Ely is a considerable district of Cambridge, about 
28 miles long by 23 miles broad. 
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Cambbidgb. (Fop. 27,815.) The fonndatioii of the UniTer- 
sitj was laid by Sigebert, King of the East Angles, by the ad- 
Tice of Bishop Felix. Edward the Elder erected halls for the 
students. Edward HI made the authority of the University 
equal to that of the Borough. Lord Fitz William founded the 
museum that bears his name at an expense of £100,000. The 
Borough contained an Hospital dedicated to St. Anthony, and 
a Benedictine nunnery, founded in 1130. 

The castle was built on the site of a Danish fortress by Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, and was long a royal residence. Dar- 
ing the Civil War it was garrisoned by the troops of the Par- 
liament. 

Ely, (Pop. 6,176). Was the Luth Gnreva of the Saxons. 
Its name is supposed to be derived from the marshy nature of 
the soil, containing willows and eels. Earl Godwin put out 
the eyes of Clito, brother of Edward the Confessor, at Ely. 
Ely was the rallying place of the Barons in the reign of John. 

Newmarket, (Pop. 3,356). The race-course near this town 
is one of the finest in the kingdom, and was first used for this 
purpose to test the speed of some horses that escaped the 
memorable wreck of the Spanish Armada, in the reign of Eliz- 
abeth. 

Wisheach, (Pop, 10,594). Incorporated by Edward VI. 
The most considerable town in that part of the country, called 
the Isle of Ely. The trade and prospects of the town are much 
improved by the drainage of the surrounding fens. 

V. CHESHIRE. 

Population, 455,725. Area, 1,105 square miles. 
Length, 50 miles. Breadth, 30 miles. 

This county presents a landscape tame and uninte- 
resting — ^the surface all through being almost quite 
vel. 
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It is a fine pasture county, famous for cheese and 
butter; it was formerly quite as celebrated for its 
wheat. 

Name, The Saxons called this county Chestersejrre. 

History, William the Conqueror made it a palatine 
county. The Earls of Chester held independent par- 
liaments, and courts of law, in which all offences 
against the ** Sword of Chester " were punished as in 
the Court of Westminster itself. Henry VlII, first 
made the county subordinate to the Crown ; he left it^ 
however, considerable privileges, some of which it 
retains to this day. The eldest Son of the Sovereign 
since the time of Henry HI, is designated the Earl of 
Chester. 

Chester. (Pop. 27,766.) Was known to the Bomans under 
the naine Deunana, nnder whosQ power it remained till they quit- 
ted the country. Chester (^Lat) Castro^ as in Manchester, Dor- 
chester, &c., contracted in Exeter, &c. The first Eail of Ches- 
ter was Hugh Lupus., a relative of the Conqueror. The people 
of Chester took the side of Charles I., and suffered great priva- 
tions in consequence. The army of Charles I. was defeated at 
Bowston Moor in the neighbourhood. It contained in the 
Cathplic times an Abbey and Convent of Benedictines, besides 
other religious houses. 

The trade of Chester is rather declining, partly owing 
to the bad navigation of the Dee, and the importance of Liver- 
pool. It has some miscellaneous manufactures, and some 
foreign trade. 

Knutsford. (Pop. 3,127.) Canute crossed a ford in the 
neighbourhood after gaining one of his victories ; hence the 
name, Canute* sford contracted as we now have it. 

Macclesfield, (Fop. 39,048.) Important Silk and Cotton 
Manufactures are here which steadily improve. Coals, slate, 
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and freestone, are abundant in the neighbourhood. The Debt- 
ors gaol dates as far back as the reign of £dward II. 

Nantwich, (Pop. 5,426.) In the reign of Heniy VIII this 
town had extensive salt manufactures, and a large quantity 
is still prepared. It adhered to the fortunes of Charles L, 
throughout the Civil Wars. Fairfax gained a decisive battle 
for the Parliament in its neighbourhood, 1643. Milton's wi- 
dow resided here for some time previous to her decease in 
1726. 

Stockport, (Pop. 58,835.) One of the principal seats of the 
Cotton Manufacture. Was a Homan station. The Saxons 
built a castle here of which no remains are left. It was a Free 
Borough in the reign of Edward I. The Royalists and Parlia- 
mentarians had possession of the town alternately, in the great 
Civil Wars. An ineffectual attempt, by blowing up a bridge, 
was made to stop the retreat of the Rebels of 1745, on their 
way to Scotland. 

VL CORNWALL. 

Population, 355, 558. Area, 1,365 Square miles. 
Length, 78 miles. Breadth, 43 miles. 

The climate of Cornwall is extremely damp, ovnng 
to its exposure to the sea on three sides. The scenery 
in some parts is wild and romantic, yet on the whole 
the general appearance of this county is dreary 
and barren. 

The Minerals are numerous and important, Tin, Cop- 
per, Lead, Manganese, Antimony, and even Silver, and 
other metals, in various quantities are found. Tin is the 
staple metal of the county, and has furnished employment 
to thousands for centuries. The Phoenicians regarded 
their trade in this article with Cornwall of such impor- 
^nce that they carefully concealed the name and situation 
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of the place where it was obtained. Vortigern who was 
elected to the supremacy of Britain on the departure of 
the fiomans, was Earl of Cornwall. He it was that 
foolishly bargained with the Saxons for their assistance 
against the Picts and Scots. The British chiefs in Corn- 
wall, of whom Arthur was one, retained their indepen- 
dence till the reign of Athelstan. Numerous Druidi- 
cal remains are to be met with scattered through the 
county, as well as the ruins of many Baronial Castles 
of the Middle ages. Edward the Black Prince, was 
created the first Duke of Cornwall. Ever since the 
eldest Son of the Sovereign has borne that title. 

Bodmin. (Pop. 4,327;. St. Guron and St. Petroc had each 
a hermitage here, 518. Ethelred and Athelstan granted the 
Monks of this place great privileges in their day. Danish Pi- 
rates plundered the town and the monastery in the lOth 
Century. The Religious House was re-established in 1120. 
In Elizabeth's time this Monastery was made the House of 
Correction for the Coimty. 

Falmouth, (Pop. 4,953). This Town, before its incorporation 
in the reign of Charles II., was called Smithick. It has an 
extensive foreign trade with America and the Continent. 

The origin of the Town, though recent, is partly obscure. 
Sir Walter Kaleigh, on his way home from Guiana, put in 
here, and seeing the desirableness of the situation, suggested 
that a Town should be erected there. The name, Falmouth, 
is said to be derived from an old Roman town — Vole-Mouth. 
A large quantity of Roman coins were found in a branch of the 
harbour. 

Hehtone. (Pop. 7,321). Was one of the coinage towns of 
Edward I. King John gave the Town its Charter. It began 
the Cornish Rebelhon of 1649. This Town has a considerable 
export trade in Tin and Copper. 
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Launceston. (Pop. 6,005.) The name is sapposed to be de- 
rived from Lean-Stephen, or Stephen's Church. The Town 
was the scene of many severe encounters between the Britons 
and Saxons. The Castle is older than the Conquest, and 
was the chief residence of the Cornish Princes ; it occupies the 
site of a Roman station. 

The trade is unimportant, but, there are Manganese Mines 
in the neighbourhood. 

Liskeard. (Pop. 6,204.) Ancient name, Lis-Kerret, Cor- 
nish for a fortified place. On a hill near the town the Earls of 
Cornwall had a strong castle. In 1643, the Parliamentary 
forces received a defeat here from Sir Ralph Hopton, who com- 
manded the Royalists. This town contained several valuable 
Charitable Institutions, among others a house for poor lepers. 
The country around abound in Cromlechs^ and other Dmidical 
remains. 

Penzance. (Pop. 9,214.) The town is situated in a district 
noted for its fertility and for the beauty of its scenery. The 
principal antiquity is that of St. Michael's Mount in the neigh- 
bourhood, — a large and commanding rock which rises out 
of the sea, and which at once fixes the spectator's atten- 
tion. Evidences go to show that a great forest at one time oc- 
cupied the space round this Mount, and which lies now nnder the 
bed of the sea. The Phoenicians are said to have set up the 
worship of Apollo. The Christians had used the place for 
religious purposes early in the 6th century. Five hundred 
years after, it was occupied by a Priory of Benedictine Monks. 
The Mount was a place of strength and importance during the 
troubles of Charles I reign. The army of the Parliament had 
possession of it in 1646. 

St. Germans. (Pop. 2,969.) One of the oldest boroughs in 
Cornwall, and was anciently the See of the bishop of ComwalL 
There are numerous other towns with Saints' names in this 
County, abundantly shewing how thoroughly Catholic the 
'^ounty was until the so-called Reformation forced a change ; 
then all that is left are the names of these eminent ser- 
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yants of God, which have become associated with the scenes 
of their self-denying and holj labours. 

Trwro, (Pop. 10,733.) Considered the principal town of 
Cornwall, is increasing in wealth and importance in conse- 
quence of the productiveness of the mines, Its Charter was 
received from Henry EL. The Earls of Cornwall had a castle 
near the town to which it is thought the town owes its origin. 
A Mining College has been recently established in Truro. 

Vn. CUMBERLAND. 

Population, 195,492. Area, 1,565 Square miles. Ex- 
treme Length, 70 miles. Breadth, 40. 

The surface of the county is considerably diversified, 
but in its general aspect, and especially in the eastern 
division, it is bleak and sterile. 

The climate is dry, bracing, and extremely conducive 
to health. The mountains in this county are exceed- 
ingly numerous and many of them immense in eleva- 
tion and singular in structure. They enter into the 
composition of almost every view ; and either by their 
sublime heights, their romantic forms, the dignified 
grandeur of their aspects, the immensity of rocks com- 
posing them, or the imposing, wild, and awful majesty 
of their appearance, are peculiarly calculated to excite 
our interest and admiration. 

The Lakes of Cumberland make another highly in- 
teresting and beautifiil feature of the scenery of this 
remarkable county. 

The character of the soil is as varied as the surface. 
This county anciently formed the territory of the re- 
nowned King Arthur. The inhabitants long main- 
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tained their independence afler the other parts of the 
country were forced to submit to the Saxon yoke. 

Name. It bore the name of Cumbria anciently. It 
was subject to the frequent and harrassing inroads of 
the Scots, who claimed a kind of feudal authority over 
it. 

The great Roman wall, built in 121, by Hadiien, to 
keep off the incursions of the Caledonians, is the 
most remarkable antiquity of Cumberland. It was 
100 miles long, 8 feet thick, and 12 feet high. The 
foundations may yet be in part traced. There are be- 
sides Druid, Roman, Saxon, and Danish remains of 
various descriptions scattered through the county. 

Carlisle. (Pop. 26,310.) This city was a place of conse- 
quence in the time of the Romans, when it was called Luga- 
vallio, (Br.) meaning the " Army by the Wall," contracted in- 
to luell and luall, and Caer, (Br. a City,) prefixed. Carluell in 
time becomes Carlisle. Carlisle contained a citadel in the 
days of the Saxons and Normans. A castle was added by 
William Rufus. Stephen ceded the place to David of Scot- 
land. England regained possession of it in 1292. Edward L, 
after the battle of Falkirk, held a Parliament in Carlisle. In 
the fierce long wars between the Scots and the English Car- 
lisle severely, suffered. Queen Mary of Scotland was made a 
prisoner here, 1568. In 1745 it acknowledged the sway of 
Prince Charles E. Stuart on the first summons, but was retaken 
by the Duke of Cumberland in a month after. 

The Cathedral of Carlisle was founded in the reign of Ed-- 
ward III. It is still the chief ornament of the eity, a living 
monument of the taste and piety of that distant age. 

Carlisle has some shipping trade, being connected by a 
Canal with the Solway Frith. This canal, however, only en- 
vessels of 80 or 90 tons to reach the city. 
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Cockermouth, (Pop. 7,276.) The Castle of Cockermonth 
was founded soon after the Conquest. Was garrisoned by the 
Royal troops in the Civil Wars — taken by the Parliament 
troops in 1648, and by them dismantled. The river Cocker 
flows throagh the town, hence its name. There are seyeral 
manufactories in, and near the town, for cotton, linen, and 
woollen goods. 

Keswick, (Pop. 2,618.) Situated at the top of the Lake 
Keswick, or Derwentwater, in a vale of surpassing richness 
and beauty ; is the metropolis of the Lake district. Coleridge, 
Soothey, and Wordsworth sojourned in the neighbourhood, and 
composed much of their Pastoral poetry, within view of the 
romantic and inspiring scenery that surrounded them. 

The plumbago mine which supplies us with lead Pencils, is 
in the vicinity of the town. Various articles in woollen are 
manufactured in Keswick. 

Penrith. (6,668.) Is a place of great antiquity — ^was in the 
possession of the Scots till Edward I, obtained it by force. 

Whitehaven, (Pop. 18,196«) So called, it is thought, from 
the colour of the stone in the place, has a good export trade 
in coals, lime, &c. "The coal mines are considered the 
most extraordinary in the world. The excavations are com- 
pared to the gypsum quarries of Paris. The descent is made 
by means. of spacious galleries, which intersect each other. 
These Mines are 130 fathoms deep I the greatest depth ever 
wrought in coal-mines, and perhaps the greatest depth ever 
reached beneath the surface of the sea." Whitehaven is con- 
sidered one of the handsomest towns in the northern counties. 
In the reign of Elizabeth it consisted of only a few fishermen's 
huts, now it is a very flourishing town. 

Wigton, (Pop. 4,244.) There can be but little said of the 
early history of this town. Like the other northern towns it 
suffered sorely from the fierce inroads of the Scots, by whom it 
was burned, and a neighbouring Abbey at the same time care- 
fully plundered. Wigton is prettily situated. It has some 
Cotton factories in it, affording profitable employment. 
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Workington, (Pop. 6,837). At Workington hall the unhap- 
py Mary Queen of Scots resided for some time after her flight 
from Langside : the room she slept in is still called the Queen's 
room. The town has the nsual trades connected with ship- 
ping. 

Vm. DERBYSHIRE. 

Population, 296,084. Area, 1,029 Square miles. 
Length, 56 miles. Breadth, 33 miles. 

This county has a very diversified aspect. " Its high 
lands, particularly in the mountainous region of the 
peak, are distinguished hy their romantic scenery^ their 
rocks and caverns, their rude precipitous cli£^ and rapid 
streams, which flow from them through narrow valleys, 
meet in the lower peak, and swell the waters of the 
Derwent, which divides the county into the eastern 
and western district." 

The beautiful dales of Derbyshire, — ^Dove-dale, Bon- 
sal-dale, Matlock-dale, &c., are long celebrated for their 
picturesque romantic beauty ; after the interest excited 
by the lofty cavernous hills, these dales must attract the 
stranger's curiosity and admiration. 

The soil, like the surface, is very varied. Derby- 
shire is famed for its butter and cheese ; likewise for a 
hardy breed of horses, possessing some of the properties 
of the mules of other countries, which make them valua- 
ble for ascending and descending the rugg^ and irre- 
gular roads of the county. 

Minerals. These embrace every variety in more or 
less abundance, but coal, lead, iron, and marble, prin- 
''^ally occupy the industry of the people. 
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The calcareous, or petrifying wells are abundant in 
Derbyshire. There are many medicinal springs also in va- 
rious parts of the county. 

Manufactures, Besides its iron manufacture, Derby 
manufactures stockings, linen, and woollen cloth ; and 
ranks fourth on the list of manufacturing counties. 

Name, By the Saxons it was called North Worth' 
ing. The Danes called it Deoraby^ from whence it is ar- 
gued that its present name is derived. 

History^ King Edmund in 942, obtained the coun- 
ty from the Mercians. William L gave the greater 
part of it to his natural son, William Peverell ; a court 
bearing this man's name is still in existence. The cele- 
brated Arkwright was sheriff of Derbyshire in 1786, 
when George IIL conferred on him the honor of 
knighthood. 

Various Druid, Roman, and other remains are to be 
found in this county ; and ancient coins, and warlike 
weapons have been abundantly found beneath the 
surface. 

Ashhowme, (Pop. 2,418). In DoomBday-book is called Esse* 
bum, when it was a royal demesne. In 1644, a battle was 
fboght near it between the Boyalists and Parliamentarians — 
the former were defeated. Charles, the Pretender, made the 
Manor-liotue a visit in 1745. The Poet Moore composed his 
celebrated poem of Lallah Bookh at a yiUa near Ashbourne : 
for this poem the enterprising Mr. Murray, the publisher, paid 
him £3,000. 

Chesterfield, (Pop. 7,101). Saxon name Caester, la sup- 
posed to have been a Roman station. In the days of the Nor- 
mans this was a very inconsiderable place. Queen Elizabeth 
made it a Free Borough. 
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The neighbourhood abounds in coal, iron and lead, which 
afford considerable employment. Lace, Cotton, and Silk, are 
also extensively manufactured. 

Derby. (Pop. 40,609.) Is 8aid]to have risen on the ruins of 
a Roman station named Derventio. It was alternately possessed 
by the Danes and the Saxons. Henry Peverell, before men- 
tioned, possessed it. Henry I. gave it to the Earl of Chester, 
and made it a corporate town. The Jews were expelled in 
the reign of Richard I. Derby was often visited by the 
plague. This was the furthest limit of Prince Charles's in- 
cursion into England 1745. 

Derby and Nottingham are the principal towns in England 
for the manufacture of silk-hosiery. The first English silk- 
mill was erected on an island on the Derwent in 1717. Derby 
is besides distinguished for its porcelain, and fluor-spar manu- 
factures. 

Matlock, (Pop. 4,010.) Is a small town, owing its celebrity 
to its petrifying springs, as well as to the surpassing beauty of 
its scenery. The waters, it is said, owe their heat to their pas- 
sage through a stratum of limestone ; as it is only on a certain 
level they are obtained. 

IX. DEVONSHIRE. 

Population, 567,098. Area, 2,589 Square miles. 
Length about 70. Breadth about 65 miles. 

This is an extensive maritime coimtj, having about 
130 miles of sea-coast. It includes a space of 350,000 
acres, called Dartmoor, which is a high and irregular 
table land crowned here and there with elevated peaks 
called Tors. Dartmoor exhibits numerous British re- 
mains. A French prison stood on this wild moor dur- 
ing the revolutionary war of France. Devonshire is 
the third county in size in England ; only York and Lin- 
eoln being greater than it in extent. 
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There are tin and lead mines in Devon. The cul- 
tivated lands of this county produce excellent grain 
crops. The horned cattle are allowed to be the finest 
breed in the island. 

Name. The Britons called the county Dunan, from 
the inequality of its surface ; the Saixons Devan Scyre. 
There are vestiges of numerous fortifications scattered 
through the county, which indicate that it was at an 
early period the theatre of frequent wars. The Danes, 
after various descents on the coast, located themselves 
at Exeter, where they were besieged by Alfred and 
compelled to a truce. 

Devonshire was much disturbed during the wars of 
the roses. Perkin Warbeck attempted to obtain a 
footing in the county in 1497. Devonshire was greatly 
divided in the civil war in the reign of Charles I. Fair- 
fax devastated the county in the service of the parlia- 
ment, destroying all the fortresses, and thus giving the 
death blow to the royalist power in the west. 

The Prince of Orange landed at Torbay in this coun- 
ty, 1688. 

Ashburton. (Pop. 8,432.) This town is very ancient, and 
returned two Members to Parliament it the reign of Edward 1. 
Then it was called Asperton. The celebrated lawyer, John 
Denning, who became Lord Ashburton^ was bom here, and 
lies interred in the Church. 

Barnstaple, (Pop. 11,371.) Is said to have been erected in- 
to a boroagh by King Athelstan, 'who had a castle hard by. 
It was formerly a place of much trade, and on the threatened 
invasion of the Spanish Armada fitted out three ships to repel 
the invaders. During the civil war, it resolutely took the 
side of the Parliament. The Poet Gay, was bom in the vicir 
ity of the town . 

D 
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Dartmouth, (Pop. 4,606,) Thin towa seat tw» neaibefB to 
parliiunent sinee tk« time of Edward IH In A« Ftf^aMDen" 
taiy war Daitmoath wm wannly contested f&r by the belti- 
gerent forces. Prince Maurioe captared it for the king after s 
siege of four weeks, 1642, bat in 1646, it was retaken by Gen- 
eral Fairfax 

Devonpart. (Pop. 50,159.^ iTntfl recentff was called Plymontft 
I>ock. Thii town bas a celebrated flaral anenaf, sitsate at the 
nioath of the rrver Tamar, to idiicli cirenmstaiice it owes its 
present importance, Freyioos to the reiga of Bdwaid HI, it 
had hardly %ny existence, bnt since it has been f»rtified in the 
reign of Qeorfgt II., it has become a most flonrish&g and im^ 
portant town* 

The town possesses the nsnal establishments for naval ar* 
ehitednne. The principal dockyard is 3,5<K) feet in length. 
It now sends two mcmbefs to parliament. 

Exana. (Fop. 40,606.) Called by the Brttoas Oaerwisev 
and by the Bomans lea DanmonwruTn, is a remarkably ancieAt 
city. In the reign of Alfred it was known by the name £xai>- 
Cestre — the castle on the Exe. It contained so many religions 
establishments, that the Saxoss called it Monktown. 

It was besieged by Vespasim — ^sacked by the Danes, who 
were driren out by Alfred, It withstood for a tone the an- 
thority of William I. Again it suffered in the wars of Stephen 
and Matilda. Ferkin Warbeck laid nnsuccessfnl siege to it 
hi the reign of Henry VJUL. " The change of religion in the 
reign of Edward VI. occasioned an alarming insurrection in 
this and the adjoining counties," and Exeter was again be- 
sieged. It was alternately in the hands of the royalists and par- 
liamentarians in the great ciyil war. The queen of Charles I. 
gave birth to the duchess of Orleans in this city* In 1646, 
Fairfax took it for the parliament. The woollen manufac- 
tures of Exeter are of a very old date. 

Plymouth. (Fop. 52,221.) Was called by yarious names— 
South-town-~'StttoB, &c., until the time of Henry YI. when it 
acquired its present name. In the reign of Edward L it had 
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S25 ipewelii and two members of parliament In 1888 the 
S^nch attempted to destroy the town bnt were repnlsed with 
the loss of fiOO men. Sir F. Drake, 1584, at his own expense 
proenred the town a good supplf of fresh water, drawn from 
I>artmoor. Plymoath largely contribiited to the defteat of the 
''Invincible Armada," 1588. In 1625, Charles L with hia 
"whole court, were generonslj. entertained for several days by 
the corporation, and in the Ibllowing year the plagae carried 
off 2,000 of the inhabitants. Early in the civil war it took ther 
side of Charles, and withstood a siege of three months. In 
1670 Charles IL visited Flymonth, and that royal spendthrift 
accepted a laige present of money from the inhabitants. 

This town is distingnished by its magsifieent breakwater 
1T70 yard9 in length. 

Tatistock, (Fop. 8,086.) So called from the river Tavy and 
Stock (Saxon) a place. This town owes its origin to a nobla 
abbey founded here in the 10th centuiy by Orgar, Earl of 
Devonshire. This abbey was burned by the Danes, but re- 
built in a more magnificent style. Henry VHI. raised the 
d2nd abbot to a seat in the Lords. At the Reformation the 
abbey lands and revenues parsed to the family of Russell, whoi 
have since retained them. Sir Francis Drake, the great 
navigator, was bom in Tavistock, 1545. 

Twerion, (Pop. 11,144.) Was Twyford in the days of the 
Saxons. Two hundred years ago it had considerable manu- 
fectures, but these have since diminished. In 1612, a fire* 
destroyed nearly the whole of the town. The remains of the 
ancient castle of Tiverton stand oa a hill to the W. of the 
town. It suffered its share in the great civil war. 

Totnetf* (Pop. 4,419.) Is beautiMIy situated on the mar- 
gin of the river Dart, and extending ^long the side of a hill 
commands a delightful view of the surrounding scenery. 
This was once a fortified town, and in the time of Edward I. 
had two members of parliament. 

The church Is a structure of the 15th century, containing a 
magnificent screen, and a fine Grecian altar-piece. 

Totness, at the time of spoiliation of the religious houses, } 
a mooasteiy of St. Benedict. 
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X. DORSETSHIRE. 

Pop. 184,207. Ar. 987 sq. ms. L. 50 ms. B. 36 ms. 

It has been calculated that the ninth part of Dorset 
is waste, a third arable, and the remainder pasture 
land.. The general outline ii very irregular, and hillj 
in some places ; but these hills are not of a consider- 
able elevation. 

Name, The derivation of Dorset is come firom the 
Saxon Dorse-ta a maritime people, or dwellers on the 
sea-shore. This county is celebrated for the growth 
of flax, the manufacture of which affords considerable 
employment. 

History. In 1001 Sweyn, king of Denmark destroy- 
ed the leading town. During the civil war, the rich 
were attached to the king's cause, while the poorer 
people and the working classes were favourable to that 
of the parliament. 

Dorset was intersected by one or more of the Ro- 
man roads ; traces of them are still to be found in the 
county. There are numerous other remains — Roman 
and British. Before the destruction of the religious 
houses Dorset contained twenty-nine establishments. 

BridporU (Pop. 7,566.) This town after the conqnest con- 
tained 120 houses, a mint for silver coinage, and a religious 
house dedicated to St. John, the Baptist. It received its char- 
ter from Henry m. and sent two memhers of parhament to 
represent its interest. 

Trcri'Tie lines, and fishing nets are extensively manufectnred, 

'STBB. (Pop. 6,394.) This was known to the 
the name Dumovaria, (Yaria, was then the name 
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of the Frome,) who fortified it, as did the Saxon kings. The 
town was besieged by Sweyn, 1008. In the 16th and 17th 
centuries, the plague, and a great fire, did fi;reat injury. 
Cromwell received a defeat near it, 1645, but he kept 
possession of the town itself. The infamous Judge Jefiries 
here inflicted a terrible legal yengeance on the unfortunate 
followers of the duke of Monmouth, 1685. 

Multitude of Roman remains are found in and round this 
town, but the most important of these is an amphitheatre, still 
in tolerable preservation. 

Dorchester has a good steady trade, and is widely celebrated 
for its ale. 

Lyme Regis, (Fop. 8,516.) Situated on the little river 
Lyme, is a very irregular Uttle town. In 774, the king of the 
West Saxons presented it to the abbey of Sherboume. It re- 
ceived the privileges of a borough from Edward I. This town 
could see the defeat of the Spanish Armada in 1556, and in 
1672, another sea-fight with the Dutch, in which the latter 
were beaten. In the civil wars it was in the hands of the par- 
liament. Here Monmouth first raised the standard of unsuc- 
cessful rebellion. 

PooU. (Pop. 9,255.) Has an extensive coasting trade, 
arising chiefly from the abundant supply of Furbeck, for the 
London and other potteries. 

Shafttsbury, (Fop. 9,404.) Is very ancient, for it is said to 
have flourished before the arrival of the Romans. The abbey 
of the Holy Virgin, at Shaftesbury was said to be one of the 
richest in England. This abbey owed its foundation to 
Alfred, in 888. Canute made a visit to the shrine of 
St. Edward at Shaftesbury, and here that great monarch 
died. 

Sherboume, (Fop. 8,878.) A palace stood here in the days 
of king Athelstan. A monastery of the Benedictines once exis- 
ted here. The castle was of the date of Henry I. It was de- 
stroyed by the parliamentarians. Sherboume Lodge was 
erected by Sir^Walter Raleigh. 
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Wartham. (Pop. 7,218.) This town wat known to the Bo- 
mans bj the name of Darngneis. The Saxon name Var-bam, 
a fishing Tillage. Buthrie, the last king of Wessex, is boried 
here. Edward the martyr was for a time buried here, till 
his remains were removed to Shaftesbarj. The Danes plun- 
dered the town and massacred the people. Athektan set 
up two mints in Wareham. It suffered in the wars of Stephen 
and Matilda. Wareham changed masters during the great 
civil war. 

Weifmouth and Mekomht Regit, Are two towns on opposite 
sides of the Wej, and celebrated watering places. Henry Vm. 
built a castle at Weymouth, apprehensive of foreign invasion. 
It suffered from both parties in the great civil war. George 
m. and his family visited this town for the benefit of the 
waters, and to that circumstance may be traced its present 
celebrity. These towns were formerly distinct. The united 
towns have two members of parliament. 

Winboume MiMter. (Pop. 2,296.) Before 705 Saint Kertle- 
burga, daughter of the king of Wessex, founded an abbey here 
to the honor of the Blessed Virgin Mary. This abbey de- 
stroyed by the Danes, was rebuilt and converted into a new 
chapel and college. 

XL DURHAM. 

Pop. 890,997. Ar. 974 sq. ms. L. 40 job. B. 35 ms. 
A maritinie, palatine county, the general aspect of 
whicb is hilly and mountainous, especially the western 
part, where it is intersected bj the Cambrian range, 
or English Appenines. Hiis, although a small comity, 
is unequalled by any other for the number and impor- 
tance of its coal, iron, lead, and other mines. The 
agriculture is very prosperous, and the farm produce 
excellent. The live stock are oilen fed to an enonnous 
size. 



iTawM. Durham iras Ihorhatii, (iorest knds) in the 
days of Alfred. 

History, This county was converted by St. Aidan 
ia the 7th eeotury, who chose Holy isle, or Lindis- 
&(mey fer ina retreat. The fiuned Sl Ciithbert was 
the sixth bishop of Lindisfame. A Norman follower 
of the eonqueror in attempting to subjugate Durham, 
was, with his followers, cut to pieces by the warlike 
inhabitants. TVilliam himself next proceeded to the 
conquest, devastating the whole country and putting the 
people to death. Afler his withdrawal the Scottish 
king, Malcolm, crossed the borders and finished the 
work of destruction, burning the towns and mcuias- 
teries that escaped the relentless Normans. Ilience- 
forward the Scots were only to be dreaded, and the 
bishop, with his thanes, barons and their' followers, 
formed a powerful organization for the protection of 
their territory. The county is sometimes called the 
'^bishopric of Durham," for it was granted to St. 
Cuthbert, and his successors for ever. The bishop of 
Durham is ex-officio lord-lieutenant of the county; 
he has the appointment of the high sheriff, who is ac- 
oountable to him. He is besides perpetual chancellor 
and justice of peace. Durham suifered from the Scot- 
tish army in 1640, when the bishop "(Morton) fled to 
London. 

There are several architectural and other antiquities. 
Bishop Auckland palace, Durham Cathedral, Eden- 
wood eastie, Finchale priory, &c. The Roman road, 
called Watling-street, and other remiins are objects of 
particular interest. 
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Barnard Castle. (Pop. 4,357.) Is called after the grand- 
father of Baliol, who erected a castle here. When Baliol 
shook off the autliority of Edward L, this castle passed into 
the possession of the earl of Warwick. In the reign of Eliza- 
beth it came into the possession of the crown who sold it. This 
town contained an hospital of St, John, founded in 1229. It 
also had a college dedicated to our Blessed Lord. 

Bishop Auckland. (Pop. 4,400.) Derives its name firom its 
neighbourhood to the palace of the bishop of Durham, and 
from the number of oaks it formerly contained. The ancient 
palace of the bishop in this town, with its courts and offices, 
covered a space of five acres, and was erected by bishop Beck, 
in the 13th century. 

Darlington. (Pop. 11,288.) Manufactures coarse woollens 
and linen. King Ethelred gave this town and its appendages 
to St. Cuthbert. The church, the principal ornament in the 
town, was built in the 12th century. 

Durham.. (Pop. 13,188.) "From all the neighbouring 
points of view, the appearance of this interesting city is unique 
and striking ; its public edifices exhibiting a degree of magni- 
ficence unexpected at a distance so remote from the metro- 
polis ; and its situation and figure being so peculiar — in connec- 
tion also with its historical circumstances — as to have occasion- 
ed its being emphatically denominated "ihe English Zion.'* 
Durham was often the scene of fierce warlike contention. In 
1346, the Scots received a severe overthrown before its walls, 
king David Bruce was made prisoner and 1,500 of his men 
slain. There is a cross to commemorate this victory, called 
Neville's cross. This was the occasion of Queen Phillipa's 
triumph. It suffered from the plague in the 15th and 16th 
centuries. The body of the great St. Cuthbert was found in 
1827, and carefully replaced in his vault, with his robes which 
were only partially decayed. 

Gateshead, (Pop. 25,668.) Is a very ancient town. The 

great church was b«raed in 1080, and the bishop murdered. 

Here the celebrated De Foe wrote * Robinson Crusoe ' ; the 

hief incidents of which he obtained from one Alexander Scl- 
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kirk, a natiye of Fife, in Scotland. The bishop of Dnrham had 
a palace here 1614. The manufactnres are very important, 
and the town is rising rapidly. 

Hartlepool (Pop. 9,503.) Was burnt by the Danes in 800, 
and rebnilt 40 years afterwards by the bishop of Lindisfame. 
It was a place of strength daring the Norman role. The 
family of Bruce were the principal owners of Hartlepool in the 
13th century. The first charter was given by king John ; this 
charter was confirmed by the bishop and afterwards by queen 
^Elizabeth — about this time it was a considerable port. It has 
been much resorted to as a sea-bathing place. 

• Stockton, (Pop. 9,808.) There are little or no historical 
associations connected with this town. 'It has, however, a 
stirring and thriving foreign trade with the Baltic provinces 
and other countries ; besides several mannfactories of sail-cloth 
and linen, with iron and brass foundries. 

Shields, South. (Pop. 28,974.) A town of recent and hum- 
ble origin— once celebrated for its trade in salt ; and owing 
its recent importance to its extensive trade in coals. The Ro- 
mans once had a military station hese, and many Roman an- 
tiquities have been discovered. 

Sunderland. (Pop. 67,894.) And Bishopwearmouth form 
one continuous town, and owe their importance to their 
situation, at the mouth of a navigable river which flows 
through a rich mineral country. In the reign of Henry VlLl, 
this became a place of importance. In the great civil war, 
Sunderland allied itself with the cause of the parliament, by 
whom it was garrisoned. The town sufiered much in this 
war. 

Wearmouth, Bishop. (Pop. 85,085.) In which was included 
Sunderland until 1719, when the latter was allowed to set up 
for itself, has no history distinct from that of Sunderland. 

Weannout\ Monk. (Pop. 8,366.) Atownonthe opposite 
side of the Wear ; and connected with Sunderland, and its 
neighbour, — the other Wearmouth, — by a celebrated bridge, 
is a very ancient town. The church is said to be as old as 
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684 A mosasterj was feunded in 674 by the famova abbot 
BiBcopios. It suffered firom the Banes and the Scots. Hal- 
colm and his followers burned it in 1070. The bishop of Dor- 
ham rebuilt the monasterj, and in time it was made a dQ>en- 
dmcj of the raonasterj of Durham. It is said that the vener- 
able Bede passed the early part of his life in this monastery, 
and further t!hat he was a native of the parish. 

Xn. ESSEX. 

Pop. 869,313 ms. Ar. 1,657 sq. ms. L. 60 ms. 
B., 50 ms. 

This coiintj is made up of the mainland and a nnm- 
ber of small islands bordering on the river Thames 
and the German ocean. 

Essex forms part of the large level country in this 
part of the island. There are a few gentle ascents in 
the N. W. part of the county; the level country 
towards the sea, has several extensive salt marshes. 
These parts are exceedingly unhealthy. 

The country, generally, presents a varying and 
highly pleasing landscape. The villages appear very 
picturesque, and several districts are studded with the 
princely residences of the wealthy. 

The county of Essex is almost entirely destitute of 
minerals, so that the houses are built of brick. The 
chalk and clay strata, of the neighbourhood of Londim, 
extends nearly all over it. 

The Soil is of every variety — ^rich loam, meadow and 
marsh land. Essex is, on the whole, very fertile ; and 
the agriculture is well and skilfully conducted. Besides 
the cultivation of the ordinary crops, that of the hop- 
plant is largely on the increase. 
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History, A prince of the TSinohcmtes^ who inhabited 
this county, is said to have invited Caesar to the con- 
quest of Britain. The Romans had five principal sta- 
tions in the county. Essex formed one of the kingdoms 
of the Saxons, but the weakest of the whole. King 
Sebert of Essex, who was nephew of the first christian 
king Ethelbert, embraced Christianity, and converted 
the heathen temples into christian churches. The Danes 
were very powerful in Essex. The rebellion of Wat 
Tyler had its rise in this county in the reign of Richard 
II. The people of Essex were warmly attached to the 
royal cause in the great civil wars ; and among the 
fiist to hail joyfully the restoration of Charles XL 

Remains of Roman and Saxon roads can be plenti- 
fully traced. The county was also studded with strong 
castles, from which their robber oivners often issued 
forth, to the alarm and terror of the defenceless people. 
Previous to the reformation, Essex contained no less 
than forty-seven religious houses. 

Chdmaford, (Pop. 6,003.) Derivef its name from a ford on 
the river Chelmer. In the reign of Henry L it became a 
place of some importance. It had its charter from king John. 
In the reign of Edward HI. it sent fonr representatives to a 
council held at Westminster. In the village of Moulsham, 
connected with the town, there was a Dominican priory of 
considerable note. There are no manufactures at Chelmsford ; 
but there are large plantations of bops in the neighbourhood. 

CoLCHBSTBB. (Fop. 19,443.) One of the most ancient towns 
in the kingdom, was once the capital of the Trinobantes. It 
was also the first settlement of the Romans in the island. The 
Saxons called it Colne Ceaster. The Danes occupied Colches- 
ter ; and it was a fiourishing town at the time of the conquest. 
It was taken by a party of foreigners in the reign of John, ^ 
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that king drove them out and retook it. This town sastained 
a siege of eleven weeks in defence of the cause of Charles I^ 
when Fairfax took it, and shot the principal defenders. 

The great plague reached Colchester, and carried off 5,000 
of its people. The town has some shipping trade, but no local 
manufactures, though formerly it was remarkable for extensive 
woollen manufactures. 

Harwich, (Fop. 4451.) Beceived its charter in the reign of 
Edward 11. It is a very ancient town, and formerly enjoyed more 
prosperity than it does at this day. The town is situated at 
the mouths of the Stour and Orwell, and until some years ago, 
it was a port of embarkation for Holland and Germany. Har- 
wich had two members of parliament in the reign of £dward III. 

MaMon. (Pop. 5,888.) Supposed to be a Roman station, is a 
very ancient town. There have been found several Roman coins, 
and there are still some traces of a Roman camp. The Saxons 
and Danes successively occupied this camp, and Kdward the 
elder fortified the town in 920. After much fighting, the Danes 
remained possessors of the place, about 995. In 1291, the 
then bishop of London founded a carmelite priory here, which 
continued until the destruction of the religious houses. 

Saffron Walden, (Pop. 5,911.) The Saffron plant was 
once largely grown in the neighbourhood, hence the adjunct 
in its name : the term Wealden is from the Saxon Wecdal, a 
wood, and den, a valley. 

The town received its first charter from Edward VI., 1649. 
The first earl of Essex, established a benedictine priory in 
this town. The ruins of this priory were afterwards occupied 
by a stately edifice, the mansion of lord Audley, which in part 
exists still. 

Xni. GLO UCESTERSHIRE. 

Pop. 458,805. At. 1,258 sq. ms. Greatest L. 70 ms. 
Greatest B. 40 ins. 

This county is naturally divided into three parts 
which differ much from each other in soil, climate) and 
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aspect. The first part is the district of the Cotswold 

liills, the largest of the three divisions as well as the 

most bleak aad barren. 2. — ^The vale of the Severn 

and Avon, or the whole range of country extending 

from Warwickshire in the north, to Bristol on the 

south. 3. — ^The forest district, or the country lying 

Trest of the Severn. This is what is usually termed 

the Forest ofDearij once so essential to the purposes of 

the navy ; it is the smallest division of the three, and 

is throughout varied and picturesque, though not 

mountainous. 

Soil. In the district of the Cotswold hills the soil 
generally is very light, and sheep are extensively rear- 
ed to supply the London market. The vale district 
has a fine deep rich soil ; and in centuries gone by was 
famed for its beauty and fertility, '' rich in corn, pro* 
ductive of. fruits, in some part, by the sole favor of 
nature, in others by the art of cultivation enticing even 
the lazy to industry, by the prospect of a hundred 
fold return." The Forest of Dean district is celebrated 
for its timber — ^the soil is either sandy, peaty, or lioie- 
stone. 

Minerala, Coal and ironstone are the principal 
minerals. This county is long famed for its woollen 
manufactures. 

History. Gloucestershire was called by the Britons 
Duffin, (a vale.) The people of this county (the Du- 
boni)^ were among the first to submit to the Romans. 
Gloucester and Cirencester, were two principal Roman 
stations ; and the county was intersected by the Roman 
roads. Several interesting remains of that great people 
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have been found in different places. It was the theatre 
of ynrions encounters between the Britons and Anglo- 
Saxons — ^the former received a severe over throw at 
Dirham. 

Dming the Danish invasion Gloucestershire snfiered 
from frequent incursions. This county did not fridt'* 
lessly resist the conqueror, and henee most of the old 
proprietors retained their possession. 

In the wars of Stephen and Matilda the inhabitants 
geserally, took the side of the latter. In the reign of 
Henry 11. the Welsh troubled them by their inroads. 
In the days of king John they took the part of the 
barons ; while in the parliamentary war they took the 
week side— that of the unfortunate Charles L 

Name, This county obtained its name firem ih# eity 
of Gloucester; the Colonia Olevwn of the Roinans$ and 
the Caer Gloew of the ancient Britons — from prince 
Gloew who ruled here about the period of the Bomaa 
invasion. 

Bristol (Pop. 187,888.) This ancient city forms a oounty 
in itseli^ and is remarkable for the great number of its charita- 
ble institutions, the parish churches are all of an older date 
than the reformation, and they are the admiration of ayery 
one for their richness, magnificence, and beauty. The cathe&al 
was founded in 1148, and dedicated to St. Augustine. The 
churdh of St. Mary, Kedcliffe, one of the most beautiful parish 
churches in Great Britain, was fbunded In 1249'. Rebuilt and 
repaired in 1455, by the munificent Canynge, then mayor of 
the city, but who on the demise of his wife, took holy orders 
and entered the priesthood. Two beautiful monuments, to 
this illustrious man, grace the interior. The name of the un- 
poet, Chatterton, will henceforth be connected with this 
"irch. In the churchyard of Bt. Peter's— another very 
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asdent sftrnctore— repose tfie remaMs a^ another ^fted, but 
tmhappy "child of nature" — the poet Savage. 

We caimot find space to cnmnerate ail tfte interesting re- 
mains of the days of ** merne England^"' that are tc^be seen in 
thitf noble old city. 

TJ^e baavtiiiil suburb of CHfton retnarkable for itr salubrity, 
ia- one of the resorts of the if ealtl and fashion of the Iknd. 
St* Vincent's rocks, and the wide expanse of the downs ever- 
looking the winding Arony and the broad expanse oi9 the 
Severn, shonld be seen to be Appreciated. 

iVime onrf 5w<ory.— Bristol was the Caer Oder of the Bri- 
tons— that is the City of Oder, ^e AUna of Antoninus. 
The Staoss called it BrUunn^ the pleasant city. In early 
days it was a fortified city. !From Bristol Harold set out to 
invade Wales in 1063. The slave market of Bristol was sup- 
pressed by- the Conqueror at the request of the Archbishop 
I^anfranc. In the reign of Bufns walls were erected. Henry 
II. resided for four yean in Bristol, and had part of his ednca- 
tioiL there* The inhabitants were attached to the cause* of the 
house of Xencaster. Henry VII. fined the inhabitants en his 
visit, i486, for displaying too much finery on the occasion. 
Henry VHI. constituted Bristol a bishopric. In 1648, the 
fbrces of prince Rupert eicpefied those of the parliament from 
the dty, but Fairfax retook it and destroyed the fortifications. 
In 1881 the great reform riot occurred in which several lives 
and much property were destroyed. This formidable riot was 
brought about by the imprudence of the unpopular recorder. 
Bristol has been the birth-place of many distinguished charae- 
ten. Cabot and KUiott the great navigators? the Afriean 
traveller, Bowditch; the poet Chatterton, and several others. 
The shipping trade of Bristol is very considerable ; and there 
are several manufactories of brass and copper, glass, zinc, 
lcad» soap, leather, fee, besides iron foundries, and some ex- 
tensive cotton factories. Coal is abundantly found on the sub- 
urbs of the city. 

CheUmham. (Pop. 36,051.) This town derives its import- 
apLO^.. principally from its far*famed mineral spripgp* The 
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Streets and squares are lined with trees, and the surrounding 
scenery is rich and beautiful. 

Cirencester, (Pop. 6,096.) Prior to the Roman invasion 
this town was a city of the Britons. It formed a Roman colo* 
ny. Penda attached it to the kingdom of Mercia. The rebel- 
lion in favor of Richard IL was terminated here by the death 
of its principal leaders. This town resisted the unconstita- 
tional measures of Charles I., but warmly espoused the cause 
of the mach abused James If. The Roman antiquities found 
are very numerous, comprising altars, statues, sculptures, 
coins, &c. 

Gloucester. (Pop. 17,573.) Was a city when London 
was styled a borough. It was the Caer Glow, or fair city, of 
the Britons. It was a Roman military station of great conse- 
quence. They called it Colonia Geevum ; and the Saxons gave 
it its present name. Edward Ironside and Canute fought 
here for the possession of the kingdom. Rufus and Malcolm 
of Scotland met at Gloucester to acyust their differences. It 
was the scene of fierce contention between Stephea and 
Maude. Henry 11. took the castle of Gloucester from the in- 
famous Mortimer. Henry in. was crowned here. Edward L 
held a parliament, 1278. It resolutely took the side of the 
parliament against Charles I. and successfully sustained a 
siege conducted by the king in person, with 30,000 men, al- 
though the garrison consisted only of 1,500 men, ill-supplied 
with everything. 

The city walls were spitefully destroyed after the restora- 
tion ; part of them were of the date of the Roman occupation. 

This city was remarkable for the number of its religious edi- 
fices. It contained a stately abbey in which several Mercian 
queens, and other noble ladies, devoted themselves in earnest 
to the service of God. The cathedral of Gloucester is one of 
the noblest edifices of its kind in England. It was first erect- 
ed in 1047, by the bishop of Worcester. 

The shipping trade of Gloucester is becoming more in^or- 
tant every year. It was celebrated for its cloth manufactures 
about 300 years ago. Pins are now its staple manufacture. 
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Stroud. (Pop. 36,535.) Has been long noted as the centre 
of the woollen manufacture in the south of England: the 
waters of the Frome, or Stroud, possess several properties 
favourable to the fixing of the colours. 

Tewkesbury. (Pop. 6,878.) The name of this town, accord- 
ing to William of Malmesbury, is from the Greek Theotocos 
the mother of Grod, to whom the venerable abbey was dedica- 
ted. This abbey was founded by the dukes of Mercia in 715. 
"Men no less distinguished for their high rank than for their 
piety and virtue.*' Henry VIII. destroyed the Lady Chapel, 
Cloister House, &c., by fire. In the renovated abbey may be 
seen monuments of prince Edward, son of Edward lY. ; of the 
duke of Clarence, that king's brother, and of many of the nobi- 
lity, who fell in the battle of Tewhesbwryy M-ajf 1471, in which 
the power of the Lancastrians was for ever broken. This 
famous battle field is about half a mile south of the town, and 
is known by the name of hloodi/ meadow. In the parliamen- 
tary war the town was alternately in the hands of the rival 
parties. In 1644, the parliament troops surprised the town, 
and retained it^ The trade of Tewkesbury consists mainly in 
the manufacture of lace and stockings. 

XIV. HAMPSHIRE. 

Pop. 405,370. At. 1,672 sq. ms. L. 40 ms. 
B. 38 ms. 

'^ The general aspect of this county presents a pleas- 
ing, and often a beautiful variety of gently rising hills, 
fruitful valleys and wide expanses of woodland, and 
alternate sheep walk and richly cultivated soil" The 
county is intersected by the north and south down 
hills. 

The Soil is frequently a clayey or a boggy loam, or 
a sandy soil, with much of a chalky nature. 

The county throughout is very much occupied by 
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wood of every description ; but it was formerly milch 
more wooded than at this day. It is stated of William 
the conqueror, that he extirpated the people and de- 
stroyed their habitations, in order that he might have 
ample scope for the pursuits of the chase. 

History^ ^c. The inhabitants of Hampshire long and 
valiantly defended themselves against the Saxons, but 
they were completely overcome at Sway, when the 
British king, Ambrosius, lost 5,000 of his followers. 
Under the Saxons, it was called Huntun Scyre^ whence 
comes its present name. In the 9th century the Danes 
made a descent on the county and plundered the prin- 
cipal towns ; but these robbers were overtaken before 
they reached their ships laden vdth plunder, and de- 
servedly well beaten. The Danes did not fail to come 
again and again, though often beaten. 

The New Forest was the scene of th« death of more 
than one descendant of the conqueror — ^a sort of retri- 
bution on his race for the miseries inflicted by him on 
the people. Henry, his grandson, perished by entan- 
glement in the branches. Richard, and William Ku- 
ftis — the former by the horns of a stag, and the latter, 
accidentally, or otherwise, by the arrow of Tyrel, his 
attendant. 

Odiham castle was the retreat of king John during 
the triumph of the barons, and to it again that pledge- 
breaker returned after he had disgraced himself by vio- 
lating the most solenm engagements. Mai^aret of 
Anjou, 1471, sought refuge m this county after her de- 
feat and the death of the famouis Earl of Warwick. 
The notorious Perkin Warbcck surrendered to Henry 
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VII. at the castle of Beaulieu, in this county, 1498. 

Edward VI. visited the most remarkable places of. 
this county during his brief reign ; his sister queen 
Elizabeth, encmnbered the generous people by making 
three different visits to Hampshire, when she was, as 
she shoiM be, magnificently entertained. This county 
"was the scene of more than one bloody encounter be- 
tween the royalists and parliamentarians. Charles I. 
after his final defeat lay concealed here until he surren- 
dered himself to Colonel Hammond, 1647. 

The Romans had several military stations in this 
coimty — ^traces of no less than twenty have been found 
in various places, besides the remains of temples, and 
amphitheatre. Saxon camps too, occur in several 
2)laces. 

Andover, (Po. 6,395.) A Roman road took its way through 
this town. It had two members of parliament in the reign of 
Edward I. The parish church is as old as the reign of the 
conqueror. There is a silk manufactory in the town. 

Basingstoke, (Pop. 4,263.) Was incorporated in the reign 
of Edward L, when it was represented in parliament. Pre- 
viously, in Domesday book, it is set down as a royal manor. 
In 1261, an hospital was founded here by Henry HI. for the 
maintenance of poor infirm priests. 

This town has given birth to several eminent men. John^ 
Basing, a greek scholar of the 18th century — ^Lancaster an emi- 
nent navigator of the reign of Elizabeth, and many others. 

Christckurch, (Pop. 7,476.) This church was founded early 
in the Saxon times. It was rebuilt by the bishop of Durham, 
who received it as a gift from William II. It is a very large 
and interesting church displaying various styles of architec- 
ture» and containing, it is asserted, one of the finest altar- 
pieces in England. The ancient name of the town was Troy- 
enham. 
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GotporU (Pop. 7,414.) In 1144, king Stephen narrowly 
escaped shipwreck in a voyage from France and put in for 
shelter at this place, and in gratitude for his safety, he named 
it '* God's port/' Gosport is considered of such importance 
that it is carefully fortified. Tiie tovm contains extensive bar- 
racks, besides numerous works for the victualling of the royal 
navy. 

■ Lymington. (Pop. 6,282.) Roman remaiifs have been found 
in this to^vn ; and not far from it an ancient encampment may 
yet be traced. Hurst castle, in the neighbourhood, was built 
by Henry VTI., to protect the entrance to the channel. Charles 
L passed some time here a close prisoner previous to his exe- 
cution. A poor Catholic priest, named Atkinson, spent tbe 
dreary term of thirty years, closely imprisoned, within its 
gloomy walls, for merely exercising the duty of his sacred min- 
istry. Two lighthouses stand in the immediate neigbonrhood 
of the castle. 

Portsmouth. '(Pop. 72,096.) According to Camden this 
town was erected in conseqnence of the retiring of the sea^ 
from the inhabitants of Porchester at the head of the harbour. 
In the reign of Henry HI. it was a government dock-yard. Ed- 
ward IV. commenced its fortifications. In the reign of Henry 
VIILitwas considered the chief naval arsenal. All the war 
vessels of the kingdom in the reign of Edward YI. scarcely 
exceeded fifty, and these almost all lay at Portsmouth. In 
the great civil war it espoused the parliamentary cause. 
Charles II. was here married to Catherine of Portugal. In 
1782, the Royal George, with her admiral, and a crew of about 
400 men perished, by accidentally capsizing in a sudden squall 
of wind. 

Southampton. (Pop. 85,085.) A Roman station lay aboat a 
mile from this town, and many Roman remjiins hare been 
fonnd here. Its ancient name was Hantune — ^to this was added 
South, to distinguish it from Northam, The Danes paid it 
one of their pillaging visits in 878, when they were repulsed. 
In the end of the 10th century they had better success, for 
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they Bucceeded in their work of plunder and destruction. 
Neta this town Canute is said to have administered the well 
known, and well merited rehnke to his flattering courtiers. 
William I. considered this town of particular importance and 
therefore located some of his followers in it as spies on the 
moTements of the people. In 1888, Southampton was sacked 
by the united fleets of the French, Spanish and Genoese, and 
many of the inhabitants were murdered. Bichard II. increas- 
ed and strengthened the works of defence soon after. In 1414, 
the army of Henry V. rendezvoused here previous to their 
departure to the conquest of France. Large fleets took their 
departure from this port at various times, for the purpose of 
interfering in the quarrels of the continent. In 1554, Phillip 
II. of Spain disembarked here on his way to espouse the much 
misrepresented queen Maiy. 

There are some religious edifices of a period long anterior to 
the " Reformation.*' The church is an intermixture of various 
styles ; the ancient hospital for lepers, dedicated to St. Mary 
Magdalene, and a convent of grey friars existed in the town : 
no traces of these now remain. 

WiNOHBSTER. (Pop. 13,704.) Is oue of the most ancient 
cities of Britain : it was the Roman station of Yenta Bulgarum. 
Subsequently it became the seat of government of the Saxon, 
Danish, and Norman kings. Here Alfred and Canute obtained 
some of their greatest victories. 

In the reign of Henry L the city was a mile, in eveiy way, 
more extensive than it is at this day. Winchester was a fre- 
quent place of residence for the English kings, till the death 
of queen Anne.. There are monuments in its cathedral to a 
number of royal personages. It was the chief seat of govern- 
ment, the site of the royal mint, and had a magnificent royal 
palace. The original cathedral is said to have been built by 
king Lucius in the year 177, on the spot occupied by a heathen 
temple. The existing cathedral is cruciform ; the nave of which 
was erected by the celebrated William of Wykeham. Win- 
chester college also owes its erection to this generous bishop ; 
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it is the oldest institation of its class in England, and served as 
a model for the schools of Eton and Westminster. In the 12th 
century Winchester contained three royal monasteries, several 
religious houses of less note, and more than forty parish 
churches. 

XV. HEREFORDSHIRE. 

Pop. 115,482. Ar., 836 square ms. L., 38 ms. B., 
35 ms. 

The surface of this county is varied and undulating. 
The hills are not very high, and the prospects from their 
summits, in every direction, are pleasing. It formed a 
part of the ancient Siluria, and one of the descriptive 
poets describes it in these words : — 

" Pleasant Siluria, land of varions views, 
Hills, rivers, woods, and lawns, and purple groves, 
Pomaceous, mingling with the curling growth 
Of tendril hops, that flannt upon their poles.'' 

The scenery on the Wye is widely famed for its pic- 
turesque beauty and variety. The poem of Pope on 
'' The Man of Ross " has given the Wye and Ross a 
celebrity that will not speedily pass away. 

^' The people of Hereford pride themselves for ex- 
cellence in four articles beginning with the letter W, 
viz., wheat, wool, wood, and water ; and of these they 
have certainly a right to boast, without the imputation 
of provincial partiality." 

There are no manu&ctures of any importance if we 
except perry and cider. 

History. The inhabitants of the county^ uader their 
leader, the renowned Caractacus, made a resotut« re^ 
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sistance to the Koman Conquest. Hereford was one 
of the counties that last submitted to the Saxon au- 
thority. On account of its proximity to the Welsh, it 
suffered long and grievously from the incursions of that 
people. And Offa, the Mercian king, threw up a ditch 
100 miles in length to prevent their inroads. This did 
not hinder the Welsh from coming over, and defeating 
the English in a great battle near Hereford, 1056. 

Hereford was again ravaged by the Welsh, under 
Owen Glendower, in 1402. 

In the Wars of the Roses it took the side of the 
Yorkists. Edward IV. was able to raise 23,000 men in 
the county, wherewith he defeated the army of Margaret, 
queen of Henry VI., at Mortimer's Cross, near Leo- 
minster, 1461. Since the wars of Charles I. Hereford 
has, with scarcely any interruption, enjoyed the blessings 
of peace. 

Hekefosd. (Fop. 12,108.) The origin of this town, as 
well as its name, is involved in obscurity. The Britons called 
it Hen-fordd, i.e., the old way. It became the capital of the 
Mercian kingdom. The British princes of Wales agreed to 
pay tribute to Athelstane at Hereford. The Welsh broke their 
engagements, and with other mischief, burnt the town. After 
the Lancastrian defeat at Mortimer's Cross, Owen Tudor, the 
Webh leader and others were executed here. 

The town sniFered in the civil war of Charles L, having 
been twice beseiged. The Scottish army, under Lord Leven 
beseiged it in 1545, when it was bravely and successfully de- 
fended by Colonel Scudamore and the royal troops. 

Hereford and its neighbourhood contained various Monas-< 
teries. Other £eli|^ous Houses existed in the neighbr- 
previous to the " Beformation.'' 
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The cathedral was built by one of the bishops in 1055 ; and 
rebuilt by another good bishop after the Welsh had destroyed 
it. This wa» one of the ways the prelates of these days of 
" monkish ignorance " expended the revenues of their benefices, 
in raising those glorious temples to the true worship of the 
Most High ; or in the endowment of colleges and other insti- 
tutions for bringing the blessings of an enlightened and 
Christian education within the reach of even the poorest ; or 
perhaps in providing a Sanctuary for the friendless helples'^ 
orphans ; or for the no less helpless aged poor. Well and truly 
had they " learned the luxury of doing good ; " peace be nnto 
them. 

Leominster, or Love- Minster. (Pop. 5,214.) So called out 
of reverence to a Minster or Monastery that existed here in 
the Catholic times. A castle in the neighbourhood belonged 
to Merwald the founder of the Monastery. In the reign of 
the Confessor the town was the private property of queen 
Edithae. Leominster was prominent in aiding the sup- 
pression of Northumberland's rebellion in the reign of Mary. 

The grammar school was founded by that queen. 

The church displays a mixture of all styles of architecture, 
from the Norman downwards. 

XVI. HERTFORDSHIRE. 

Pop. 167,298. Ar. 611 sq. ms. L. 35 ms. B. 27 ms. 

*' The general appearance of this county is extremely 
pleasant, especially as seen from eminences or from ttc 
high roads, though its hill^ are not sufficiency elevated, 
nor its vales sufficiently depressed and broken to affbrd 
the decisive character of picturesque or romantic 
beauty." The N. Part of the county is the most hilly. 

Hertfordshire is agreeably wooded, and the fields are 
enclosed with neat hedge-rows. The atmosphere is 
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very salubrious throughout, and this, with its other 
attractions, render it the resort of the wealthy, who 
come to reside here in great numbers, from the weariness 
and toil of the great metropolis. 

The Soil is either chalk, day, or gravely and the 
vales through which the rivers wind their way, are 
generally very rich and fertile. 

In addition to the usual grain crops,, turnips and 
clover are largely produced. Cromwell gave an annual 
prize . to every farmer who attended to their culture. 
At this day large quantities are grown. 

Straw plait is the principal manufacture of the county. 

NaiM. Hertford by some is said to mean the Ford 
of Harts ; by others the Arrni/s Ford, 

History, The county was inhabited by the Cassii at 
the period of the Roman invasion; their chief was 
Cassivelaunus. The Romans had a principal station in 
the county. Under the Saxons, Hertford was shared 
by the £. Saxon and Mercian kingdoms. The Danes 
overran this county during their incursions, but Alfred 
checked their career by diverting the course of the 
Lea into another channel. 

At St. Albans, William the Conqueror, after his 
victory at Hastings, was compelled by the brave abbot 
and the force at his command, to swear he would rule 
the country according to its own laws and customs. 

The county has several Roman remains, encampments, 
and roads. Coins, urns, and statuary have been found 
abundantly. There are architectural antiquities of much 
interest in diSerent places. Abbeys, churches, and 
priories. 
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Hbrtford. (Fop. 6,605.) Is a very ancient town. A sjnod 
was held there in the 7th centuiy. It was the capital of the 
£. Saxons. A castle was built here bj Edward the Elders 
about 909, after the town had been despoiled by the Danes. 
The castle was alternately possessed by the forces of the king 
and those of the French, in the troubles of John's reign. In 
1345 King Edward IIL granted the town to John of Gaunt, 
his 4th son. The King of France, when a prisoner in this 
reign occasionally resided here. Henry IV. kept his court here 
at the deposition of Richard II. Henry bestowed it on Joan 
of Navarre, his wife The court remoYed hither on account of 
the plague in the reign of Elizabeth. 

James I. settled the town and manor on Prince Charles. 
The castle frequently changed owners. 

The E. I. Company have here a preparatory school to their 
college at Haileybuiy. 

St. AVmns. (Pop. 7,000.) This borough is built near the site 
of the ancient city of Verulam, which ranked as a Municipium 
under the Romans. On a hill in the neighbourhood the proto- 
martyr of Britain, St. Allan shed his blood for the faith. It 
was alternately in the hands of the Britons and Saxons, who 
fiercely disputed for its possession. King Offa erected a noble 
abbey for 100 monks, in honor of St. Alban on the site of his 
martyrdom. Lady Morgan touchingly remarks on this famous 
abbey : — " Nothing now remains but its portal or gateway, with 
its beautiful pointed arch above, and its paved court below — so 
often filled with the gorgeous ttains of royal guests, and princely 
confraternities. The conventual church, however, though but a 
fragment of the once magnificent pile, attests the grandeur of 
the whole, and the perfection of ecclesiastical architecture in 
England during the middle ages." Within this church, among 
others, stands the monument of the Protector, Duke of Glou« 
cester — " good Duke Humphery,** as he was familiarly called. 

The wish of the modem martyr. Sir Thomas Moore, was to 
live and die in its neighbourhood. Bacon is interred in the 
yard of the church of St. Michael. 
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Spenser thus aiiigB of the melancholy departed glory of 

Verulam: — ' 

** *TwBS the city which the gariand woTe 
Of Britftiii*s pride, delivered unto me 
By Bouum Tietory, which it wove of yore, 
Tho' nought at all hut ruins now I he. 
And lie in my own ashes, as ye see. 
Verlame I was: what boots it that I was, 
SUh Tu^ I am hut weeds and wasted grass*** 

The abbot of St. Albans was raised to the dignity of first 
abbot in England by the only Bnglish Pope, Adrian IV. During 
the wars of the roses, two bloody battles were fought near St. 
Albans, the first in 1455» when the Torkists obtained the victory 
and made prisoner Henry VI. himself. In 1461 the second 
battle was fought, and the Lancastarians retrieved their honor 
and rescued their king. On the invention of the art of printing, 
a press was set up by the monks in their abbey of St. Albans^ 
from whence were issued some of the earliest specimens of that 
glorious art in England — conclusive evidence of their wishes 
" to keep the multitude in darkness." When will our Pro- 
testant countrymen cease to believe the malignant libels on 
those worthy men, to whom they owe so much ? If they would 
only open their eyes and see this, and other evidences as to 
their worth on the impartial page of history. 

XVIL HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 

Pop. 64,183. Ar. 361 ms. L. 18 ms. B. 17 ma. 

This small county contains no hill or elevation ; a 
good deal of its snr&ce is occupied by fens—-" the fen- 
ny district," as it is called. In ancient times neariy the 
whole sur&ce of the county was occupied by forests. 
The Saxons called it ffuntendunaci/re, i,e. Hunter's dovm. 

The soil is not very fertile, yet wheat, oats, and 
other grain crops are raised. In the fenny country the 
breeding of horses for the markets, is much attended 
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to. Agriculture is the sole employment of the inhabi- 
tants ; there being no manufactures whatever. 

History^ ^c. Tlie conqueror gave this county, with 
the title of earl, to Walthof, a noble Saxon, together 
with his niece as wife. Walthof conspired against his 
benefactor, and his i^dfe, more loyal to her uncle than 
to her husband, betrayed him. The next earl of Hun- 
tingdon was a royal Scot — ^David. The next who 
graced the title was the celebrated Hobin Hood — so 
runs the story. Among the other earls of Hunting- 
don was lord Hastings, grandson of the nobleman be- 
headed by the duke of Gloucester — ^afterwards Bichard 
HI. This county gave birth 4» Oliver Cromwell, and it 
figured prominently in the great civil war — ^the * Iron- 
sides ' were in a great measure raised in the protector's 
nativQ county. At Kimbolton castle Catherine of 
Arragon peacefully passed the remainder of her life 
after her di voice from Henry VHL : she died 1536. 
There were three or four important Roman stations 
in this county; three Roman roads intersected it. 
Remains of ancient encampments are to be seen in 
many parts. Feudal castles were at Coningham, Kim- 
bolton, and other places. There were priories and 
abbeys in different parts. 

HcMTiNODON. (^Pop. 6,219.) Was a town of importance in 
the Sazon times. Edward, the Elder, built a castle here. 
It was for a time the property of the Scottish king, from whom 
it was taken by Henry II. Oliver Cromwell was bom in 
Huntingdon, 1599. An ancient priory of Black canons, and 
other religious, existed here before the "Reformation." The 
town suffered severely from the royalists in the great civil war. 
It lies in the midst of an agricultural district, and has no manu- 
factures. 
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St» Ive8» (Pop. 3,622.) The name is derived from St. Ivo, 
an eastern missionary, who was buried here in the early part 
of the 7th century. Oliver Cromwell rented a farm near this 
town, previous to his military carreer,. 

XVIII. KENT. 

** Kent, in the commentaries Ceasar writ, 
Is termed the civil'st place of all this isle. 
Sweet is the country because full of riches ; 
The people liberal, valiant, active, wealthy." 

Pop. 615,706. Ar. 1,627 sq. ms. L. 63 ms. 40 ms. 

The general aspect of the county, is very beautiful. 
'^The whole county excepting the Marshes and the 
Weald, is a cluster of small hills ; two chains of hills 
run through the middle of the county from W. to E. 
The soil mostly consists of chalk, loam, and clay. Kent 
is noted for the growth of hops ; the hops of Kent are 
remarkable for their strength and richness. The county 
possesses a genial climate in most places : the marsh land 
is considered unhealthy. Geologists are of opinion 
that Kent was originally connected with France, on 
account of the strong resemblance of the chalky clifis 
of Dover and Calais. It is speciously argued that the 
isthmus that formerly connected the two countries was 
violently rent asimder by the force of a current from 
the N. The greatest depth of the strait between Do- 
ver and Calais is only 29 fathoms. 

History. The name of the county is of Celtic origin, 
— ^the country of the Cautii. Here Csesar landed 55 
years before Christ, where he was stoutly resisted by 
. the inhabitants, and even on this, and on his second 
invasion, he did not succeed in securing a single garri- 
son for his troops. Claudius, however, more by fraud 
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than force, conquered tliis brave people, who afterwards 
became well attached to the imperial government 
Here too the Saxon adventurers first landed and estab- 
lished their first kingdom. Ethelbert, a descendant of 
Hengist, was one of the most able of the kings of 
the heptarchy, and the first regal convert of 
St. Augustine, who brought the " glad tidings of the 
gospel," 596, having been sent hither by his Holiness 
St. Gregory the great. The Danes began their pira- 
cies in this county, 839. They continued their depre- 
dations at various intervals until their kings obtained 
the sway over the entire kingdom. 

At the Norman conquest the inhabitants of Kent 
under their archbishop of Canterbury obliged the con- 
queror to respect their ancient liberties. Kent rose up 
to resist the oppression of William Rufba. The Dau- 
phin of France landed also in Kent on his invasion of 
England at the instigation of the barons in the reign of 
John. Kent took the lead in several rebellions — ^Wat 
Tyler's, in 1381— Jack Cade's, in 1450— and Wyatt,s 
in the reign of Mary. 

The county is so full of historical remains of the olden 
time, that it is impossible to give in this limited space 
even the driest catalogue of them. There are some 
British remains at Dover, and at the downs near Ayles- 
ford, where a great battle was fought and Horsa slain, 
455. There are remains of Boman stations at Dover, 
Rochester, and a great number of other places. The 
Roman roads intersected the county ; a principal one, 
(Watling Street,) from Dover to London. The eode- 
siastical remains are so numerous that they may be seen 
;« «iniost every part of the county. 
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Cantsbbuht. (Pop. 18,898.) This city is most a^jTeeably 
situated in a valley surrounded by hills ; its appearance from 
every point is highly picturesque. The origin of the city is 
antecedent to the Roman invasion and even beyond the era 
of authentic British history. The Romans made it a principal 
station, and from its early intercourse with **the Mother 
and Mistress of all Christian Chtirches," it possessed two 
Christian Churches in the 2nd century. The Saxons made 
it the capital of their first kingdom. St. Augustine was the 
first archbishop of Canterbury, having been raised to that 
dignity by the Pope. In the reign of Ethelred the Danes slew 
no less than 40,000 of the citizens, and the archbishop, Alphege, 
among the rest. St. Thomas i Becket was murdered in his 
cathedral here by some of Henry II. 's rafflan attendants, 
1171. Henry sincerely lamented this foul, cowardly murder, 
and did public penance at the tomb of the saintly defender of the 
rights of the Church. The shrine of St. Thomas was one of 
the richest in Europe, but Henry VIII. appropriated the en- 
tire of its wealth to the purposes of his debaucheries, and im- 
piously destroyed the bones of the saint. The emigrant silk- 
weavers contributed to enrich the city. There the silk weaving 
was first established in England. Canterbury contains the 
tomb of the Black prince. Charles I. was married in Canter- 
bury to Henrietta of France, 1625. In the civil war the troops 
of Cromwell occupied the town. Charles II. held his court 
here for a short period. The cathedral was originally tiie 
chapel of the monastery established by St. Augustine. It was 
rebuilt by archbishop Lanfrance soon after the conquest, but 
being destroyed by fire, it was again rebuilt in 1194. and every 
succeeding archbishop, till the *' Reformation," made it his duty 
to adorn and enrich it, The archbishop of Canterbury ranks 
as first peer of the realm ; taking precedence of all, except the 
royal family. 

Chatham. (Pop. 28,424.) A modem town owing its impor- 
tance to its suitableness for a naval arsenal. Its name is de- 
rived from the Saxon Cyte, a cottage, and ham, a village. The 
church is dedicated to the B.V.M., and is supposed to be as <- 
as the conquest. 
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Dart/ortL (Pop. 5,763.) Is celebrated for its large manu- 
factories of powder — the first mill for the preparaticn of iron 
wire was established here — and perhaps the first paper mill. 
in the reign of Elizabeth. Edward in. founded and endowed 
a rich convent here for the order of Augustine. Wat Tyler s 
insurrection began in Dartford. 

DeaL (Pop. 7,067.) Said to be the place where Cresar 
landed. Is one of the cinque ports. 

Dover. (Pop. 22,244.) Another of the cinque ports. Its 
castle is said to be older than the Roman invasion. The 
Britons called this town JJroffirha^ i.e. a steep place. The Ro- 
mans, Dubris, and the Saxons, Dofra. It was a walled and 
fortified town in the earliest times, and a place of great 
strength under the Normans. Dover priory was founded in 
1132. The French ravaged the town in 1296. Charles II. 
landed in Dover on his restoration in 1660. In 1814 Louis 
Xvill. embarked from Dover to resume the French crown, 
which he soon was obliged to relinquish. In the reign of 
Henry VUl. Dover pier was built at considerable expense. 
Its present importance arises principally from its proximity to 
the continent. 

Folkstone. (Pop. 6,726.) This town is also a cinque port. 
It was known to the Romans when only a village. A short 
distance from the town there are the remains of a castle built it 
is said by king Ethelbert. This town is strongly fortified. Dr. 
William Harvey, who discovered the circulation of the blood, 
was bom here in 1578. 

Gravesend. (Pop. 16,633.) The French burnt this town in 
the reign of Richard IE. The watermen of Gravesend in con- 
sequence of this calamity had the exclusive right of conveying 
passengers to London. 

Greenwich. (Pop. 86,028.) The name of this town signi- 
fies the green dwelling; it has risen into importance since about 
the 10th century. The Danes kept their fleet at Greenwich for 
some two years, their land army lying hard by at Black- 
heath. Henry IV. resided much at Greenwich. It was the 
favourite residence of Henry VII., who founded near his 
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palade a mo&aptery for Franciscan friars. Henry Vm. was 
bom aA Greenwich, and he made it the scene of many of his 
extravagant festiTities. Mary and EKzabeth were bom here ; 
their brother Edward VI. died here. Elizabeth, and the 
Stuart princes passed much of their time at Greewich. Dr. 
Johnson sajonmed there for some time, and composed part of 
his "Irene" dnring his walk in the park. This town is the 
seat of the Royal Hospital and Royal Observatory. 

Hyihe, (Pop. 13,164.) Was formerly of much more im- 
portance than at this day, for it was a principal Cinque port. 
This town suffered from fire on more than one occasion, and 
from pestilence on another. These disasters in themselves mar- 
red the prosperity of the place. la clear weather the opposite 
coast of France may be seen from Hythe. * 

Maidstone. (Pop. 20,801.) Is a flourishing town in the 
midst of the hop country. There are also extensive paper-mills 
employing nearly 1,000 hands. 

The Britons ranked this as their third-rate city. They called 
it Medway^ from the river. Under the Romans it was a station 
of importance. The town was the property of the See of Can- 
terbury, until the time of Henry VIII. It passed to the rebel, 
Wyatt, who lost it on his attainder in the reign of Mary. This 
town proved its loyalty to Charles I. by twice enduring a siege 
from the Parliamentary army imder Fairfax. 

Rochester, (Pop. 14,931.) The See of Rochester is next to 
that of Canterbury in antiquity, but the smallest in England. 
The cathedral is cruciform, and was founded by pious King 
Bthelbert in 600. This town was incorporated by Henry II. 
It was the site of a Roman station ; there are the remains of a 
very ancient castle here. 

Seven Oaks, (Pop. 4,878.) Large quantities of hops are 
coltivated in this parish. The Kentish rebels under Jack Cade 
defeated the royal army here in 1450. 

Sheemese, (Pop. 8,549.) The dockyard is one of the finest 
in Europe. It has been brought to this pitch at a cost of three 
millions sterling. This dockyard was originaUy established by 
Charles H. 

p 
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Tunhridgt Wells, (Fop. 10,587.)* A centoiy ago this town 
was an inconsiderable place ; since it has risen to its present 
prosperity on account of the importance of its mineral springs. 
The value of these springs was accidentally ascertained in the 
reign of James I. The place was frequented by the queens of 
Charles I. and Charles 11., who brought it into fashionable 
notice ; yisitors have since progressively increased, and the 
town has enlarged in consequence. 

Walmer. (Pop. 2,165.) The castle of this town is the resi- 
dence of the lord warden of the Cinque ports. This office wss 
held by the Duke of Wellington, and here the Great Dule 
expired in 1852. 

Woolwich. (Pop. 82,367.) The most important and inte- 
resting objects here are the government works. The dockjard 
of Woolwich is supposed to be the first established. It consists 
of a narrow strip of land on the banks of the river. Here. 
too, is the grand depot of artillery for the army and navy. 
Barracks, foundries, factories, &c., for the manufactory of war- 
like stores, occupy more than 100 acres of ground. AH the 
government ordnance are first proved here. The weight of 
the largest gun known to have been cast in the arsenal is 90 
cwt., and the smallest from 2 to 3 cwt. The inhabitants are 
not engaged in any particular branch of manufacture nncos- 
nected with the public works, neither is there any trade of 
importance. 

XrX. LANCASHIRE. 

Pop. 2,031,236. At. 1,905 sq. ms. L. 74 ms. B. 45 ms. 
The surface of this county is very variable, especially 
towards the N. and E. The unconnected portion of 
the county bordering on Cumberland and Westmoreland, 
is like these counties, very hilly. Between the craggy 
precipices of thb region are some vales of great fertility. 
The extent of country drained by the Lune is adorned 
by evevj charming pleasing landscape. From the Lane 
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to the Ribble the surface is mostly a flat and fertile 
plain. The S. part is even more regular and fertile. 

The great coal-fleld of S. Lancashire, to which this 
county owes its pre-eminence in manufacturing industry, 
stretches from the Mersey to the Ribble. More rain 
falls in this county than in any other in England ; this 
is accounted for by its vicinity to the sea, and by the 
higher ranges of hills, — " the backbone of England," 
— on its E. side. 

Lancashire has a good deal of peaty soil in the N. 
and E. : the fertile portions' before alluded to are reck- 
oned excellent wheat lands. 

The lakes are situated in the N. Coniston is about 
7 miles in length, by | of a mile in breadth. 

Windermere belongs- partly to Lancashire and partly 
to Westmoreland ;'it is 15 miles long by 6 miles broad. 

Name. This county received its name from its county 
town, called by the Saxons Lcne Caster^ or the castle 
on the Lune. 

History, This was the scene of various conflicts be- 
tween the Britons and Saxons. In the 7th century the 
disjoined portion belonged to the great St. Gutlibert, hav- 
ing been conferred on him by King Egfrid. In 1323 the 
Scots, under Bruce, ravaged it. Edward III. made his 
son, John of Graunt, Duke of Lancaster, with privileges 
equal to royalty itself. In the civil war, most of the 
people took the part of Charles I. It was the scene 
of several battles between the contending forces in the 
17th century. The troops of the old Pretender were 
quartered at Preston in 1715 ; and in 1745 the young 
Pretender with his troops traversed the county on his 
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march into England, and on his return to Scotland. 
The first steam vessel that appeared in the Mersey was 
in 1815. She came from tlie Clyde and called at the 
Isle of Man. The Liverpool and Manchester railway 
was the first opened in the United Kingdom ; this oc- 
curred September 14, 1830, when the lamented Mr. 
Huskisson, M.P, for Liverpool, was accidentally kiUed. 
Numerous evidences of Roman rule are scattered 
through the country. There were no Isss than six im- 
portant Roman stations, the principal of which was at 
Manchester. Several Roman roads have been traced 
through the county, and all of these communicated 
with, or diverged from, Manchester. Great quantities 
of Roman coins have been found. There are not many 
remains of early castles, but there are the ruins of 
several religious establishments ; the principal one is 
a noble abbey at Fumiss. Lancashii'e has upwards 
of 250,000 Irish in it, and consequently is the most 
Catholic county in Great Britain. 

Ashton, (Pop. 29,791.) Was anciently a borough, but was 
disfranchised. Since the Reform bill it is represented in the 
imperial parliament. The cotton manufacture has vastly in- 
creased in this town within these 20 years. 

Blackburn. (Pop. 46,536.) This town was formerly the 
miserable capital of a poor district called Blackburasbive, from 
a stream called Blakebnm. The manufactures of Laacaahire 
appear to have risen in the middle of the 17th centuiy. James 
Hargrave an ingenious carpenter of Blackburn, was the inventor 
of some imponant improvements in cotton machinery. The 
*' spinning jenny" was the conception of Hargrave's braiiu 

Bolton, (Pop. 61,171.) Is a place of some antiquity. The 
owner of the manor was beheaded in the reign of Henry Vll. ; 
his name was Pilkington. The Stanley family through the 
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kingly favor, became possessed of the greater part of the 
town. In the civil war the people of Bolton espoused the 
cause of the parliament. In 1644 the Earl of Derby took the 
to^mi for Charles I. ; and here the crame earl was bebeade<l by 
the parliament, after the defeat of the king at Worcester. 
This, like all the Lancashhre towns, is extensively engaged in 
the cotton manufacture. 

Bumky. (Fop. 20,828.) The chapel at Burnley, (ancient- 
Brumley) contains several monuments of the ancient family of 
Townley. Near this chapel there formerly stood a tall cross 
with a crucifix* cut in relief. "This,*' says Dr. Whittaker, 
*' was brutally destroyed by a drunken rabble, hired for the 
purpose, a few years ago, the last instance of puritanical fary 
— ^for such it was — which has been directed against the orna- 
ments of an English church." Roman coins, urns, &c., have 
been found here — evidences of its being once occupied by that 
people. 

Bury, (Pop. 81,262.) The name of this place indicates 
that it was known to the Saxons. Its material prosperity, like 
that of the other Lancashire towns is of recent origin. One of 
the baronial castles of the coanty, that stood here, was des- 
troyed in 1644. 

(Xtheroe, (Fop. 11,480.) This is a very ancient borough. 
It contains a Grammar school, founded by Mary in 1554. The 
castle of this place — a structure of the 12th century, shared the 
fate of that at Bnry, in 1649. 

Lakoasteb. (Pop. 14,604.) The castle here is buUt on 
the site of a Boman castle. After being destroyed by the 
Scots in 1822, it was royally renovated by John of Qaunt in 
whose fovour Lancashire was made a county palatine. This 
castle had all the adjuncts of defence that the science of forti- 
fication could then devise — moat, drawbridge, portcullis, &c. 

There is abundant evidence in the numerous Roman re- 
mains found here, that it was an important Roman station. 
They called it Alaun-Castar — from the river Lune, or Ahmty 
and CasUr, a castle, or fortified place. The Saxon fortress of 
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Ihis place was destroyed by the Ficts and Scots. The toivn 
was of inconsiderable importance at the period of the Gorman 
conquest It was twice burned by the Scots in 1322-89. It suf- 
fered in the wars of the Roses, as well as in the great parlia- 
mentary war ; and again in the rebellion of 1745. 

Livei-pooL (I'op. 375,955.) " This quondam village, now 
fit to be the proud capital of any empire in the world, ha^ 
started up, like an enchanted palace, even in the memory of 
living men."* 

The name Liverpool is said to be derived from lever, a water- 
fowl, (now extinct,) that frequented a pool in the neighbour- 
hood. Others argue, that it is derived from a Celtic word, 
meaning "the place on the pooL" The existence of this 
place at the conquest is doubtful. It appears that a castle wai 
erected here soon after the Norman conquest, from whence, it 
is supposed, the io\\n took its rise. The invasion of Ireland 
by Henry II. tended to increase the importance of the place. 
A tower was erected here in the reign of Edward III. In 1636, 
when Charles I. sought to get the vexatious ship money, Chester 
was required to subscribe £26, Bristol £1,000, and Liverpool 
£25 I This circumstance will show how recent, and how un- 
paralleled is the prosperity of Liverpool. 

In the parliamentary warfare, it was alternately in the hands 
of the contending parties. Soon after this the town smffered 
greatly from a destructive fire. Since the reign of William 
III. the various docks, (now occupying upwards of 120 acres,) 
have been constructed at an enormous expense, and a mon- 
ster floating one has just been added. Liverpool, at this date, 
is one of the most prosperous, flourishing ports in the world. 
" Its shipping transports the unrivalled commerce of the coun- 
try to the furthest regions of the globe, and it has received in 
tarn the ships and cargoes of every trading nation." 

Manchester. (Pop. 401,321.) Agricola, the Roman general, 
conquered this district a.d. 79, then called Mancenion, and 
had some forts erected there, and the plan of a regular town 
laid down. After the Eomans departed, the Britons possessed 
it till it was wrested from them by the Saxons, when Kdwajd, 

* Speech of Mr. Erakine. 
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the elder, fortified it. In 1280, Salford, which is now like an 
extension of Manchester, was made a corporate borough. 

In 1642, the inhabitants took the side of the parliament, 
when they found the king unwilling to concede the redress of 
grievances. The royalists were repulsed in an attempt to take 
the town in the same year, and forced to retreat to Derby. 
Manchester was represented in Cromwell's parliaments, but 
disfranchised at the restoration. In the rebellion of 1745, the 
inhabitants had to supply the Pretender with a forced contri- 
bution of £5,000. In 1819, occurred the * Manchester riots,' 
in which some persons were killed, and several hundred wound- 
ed by the soldiery. Manchester may be regarded as the cotton 
metropolis of the world. The growth of this manufacture since 
the end of the 17th century is truly astonishing, and is princi- 
pally owing to the extraordinary inventions and improvements 
in machinery. * 

In 1801 the population of Manchester and Salford was only 
94,876, since that time it has increased six-fold. 

The father of the late lamented Sir Robert Feel, amassed a 
large fortune in Manchester, where he died in 1830. Man- 
chester has given birth to many eminent individuals — Lord de 
la Warre, founder of a collegiate church in the 15th century 
two celebrated chemists, father and son, of the name of Henry; 
Dr. Walton discoverer of the Atomic theory, &c. ; Swain and 
Harvey, poets. 

Oidham. (Pop. 72,357.) This town is largely engaged in 
the hat, as well as in the cotton manufacture. There is a 
mineral spring here called " Oldham Spa." The celebrated 
William Cobbett, once a private soldier, and the impartial his- 
torian of the Protestant reformation, in connection with ano- 
ther gentleman, were the first M.P'6. for this borough in the 
reformed parliament, 1832. 

Prestofi, (Pop. 69,642.) This town is the site of the ancient 
city of Ribchester. It received its name from the number of 
religious in it — ^Preston being a contraction of priest's town. 
It was famous for the number of its charitable institutions. 
Here the forces of the parliament, led by Cromwell, defeated. 
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irith great slaughter, the Scots led hy the Duke of Hamilton, 
in 1648. 

Besides the cotton manufactures, there is much done in the 
manufacture of flax. 

Warrington. (Pop. 23,363.) This town is said to have ex- 
isted at, and before, the Roman invasion. Agricola made it a 
Koman station, and many Roman remains haye been found here. 
Its name is of Saxon derivation, signifying a fortified place. 
In an itinerary written in the time of Henry VUl., it is de- 
scribed as ** a paved towne of prety bignes. The parinh chirch 
Is at the tayle of the towne : it is a better market than Man- 
chestre." It was besieged by each of the contending parties 
in the parliamentary war. In the last siege the royalists se- 
verely suffered. The parliamentary troops encountered aod 
defeated the Scottish troops with the Joss of 1,000 men, 1648. 

In 1651, the royalists were again defeated with great loss. 
This town has been considered as the key of Lancashire, and in 
war, was always severely contested. 

In the middle of the last century Warrington was styled 
* The Athens of the North of England,' and not without good 
reason. The first newspaper published in Lancashire was printed 
in Warrington. The first stage coach was likewise started there. 

Wigan. (Pop. 31,941.) Was represented in parliament in 
the reign of Edward L It is described as *' a paved town as 
big as Warrington, but better builded.** In 1651, the forces of 
Charles I., under the Earl of Derby, were defeated at Wigan by 
the parliamentary forces under Colonel Lilbume. This town 
manufactures both cotton and iron ; it is in the midst of the coal 
fields. 

XX. LEICESTERSHIRE. 

Fop. 230,308. Ar. 803 sq. ms. L. 45 ms. B. 4:0 ms. 
The whole surface of this county is elevated like a 
table laud ; there are no distinct remarkable elevatiiuis, 
the higheBt hill being about 800 feet The soil is ad- 
mirably ad^ipted for grazing land, and the eouaty is 
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noted fbr the production of eKcetlent cheese and but- 
ter, and for the excellence of its sheep and cattle. 

A large proportion of the inhabitants are engaged in 
the manufactures connected with wool ; such as wool*^ 
combing, spinning, weaving stockings, Ac, Large 
quantities of wool are besides exported. This county 
was called by the Saxons Ledcesterscyre — ^a town on 
the Seir, ancient Stour. It formed a part of the Mer- 
cian kingdom. ^ 

History, The Roman conquerors had several sta^ 
tions in this county, and these were connected by the 
continuation of their roads — ^Watling street, &c. Re- 
mains of Roman buildings are to be seen at Leicester, 
Rothley, Harborough and other places. After the Ro- 
mans the county was inhabited by the middle Angles. 
By William the conqueror it was divided among the 
Norman followers, and these erected their feudal castles, 
at Leicester, Whitwhich, Grooby, Hinckley, &c. Most 
of these were destroyed in the wars of the barons in 
the reign of John. The battle of Bos worth occurred 
in this county, 1485, when Richard III. lost the crown 
and his life. It was the scene of several severe conflicts 
between the parliament troops and those of the un- 
happy Charles L 

There are but little vestiges of the ancient monas- 
teries, and other religious houses that existed in this 
county. Happily there is a modem one at Moimt St. 
Bernard. The monks (Cistercians) have taken charge 
of a large reformatory school, and their labours, in 
this trying work, have hitherto been blessed with abun- 
dant success. 
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Ashbi/'de-la-Zouch. (Pop. S,762.) This name is from the 
Saxon (uc, an ash, and bi/e, a habitation. The other affix comes 
from a Norman family of that name who were the proprietors of 
this place. Sir Wm. Hastings, beheaded by Richard lll^ built 
a strong castle here in the preceding reign. Mary, Queen of 
Scots, was for a time imprisoned in this castle. The consort 
of James L and her son were magnificently entertained at this 
castle by the Earl of Huntingdon, 1603. The castle was held 
for Charles I., but capitulated to the parliamentary troops. 

Hinckley. (Pop. 6.111.) This is a very ancient town, had 
ai^ important castle, and was surrounded by a wall. There is 
a well, once dedicated to the B.Y.M., known as " Our Xiadj's 
Well." A priory w^as established here in 1173. The to^ni was 
formerly a borough. It is now largely engaged in the bosieij 
trade. 

Leicesteb. (Pop. 60,584.) Tradition says the town was 
erected by King Lear; (the silly king that Shakspeare has im- 
mortalized,) 680 years B.C. The Boman station /2a toe, was 
established here ; and numerous and curious Roman remains 
have been disinterred. In 680, the Saxons made it a bishop's 
see, and their kings coined money here. Under the Lan- 
castrian kings it became a royal residence, and parliaments 
were held in 14H, and 1425. The castle was in rapid decay ia 
the days of Richard UL That king slept at the Boar inn, in 
Leicester, some nights previous to his fatal battle of Bosworth. 
Charles I. besieged and took Leicester by storm, in 1645. In 
the same year Fairfax and the parliamentarians retook it. A 
collegiate church and other religious edifices formerly existed 
here. The trade of the town is chiefly hosiery ; there are be- 
sides some iron foundries. 

Loughborough. (Pop. 10,900.) The second town in the 
county, is situated in the midst of a beautiful country. Manu- 
factures of worsted, cotton hosiery, and mohair afford consid- 
erable employment to the inhabitants. 

Lutterworth. (Fop. 2,446.) A small town pleasantly situat- 
ed. In 1218, some pious christians founded and endowed an 
hospital for affording hospitality to poor travellers. Wickliffe, 
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from whom sprang the Lollard sect, was the rector of the 
parish in the 14th century. 

Market Harborougk. (Pop. 2,325.) Numerous vestiges of 
the Romans have been found here. Charles I. made it his head 
quarters previous to the battle of Naseby, in Northampton- 
shire, June, 1645, where Cromwell gained the victory. The 
chief manufactures is carpets. 

XXL LmCOLNSHIRE. 
Pop. 407,222. Ar. 2,776 sq. ms. L. 70 ms. B. 45 ms. 

This is, generally speaking, a level county. It is 
divided into the three parts ; Ist, the Wold district ; 
2nd, the Heath ; and 3rd, the Fens, The Wold district 
extends from Barton-on-Humber to Spilsby. The Heath 
district extends in a line through the city of Lincoln. 
The Fen district extends along the greater part of the 
coastline, and is about 9 or 10 miles in breadth. It is 
remarkable that while in some parts of this coast, the 
sea has encroached on the land, in other parts it has 
receded ; — for, the city of Lincoln itself was anciently a 
considerable seaport. The drainage of the fenny districts 
was completed in the 18th century. A great deal of 
land was reclaimed, and the coast is now protected by 
embankments thrown up at considerable expense. 

Since the thorough drainage of the country has been 
effected, the health of the inhabitants has been much 
improved. Ague formerly afflicted the people, a disease 
now almost imknown. 

Name, Was called by the Saxons Lincollmcyre^ and 
by the Normans Nicolshire. The Coiitani owned it at 
the date of the Romans. These annexed it to B. 
Prima. Under the Saxons it was part of the kingdom 
of Wessex. The whole county was divided by William 
the Conqueror among his Norman followers. 
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History, Lincolnshire had several Koman stations — 
at Winterton, Homcastle, Lincoln, and elsewhere. The 
county is crossed bj some Roman roads — ^Fosseway, 
Saltwaj, &c. Numerous British and Roman remains 
have been found. In the days of the Saxons this, like 
so many other counties, suffered from the invasion of 
the Danes. There were numerous religious edifices 
adorning the land, several of which remain even till 
this day. Singular to say, those erected in the low 
fenny districts remain still entire, such was the care and 
skill of the builders, that few of these magnificent 
churches have swerved from the perpendicular. Some 
of the castles erected in the 11th century still remain. 
The fine tower of Tattersale castle, erected by Lord 
Treasurer Cromwell in 1440, is still complete. 

There are some woollen manufactures in a few places. 

Boston. (17,518.) St. Botolph founded a monastery here, 
650, and from him the town derives its name — destroyed by 
the Danes, 870 — ^burned by an incendiary in the reign of 
Edward I — suffered from a flood, 12d5^8upplied 16 vessels 
for. the invasion of France by Edward III — has gradually 
decayed since the days of the Tudors. 

Gainsborough, (Fop. 7,606.) The church of this place was 
originally erected by the knights templars. Evidences are not 
>ranting to show, that this part of the county was at some former 
period covered by the sea. Several ancient canoes have been 
dug up. At Axholme, a little N. of the town, the body of a 
female was found ; the feet were covered with sandals ; the 
body was entire, on account of the quantify of tannic acid in 
which it was immersed. 

Alfred was here united to his wife, Elswitha. Bemains of a 
Danish encampment are to be seen here. Swejrn was buried 
in the neighbourhood. 
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Grantham, (Fop. 10,873.) Lay on the Bomfln road, ir- 
min street, Edward I. erected a beautiful cross here in honor 
of queen Eleanor. The town has remains of sereral religious 
edifices. Grantham is represented hj two M.Fs. since the 
reign of Edward IV. In 1642 the royal troops took the town 
and destroyed the fortifications. At this place Cromwell sub- 
seqaently obtained his first rictoiy over the troops of Charles 
I. Sir Isaac Newton was bom near thi9 town in 1642. 

Grimh^i Great, (Pop. 12,263.) This is said to be wherer 
the Danes first landed in Britain. It is a very ancient borough 
and furnished Edward III. with several ships in his wars with 
France. It was a place of importance even in the days of the 
Britons. Koman, Salmon, Flemish and other coins haye been 
found. Formerly it traded largely with the Hanse towns,. 
The shipping trade is recently much increased. 

Hvmcattle. (Fop. 4,921.) Waa a Boman station, Horsa^ 
improved the 'defences; on his defeat the British demolished 
his work. The town now is remarkable for its great horse^ 
fairs — purchasers even come from America. 

LiN^LK. (Fop. 17,536.) Forms a city and county in it- 
self. The situation of the city is highly picturesque — partly on 
an eminence by the side of the Witham. The venerable ca- 
thedral stands on this elevated site. This was the Lindcoit of 
the ancient Britons — the Lindum Colonia of the Romans. Lin- 
coln was anciently a highly commercial city : in the 14th cen- 
tury it was extensively engaged in the lead, cloth, and leather 
trades. Like so many other places it became the prey of the 
Danish ravagers until 1016, when Edmnnd, son of Kthelred, 
drove them out. In the next century it suffered both from a 
fire and an earthquake. The castle and the town were dis- 
puted for in the wars of Stephen and Maud. Henry IL w^s 
crowned here* David of Scotland did homage to John here, 
1201. John lost his army and baggage in the marshes on thei 
way from Norfolk to Lincoln. It was a favourite residence pf 
tbtKorman kings. The city was given, up tp the pillage of 
the soldiers of Henry III., when his troops defeated thosQ of 
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the barons and Loais, the Daaphine, 1218. In 1643, the citv 
was in the possession of the royalists. The next year the par- 
liamentarians, under the Earl of Manchester, took the place, 
after a determined resistance. 

Coins of the reign of Ciaudios have been found, besides nu- 
merous other antique remains, in the city and neighbourhood. 

IjoutK (Fop. 1 0,467.) The bishop of Lincoln built an abbey 
for Cistercian monks here in 1139 ; and till the Reformation 
Louth was celebrated for the number of its religious houses; 
so well were these regarded by the good people of Louth that 
they were among the first to resist the deplorable changes in« 
troduced by the " bluff king Hal." 

The trade of the town now depends chiefly on the agricul- 
tural interest. 

Sleaford, (Pop. 8,729.) This was another Boman town. 
Coins of the era of Constantine have been found : it contained 
at one time a palace of the bishop of Lincoln. The town is 
built on the river Slea. 

Spalding, (Pop. 7,627.) Kany vestiges of the old monas- 
tic buildings of this place still remain. The town it yery 
ancient ; it is built in the midst of a well drained and fenny 
district. 

Stamford, (Pop, 9,000,) Said to have been founded by 
thatmjrth — "king Bladud," The Picts and Scots were here 
signally defeated by the Britons and Saxons. Stamford was 
one of the towns in which the Danes affcer their defeat were 
distributed ; Lincoln, Nottingham, Derby, Chester and York 
were the others. Scarcely any trace of the feudal castles and 
fortifications now exist. Here the barons matured their plans 
for forcing John to grant Magna Charta. This town sufifered 
so much in the wars of the roses, that it has never recovered 
its former importance, The enormous carcase of 'Daniel 
Lambert,* weighing 62 st. lllbs, was here consigned to its 
mother earth. 

Malt, timber, coal, and freestone arc the chief sources of the 
trade of the town. 
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XXn. MIDDLESEX. 

Pop- 1,886,576. At. 281 sq. ms. L. 28 ms. B. 17 ms. 

This is a very level county — ^no hills deserving of 

the name, except on the northern side. " No rugged, 

woody mountains, no craggy, ivy-bound rocks, here 

present themselves to interrupt the traveller in his 

way, or to captivate the fancy of the painter ; but the 

more chaste, beautiful, and ornamental scenes of na<^ 

ture are found in almost every part of the county. 

Numerous villas, ornamented grounds, and medallions 

of beautifully flowering shrubs, almost every where, 

present themselves to the view of the traveller ; which 

together with the great number of lofty spires, and gay 

carriages cannot fail to remind him of being in the 

vicinity of a metropolis, which may justly be called the 

centre of commerce, wealth, and fashion." 

The valley of the Thames is rendered very fertile ; 
in most other parts uninclosed heaths, and much waste 
land is to be met with. 

The soil, for the most part, is either gravelly or 
chalky: in the chalk much fossil remains are to be 
found. The greater part of the valuable land is occu- 
pied by nursery-men and market gardeners. 

History, It has been elsewhere stated that the Tri- 
nobantes occupied this county at the date of the Ro- 
man invasion ; their principal cities were London and 
Colchester, or, as it was then called, Gamoladunum. 
These people owing to internal divisions, readily re- 
ceived the Roman yoke. In modern times this county 
has no history distinct from that of the metropolis. 
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Middlesex, it is well known, means the territory of 

the middle Saxons, as Essex, £. Saxons, Sussex, S. 

Saxons, &c 

LONDON, 
Partly situate in the counties of Middlesex, Surrey, and Kent, 
has a population (1851) of 2,362,286, and an area of 122 aquore 
miles. 

The name, London, is said to he derived from the Saxon, Llin, 
a lake, Dt«, a harbour, or, " the town on the lake," (^Liin-din,) 
foi till modem times the Thames had here a much greater ex- 
pansion. The Bomans called it Lundinium^ and sometimes 
Colonia Augusta. In the Saxon era it was Londonburg. About 
the time of the Norman conquest it received its present name. 
Before the Roman conquest it was the capital of the Trinobantes ; 
then '* it was a collection of mud huts, in a swamp, inhabited 
by aboriginal sayages." In the time of Nero it was famed for 
its extensive commerce. It was abandoned to queen Boadicea, 
(having no walls then,) who destroyed the city and murdered 
the inhabitants. In the progress of modem improTements 
many Boman remains have been found at a depth of 15 or 20 
feet beneath the surface — tesselated pavements, bricks, urns, 
coins, &c. The Saxons made it the capital of their kingdom 
of Essex. In these days it was a princely mart, for merchants 
from roost commercial nations resorted thither. During the 
Saxon sway it suffered repeatedly from plague and fire. Egbert 
held a parliament here, 883. The Danes and good king Alfred 
stoutly contended for it. In 898 it was destroyed by fire, but 
very soon rebuilt. At this time it was defended by walls. 
Athelstan set up a royal mint in 925. In 1013 it was like the 
whole country conquered by the Danish king, Sweyn. William 
the Conqueror gave the city its first charter, which is still pre- 
served, and founded the famous Tower of London, 1077. 1 he 
city was once more devastated by a fire, 1100. For the first 
time the privileges of the citizens were recognized and enu- 
merated. Henry II. oppressed the citizens, for they espoused 
the cause of Stephen. In his reign the city and suburbs con- 
tained 139 churches of every description. A monk writing of 
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the London of that day says, *'To this dtj merchants bring 
their wares from eyerj nation nnder heaven. The Arabian 
sends his gold; the Labeans, armour ; Babylon, oil ; Egypt, 
precious stones ; India, purple vestments ; Norway and Russia, 
furs, sables, and amber grease ; and Gaul its wine. The only 
plagues are the intemperance of foolish people, and the frequent 
fires." 

In 11 76 ** Peter/' a parish priest in the city, began the erection 
of the first stone bridge over the Thames, during the office of first 
mayor, (from the Norman matre). 1225, water was first supplied 
in leaden pipes. 1258, owing to a scarcity of com, 20,000 per- 
sons perished of hunger. 1264, on a trivial pretext 500 jews 
were brutally massacred. 1270, another grievous famine deci- 
mated the inhabitants. 1840, tolls for defraying the expenses 
of the roads and streets, were first established. 1848, a fearful 
plague carried off such multitudes that the church yards could 
not receive the dead — extensive new ones had to be opened. 
1880, Wat Tyler and his followers burned a part of the city 
and plundered the houses of some wealthy citizens. The Lord 
Mayor slew the arch-rebel, and then a dagger was added to the 
city arms to commemorate this spirited action of the chief 
magistrate. At the coronatiA of Henry IV. the city was first 
illuminated. 1420, another terrible plague. 1430, the city 
was lighted with lanterns. 

1450, Jack Cade, and his deluded followers, did much mis- 
chief. In the wars of York and Lancaster, the citizens took ' 
the side of the Yorkists, and Edward IV. made many of the 
stout corporators *' belted knights." 1460, bricks were first 
used in the construction of houses. About this time, ** the 
first printing press was set up by William Caxton, under the 
patronage of the archbishop of Canterbury, and the abbot of 
Westminster, who gave him a place in his monastery as his 
workshop." 

1485, " the Sweating Sickness " visited the city ; afterwards 
Henry Yn.'s chapel, St. James's palace and other publfc edi- 
fices were erected ; the streets paved, nuisances removed, and 
other improvements effected. The plunder of the monasterit ^ 

G 
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in the reign of the eight Harry need not here be detailed— suf- 
fice it to say^ that the number of religions institutions robbed 
and suppressed in the metropolis alone, would occupy as mncb 
space as that devoted to this chronological sketch of the city. 

1513, A law was made to check gormandising, (it most hAve 
long since been repealed, or it is a dead letter,) by which she 
Lord Mayor was restricted to seven dishes at dinner^ and 
supper ; the aldermen and sheriffs to six ; and the unfor- 
tunate sword bearer to four ! In the reign of Uenrj YI. 
and his sisters, the refugees from the continent, established 
several delicate manufactures previously unknown iu this 
country. Tilts and tournaments were very frequent in. the 
reign of Elizabeth.* The inhabitants contributed sixteen 
ships and 10,000 men to defend the country against the Span- 
ish invasion. 

1603, The plague cut off 30,000 persons. 1613, the New 
River was completed. 1613, James I., like some of his prede- 
cessors, attempted to prevent the further enlargement of the 
city, but this foolish legislation was unheeded, and the mighty 
metropolis went a-head, growing apace, and rejoicing. 

1664, The great plague continued for more than a year, 
1666, ** The great fire, as it were §• dispensation of Providence 
to cure one evil by another, succeeded the great plague." 
13,000 houses and about 10 millions sterling worth of property 
were destroyed. The new city was more regularly built ; and 
the plague has not since made its appearance. 1710, St. Paul's 
cathedral, which took 35 years to build, was completed at a 
cost of £1,500,000. 1780, The * no-Popery' riots of Lord 
George Gordon's fanatics threatened the entire destruction of 
the city. This lawless blood thirsty mob had entire possession 
of the city for three days, and many Catholics lost their Hyes 
and property. Others favourably disposed towards them fared 
no better. 

* Tilts and toumaments were the delight of the '* good Qaeen Bess.'* At 
these in her 66th year, with wrinkled fiu;e, red periwig, little eyes, hooked 
nose, skinny lips, and black teeth, she conld sack in the gross flattery of her 
^voorite courtiers.— Ptfiuiont 
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1812, From this date the city enormooslj extends itself in 
everj direction — the buildings display an elegance of design 
and solidity of workmanship, almost previously unknown. 

The West End, comprising Westminster, Pimlico, and Mary- 
ie-bone, and containing the parks, palaces, mansions of the 
wealthy, with the houses of parliament, is the finest portion of 
the city. Lambeth and Sonthwark, both in Surrey, contain 
the various manufactories. Bethnal Green, Spitaliields, &c., 
are the centres of the Silk trade. London Proper contains the 
monster breweries, distilleries, &c., that supply the enormous 
consumption of gin, porter, &c. 

In commerce, as well as in population, London stands first 
on the list of all the cities in the world, while 

" In London, wretchedness the most acute, infamy the most 
shocking exist on the same square acre with a high condition 
of luxury and wealth ; and despite the near neighbourhood, it 
may be safely conjectured, that the British public know more 
of the social miseries of savage nations than they do of their 
own poor." Again, "If the great bell of St. Paul's were swung 
to the full pitch of its tocsin sound more ears would hear 
it than could hear the loudest roaring of Etna or Vesuvius ; 
and if one were to take one's station in the ball or upper gal- 
lery of that great editlce, the wide horizon, crowded as it is 
with men and their dwellings, would form a panorama of in- 
dustry, and of life, more astonishing- than could be gazed upon 
lirom any other point in the universe." 

Old Brentford. (Fop. 6,057.) A battle was fought here be- 
tween the Saxons under Edward Ironside, and the Danes in 
1016. The town stands on a small river called the Brent. 
A friary was erected here in the reign of Henry YI. 

Staines. (Fop. 2,577.) A stone, bearing the date 1280, is 
near the church of this town. It marks the western limits of 
the jurisdiction of the London corporation. At Runneymede, 
within two miles of this town, king John, the bishops and the 
barons, held the conference, which was concluded by the king 
affixing his signature to the famous Magna Charta. 
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Uxhridge. (Pop. 3,236.) Anciently Oxenbrenge, is said to 
have been founded daring the reign of Alfred. The parliamen' 
taiy army made this its head-qnarters, 1647. It has a con- 
siderable trade in floor. 

Wahham Abbey, (Pop. 2,829.) The name of this place \s 
derived from the Saxon, Weald-hamy '*a dwelling on the wild." 
The monastery of the place was founded in the reign of Canute. 
Harold, who subsequently became king, endowed this religious 
house ; and after his defeat and death at Hastings, his body was 
buried here by the faithful monks. The church was richly 
endowed by several kings in succession, down to the time of 
Henry VIII. 

XXm. MONMOUTH. 

Fop. 157,418. At. 576 sq. ms. L. 24 ms. B. 28 ms. 

*' In picturesque scenery, as well as in historic re- 
mains, and even in fertility of soil, and luxuriance of 
aspect — ^though the mountain ridges are sterile — this b 
a very interesting district." 

This, and the adjoining counties, are exceedingly 
rich in coal and iron mines ; affording a vast amount of 
emplojrment. 

The soil is veiy fertile, except in the hillj districts 
before alluded to. In the portions bordering on Here- 
ford, the agricultural produce is much the same as in 
that county. Orchards, and plantations are rery nu- 
merous. 

Name. The Britons called this county Gwent ; the 
present name is from the county town, on the rivers 
Mon and Wye. It was part of the territory of the 
Silures. 

History. Monmouth was anciently included in 
Wales. The Romans to secure the conquest of this 
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pare of die country, erected five important stations ; — 
Caerwent, Caerlon, Abergavenny, Usk and Monmonth. 
Canute defeated the Welsh in this county, as did Ha- 
rold, in the service of the Conqueror. The Welsh, 
however, had asserted their independence at the 
time of the Norman conquest. William I. permitted 
his barons to make war on their own account. 
These barons became a set of petty despots, and were 
not wholly swept away till the days of the Tudors — 
when Monmouth was added to England. This county 
and its strongholds were warmly contested for by the 
royalists and parliamentarians. Raglan castle was the 
last stronghold of Charles I. It did not surrender till 
after a heroic resistance, and when a much superior 
force obliged it to capitulate. This county was the 
scene of the chartist riots of 1839. 

Remains of the British, Roman, and Saxons, are to 
be seen in several parts. Tintem abbey, founded in 
1131, by Walter de Clare, and dedicated to St. Mary, 
stands on the banks of the Wye, and is one of the fin- 
est ecclesiastical ruins in England. Other abbeys 
flourished here dispensing blessings to the population 
that surrounded them, and affording a generous shelter 
to the poor way-worn traveller. Ruins of castles, with 
the rest, still dot and adorn the face of the country. 

Abergavenny. (Pop. 4,797.) Sitaated at the mouth of the 
river Oavenny, is the site of another Roman station. A pri- 
ory was founded here soon after the conquest. The town was 
so attached to the illused James, that it was disfranchised hy 
William, the Dutchman. 

Caerleon, (Pop. 1,281.) *The camp of the legion,* was A 
place of great celebrity in the earliest days of civilised Br?< 
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tain. The famous kinpr Arthur made it his capital. It was 
the archi-episcopal seat of St. David till it was removed to 
Menevia. The town suffered in the furious contests between 
the Danes and the Saxons, and between these and the Welsh. 
In 1218, the town was sacked by the Enjijlish. The Welsh retook 
it in 1231, and it continued theirs till the reign of Edward I. 

Chepstow. Pop. 4,295.) Is remarkable for its high tides, 
and for having a well which ebbs and flows inyersely wiUi the 
ebb and flow of the tide. The foreign trade of this town is 
considerable. Shipbuilding is carried on, and there is an 
extensive salmon fishery. Chepstow castle,* built in the 11th 
century, is the principal object of interest in the town. 

MoNMOUTB. (Pop. 5,700.) Was once a Roman station; 
and a fortified town in the time of the Saxons. There are no 
remains of the fortifications at this day. Birth place of Henry 
v., 1387. The armour worn by this king in his French cam- 
paign is still preserved by the duke of Beaufort. Monmouth 
was garrisoned by the parliamentary forces after their defeat 
at Marston moor, in Yorkshire, 1644. The celebrated bishop 
and historian, Geoffrey of Monmouth, lived here in the 12tb 
century. He it was who first told the affecting story of king 
Lear, which has since been dramatised by Shakspeare. Mon- 
mouth has some shipping trade with Bristol and other places. 

Newport. (Pop. 19,323.) Is well situated for trade, and is 
a flourishing and important town. About 150 years ago it was 
a poor, mean looking place ; now it is the most prosperous in 
the county, being the chief depot for the transport of coal and 
iron. 

Pontypool. (Pop. 16,864.) Is situate in the centre of the 
coal and iron districts ; the population is almost all employed 
in the works. 

Ubk. (Pop. 1,756.) Is situated on the site of a Homan 
station. The town suffered much in the parliamentary wars, 
and had its castle destroyed. It is incorporated since the 
time of Henry Vlil. The inhabitants are engaged in the 
salmon fisheiy, and some small manufactures. 

The church belonged to the Benedictines. 
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XXIV. NORFOLK. 

Pop. 442,714. At. 2,116 sq. ms. L. 60 ms. B. 40. 

This is the flattest and least varied county iu the 
kingdom. The surface, almost entirely, is one unbroken 
level ; whatever there is in the shape of gradual elevation 
is found in the N. and N.E. part. The soil in the S.W. 
is part of the great Fen district. The soil in other parts 
is plentifully impregnated with chalk, but the greater 
part of the county is extremely fertile, and the agri- 
culture is in a highly flourishing condition. Woollen 
manufacture, in one form or other, is the principal 
manufacture of the county. 

Worsted, a small town in this county, has given its 
name to the material made from carded, instead of 
combed wool. This town has still a considerable trade 
with the countries on the W. coast of Europe. 

History, This was part of the country of those brave 
savages, **The Stout Iceni." After the Roman and 
Saxon settlement, detailed elsewhere, the Danes made 
repeated and fierce inroads into it. It was the theatre 
of severe contests between Alfred and the Danes. In 
1,002 a general massacre of the invaders occurred ; and 
Sweyn and his followers landed and laid waste this and 
other districts in revenge. After the conquest, the Earl 
of Norfolk rebelled against the Conqueror. The next 
earl was one Hugh Bijod, who did good service at the 
battle of Hastings. The title was subsequently raised 
to that of duke, when it passed to the Mowbray s, and 
afterwards to their descendants the Howards, who rank 
next in dignity to the blood royal The Duke of Nor- 
folk is hereditary Earl Marshal. Norfolk suffered r 
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the war of the barons with King John. The Norfolk 
Levellers were a body of insurgents who co-operated 
with Wat Tyler's rebellion. In 1549 this county was 
again partly in rebellion, but the leaders were put to 
death and their folio wei-s dispersed. This rebellion arose 
out of discontent caused by the robbery of the religioixs 
houses. Throughout the great civil war Norfolk stood 
by the parliament. 

Very few British remains have been found in this 
county. Many Roman antiquities have turned up, 
while there are traces of several Boman roads in 
various parts. 

A fossil elephant, rhinoceros, and hippopotamus were 
found in 1 820, on the coast near Harbored 

King** Lynn, or Lynn Regit, (Pop. 19,355.) Had a large 
trade with the Low countries in the Middle ages. This town 
took the side of John against the barons. It was on his way 
here that he lost his treasures in the sudden rise of the tide. 
In the 16th and 17th centuries it grieyonsly suffered from the 
plague. 

The stupid magistrates of this town we)re notorious for the 
cruelties thej practised on those poor age4 women foolishly 
suspected of witchcraft. 

Lynn withstood a three weeks siege against the parliamen- 
tary troops, and on capitulating were glad to pay ten shiUmgs 
ahead to escape a threatened pillage of the town. 

This borough has a considerable trade in coal and eom, and 
and is very favorably situated for domestic and foreign inter- 
course. 

Norwich. (Pop. 68,195.) This city is erected on the site 
of a Roman station. — Venta Icenorwn. It was a place of im- 
portance during the Saxon and Danish ears. It suffered se- 
yerely in its resistance to the Conqueror, when the first esri 
rebelled. Henry I. resided here for a part of bis time, and 
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raised the city to an equality of privileges with London. 

1189, A cruel massacre of the jews took place. 1216, the cas- 
tle and the town were taken and plundered by the forces of the 
barons and those of the dauphine. The good queen Fhillippa 
and Edward III. visited Norfolk. In the 14th century 
it suffered from the plague, and the 'Norfolk Levellers.' 
Spencer, the bishop of Norfolk, distinguished himself by 
overthrow^ing the forces of these rebels in the field. The city 
frequently lent the kings money, and even had the crown in 
pledge for repayment of the loan. This did not satisfy their 
claim ; they had the courage to sue the king himself in his own 
court. In the 16th and 17th centuries the plague and sweating 
sickness carried off multitudes of the people. The Flemings, 
who were injudiciously driven out of their own country, settled 
here in the early part of the 17th century and materially in- 
creased the prosperity of the place. 

The trade of Norwich is much improved since the construction 
of the ship canal, about 30 years ago, which connects the city 
with the sea. Various discoveries have been made which con- 
firm the tradition that this city was in early ages a considerable 
seaport. 

The cathedral was founded in the 11th century. The castle 
is of the date of the Saxon times — previous to the Danish con- 
quest. 

Thetford, (Pop. 4,075.) The reader may form an idea of 
this town in the Catholic times, when he hears that it then 
contained twenty parish churches, eight monasteries, and sev- 
eral other religious houses ! It was the capital of E. Anglia, 
and the see of a bishop. Little now remains to remind the 
visitor of its ancient glories, except the bare names of its churches, 
and a few crumbling walls, which, too, will be soon trodden in 
the dust. 

WytnondKam. (Fop. 2,970.) Has a fine old church. The 
brothers Kitt, lead^ of the rebellion in this county in the 
reign of Edward VI, were natives of this place. They defeated 
the royal troops and took the city of Norwich, but were subse- 
qncnt^ defeated, taken and hanged on the tteeple of *^ 
church. 
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XXV. NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

Pop. 212,380. At. 985 sq. ms. L. 70 ms. B. 28 ms. 
The surface of this county is agreeably varied : .there 
are no elevations, however, unfit either for the pur- 
poses of tillage or pasture. There is a good deal of 
fen land in the N.E. part. In the S. limestone is found 
abundantly. It is famous as a grazing county, bat the 
cultivation of wheat, and other cereal crops, is exten- 
sively carried on. The manufactures are, boots, shoes, 
silk weaving and wool combing. 

The Name is Saxon in its origin — Northampton^ in 
contra-distinction to Southampton, 

History. At the Roman invasion this county was 
inhabited by the Coritani : by the Romans it was in- 
cluded in Flavia Caeseriensis . In 1469, the Yorkists 
and Lancastrians fought a battle in which the former 
were defeated : this battle took place near Edgecote. 
1586, Mary, queen of Scots, was executed at Fother- 
ingay castle in this county, to the indelible disgrace of 
her inhuman cousin, Elizabeth. This castle was found- 
ed in the reign of the Conqueror. Richard III. was born 
in it — James I., son of Mary, on his accession to the 
crown, caused it to be levelled to the foundation. 1645, 
Charles I. was signally defeated at Naseby by the par- 
liament troops under Cromwell and Fairfax. Charles I. 
was arrested at Holmby house, by comet Joyce. 

Remains of several Roman stadons and encamp- 
ments may still be traced : there are some British and 
Danish remains also. Castles, and numerous religious 
edifices, formerly adorned various parts of the county. 
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Daventry, (Pop. 4,480.) Is a very ancient town — ^was in- 
corporated bj king John. A rich and magnificent prioiy, 
erected in the 11th centnrj, existed here. Near the town the 
Romans had a large encampment. The town is now noted 
for the manafacture of whips, boots and shoes. In the great 
civil war Charles I. had his head quarters here. 

Katlerinq, (Pop. 5,125.) Coins of several Roman emper- 
ors have been found here. The battle field of Nasebj is near 
this town. Silk weaving, making boots and shoes form the 
principal manufactures. 

Northampton (Pop. 26,657.) The Saxons called this 
place Hamture. The Danes burned it, 1010. After this, and 
other misfortunes, the town became a place of vast importance, 
and many of the kings occasionally resided in it, Henry II, 
convened a council here. The forces of prince Heniy, who 
unnaturally rebelled against his father, defeated the royal 
troops. In 1179, a parliament was held. John removed the 
court of Exchequer to this place. 1277, the Jews were cruelly 
persecuted. 1380, the parliament that imposed the poll tax, 
which led to Wat Tyler's rebellion, was held here. In the 
great civil war the town was held for the parliament. 1675, 
the greater part of Northampton was consumed by fire, but 
through the benevolent aid of the people of London, and other 
places, it was speedily rebuilt. 

Boots and shoes for domestic and foreign use form the 
staple manufacture of the place. 

Peterborough. (Pop. 8,672.) A bishop^s see : has a cathedral 
of considerable antiquity. Within its sacred preclnts repose 
the remains of Queen Catherine of Arragon, the virtuous 
queen of Henry VIH. Queen Mary Stuart's remains were also 
interred here, but subsequently removed to Westminster 
Abbey. There are monuments to both these queens. Stockings 
are largely manufactured. 

Towcester, (Pop. 2,5Q0.) This was anciently a Roman sta- 
tion on the river Tow, hence its name. In the Saxon times it 
WW so strongly fortified, that the Danes, with a lai^ force, 
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were nnable to take it. Roman remains have been found ; and 
vestiges of the Saxon fortifications may still be traced. 

The trade consists in boots, shoes, and bobbin lace. 

WeUingborovyh, (Fop. 5,061.) This name is said to be de- 
rived from its wells. The town is very ancient. Charles I. 
and his queen resided here for a season in 1626. The manu- 
factures are the same as those of Towcester. 

XXVL NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Pop. 303,568. Ar. 1,952 sq. ms. L. 70 ms. B. 46 ms. 
The surface and soil of this county are very much 
varied. The W. side is the most irregular in sur&ce. 
producing but heath, or a scanty support for the flocks 
and herds. The sea-coast is generally level, while in 
the middle the surface becomes gradually irregular, 
and ere the Scottish border is reached it is studded 
with clusters of hills. About one-eighth of the surface 
is occupied in tillage ; the half in pasture ; the remain- 
ing three-eighths is either barren or affording a poor 
subsistence to hardy flocks of sheep. This county is 
very rich in minerals — coal, lead, and iron, are the 
most abundant. '^ All the coal strata of the county con- 
tain a great variety of vegetables, or the impression of 
them ; and particularly the bamboo of India ; the Eu- 
phorbia of the E. Indies, the American ferns, com, 
grass and many other species of 'vegetables not known 
to exist in any other part of the world in a living state. 
The beds in the Holling-hill pit afford beautiful speci- 
mens of pine, ears of barley, and roots of turnips." 

Name. The Saxons gave this coimtj its present 
name^evidently from its situation — the land N« of the 
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Humber. Its limits ancientlj were not so restrict- 
ed, as it included the whole of the six northern coun- 
ties. 

History, Previous to the arrival of the Romans it 
was inhabited by a people called the Otadeni; this 
tribe were probably dependent on that powerful people 
— ^the Brigantes. Agricola completed the conquest of 
this part of the island, and threw up the barriers from 
the Solway to the Tyne, a.d. 79. These barriers were 
no more than a chun of forts ; and being found insuffi- 
cient to keep off the hardy savages of the north, Hadrian 
erected the first waU^ a.d. 121. This wall extended 
irom Newcastle to the Solway. The second wall was 
erected by Severus, a.d. 140, to connect the forts erect- 
ed by Agricola from the Clyde to the Frith of Forth. 
Severus, it appears, had to retire from the more nor- 
thern boundary, for in 210 he repaired the original 
wall from the Tyne to the Solway. 

After the departure of the Romans, 446, this dis- 
trict became grievously oppressed by the Picts and 
Scots. Civil discords precipitated the conquest of the 
whole country by the Saxons. Ida, the first Saxon 
king of Bemicia, was slain in 560 ; and in the same 
year Ella, founded the kingdom of Deira, extending 
from the Humber to the lyne. These two kingdoms 
were subsequently united into one, viz : — ^the kingdom 
of Northumberland, in 598. For several generations 
after this the country was a scene of anarchy and con- 
fuaon, principally arising from wars with the Mercian 
kings. In the 9th century the Danes under their 
chi^f Halfden, conquered this kingdom. Until the 
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Norman conquest this was ruled as an earldom, or as a 
dependent kingdom. 

At Flodden fields five miles north of Wooler, in 
this county, the English defeated the Scotch, and king 
James IV , and a great number of his nobility were 
slain, 1513, 

Northumberland is rich in the remains of the Tarious 
people who possessed it, 

Alnwick. (Pop. 6,231.) The town on the Aim, This place 
was beseiged by the Scots in 1098, under their king, Malcolm, 
who was killed on that occasion. Again, by King William of 
Scotland, who was made prisoner. Bruce's generals besieged 
it without success, 1328. The town was well fortified in the 
16th century, yet the Scots took and burnt it. In 1463 the 
castle was besieged and taken by the Earl of Warwick, from 
the Lancastrians, who possessed it. This castle was one of the 
principal seats of the Percy, or Duke of Nortbnmberland's 
family, who became possessed of it in the days of Edward IL 

There were several religious houses in this town ; among the 
rest an abbey dedicated to the B.y.M. 

Berwick, (15,094.) The town, at the mouth of a river, 
(ilfter,) is a very ancient town, and was a populous place in the 
days of the Romans. It has often changed owners in the bor- 
der warfare between the two nations. In 1120 it belonged 
to the bishop of Durham. Richard L sold it to William of 
Scotland for £10,000. Soon after John of England was in 
possession ; and thus it passed and repassed from one nation to 
another, sometimes by treaty, and sometimes by conquest, till 
the accession of James I., when its importance as a frontier 
town came to an end. In the great civil war it was garriaoiied 
by the parliament. It forms a county in itself. 

At this day Berwick has a good coasting trade. 

Hexham, (4,601.) Was occupied by the Romans, but its 
historical celebrity is mainly attributable to St. Wilfred, its 
first bishop, 673. He built the first English church that had 
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aisle and chaned. Sl Cnthbert was the 3rd bishop. The Scots 
ireqaentlj hamssed the town and pilhiged the monasteij. The 
Yorkists and Lancastrians fonght a fierce battle in the neigh- 
booriiood, when the latter were defeated. After this battle 
Qaeen Margaret met with the generous robber, who protected 
her and the prince, (14000 

'' After the Beformation the inhabitants of Hexham con- 
tinned to adhere to the ancient faith." In the civil war 
the^r were devoted to Charles I. ; and in the rebellions of 
1715 and 1745 they still showed a similar attachment 
to the honse of Stuart. AlTearfnl riot occurred in 1761, con- 
sequent on the Miliiia Act of that time ; seyeral liyes were 
lost. This town is long fomous for its gloves. 

Morpeth, (10,012.) Has little trade and manufiictnies ; its 
history does not dat* beyond the conquest. 1216, it was burned 
to prevent King John from quartering his troops there. 1789, it 
was again accidentally burned* At Morpeth^the poet, Aken- 
side, wrote his * Pleasure of the Imagination.' A great cattle- 
market is now held here. 

Kewoastlb. (Pop. 87,784.) " An ancient seat of population, 
a stirring and important scene of manufacture and commerce, 
the county town of Northumberland, and one of the most pros- 
perous and rapidly increasing towns in the N. of England." 

This town was once a Roman station. Coins of the emper- 
ors, altars, &c., have been disinterred. A bridge erected here 
was called Pons AeHa, in honour of Hadrian, who was of the 
Aelian family. In the days of the heptarchy, Newcastle was 
famous for the number of its religious houses and the sanctity 
of their inmates. The Danes plundered the place in the 9th 
centuiy. Near this town the Conqueror defeated the Scotch 
forces and those of Edgar Etheling. One of the sons of the 
Conqueror built a new castle on the site of the old Boman 
station. 

The Scotch garrisoned the castle for sixteen years in the 
reign of Stephen. William, the lion of Scotland, was defeated 
at the bridge by the people of the town, Baliol did homage 
to Edward I. here. 1296, the people showed so manly a 
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readiness to fight the Scots and Sir William Wallace, whea thej 
overtan the northern counties, that Wallace and his troops 
changed their line of march. 1817, A dreadful famine visited 
the town. Between the plague and the inroads of the Scots, it 
suffered much in the 14th, 15th, and 1 6th centuries. The brave 
inhabitants were ever ready to protect their homes and altars ; 
and more than once drove the Scots before them. In the great 
civil war, the town was forced to submit to the overwhelming 
force of the Scots : on one occasion it endured a siege of ten 
weeks, Newcastle adhered to the fortunes of Charles I. On 
every emergency- the inhabitants of Newcastle have displayed 
that high courage and patriotism for which they have aiwavs 
been so conspicuous. 

Tynemmth. (29,170.) The town with North Shields, forms 
the port of Newcastle. This is a modem town ; within a cen- 
tury ago it was '* a poor miserable place." Now it is thriving 
and important. The town and neigbourhood are very healthy 
and the visitor is gratified with one of the most sublime and 
beautiful marine views on the £. coast of England. 

XXVn. NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

Pop. 270,427. At. 822 sq. ms. L. 50 ms. Bw 20 ms. 

The surface, without beiog anywhere very lofty, is 
uneven, except the valley of the Trent, which is level. 
This county formerly was much wooded. The royal 
forest of Sherwood occupies a surface 21 miles in length, 
by 7 in breadth. This forest is connected with the tra- 
ditionary exploits of Robin Hood. The valley of the 
Trent is chiefly occupied with pasture ; the greater part 
of the remainder is arable land. 

Coal is found on the W. side of the county— *this 
being an extension of the great Yorkshire coal-field. 
Lace, cotton, and silk are the principal manufactures. 
This formed part of the Mercian kingdom. The Danes 
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firmly established themselves here, but were driven out 
by Alfred. Again they settled themselves, till once 
more expelled by Edward Ironside. The Conqueror 
gave the greater part of the county to his natural son, 
Peverel. Its central situation rendered it the scene of 
much strife during the long and deadly struggles of the 
middle ages. Hei'e Charles I. set up his standard, at 
the commencement of the great civil war, and here he 
surrendered himself to the Scottish army, who, sub- 
sequently, basely sold him to his enemies I The weavers 
here frequently created much alarm during the public 
sufferings occasioned by the high prices of provisions. 

British and Roman remains, in the shape of encamp- 
ments, &c., have been found in various parts of the 
county. There were famous abbeys at Newstead and 
Welbeck; priories and other religious establishments 
existed in several places. 

The nam€ of the county is derived from its county- 
town, which comes from a Saxon word meaning "a 
place abounding with caverns or holes dug under 
ground," several such being found in the town and itp 
vicinity ; these were lupposed to be storehouses or even 
dwellings of the ancient Britons. 

Mans/ield, (Fop. 10,012.) This is a very ancient town, 
once a British and- afterwards a Roman station. Sherwood 
forest is in the neighbonrhood. There are some cotton fac- 
tories and iron founderies in the town. Mansfield Wood House^ 
a village near Mansfield, contains some fine Roman remains — 
a viUa enriched with a Mosaie pavement having been discov- 
ered. 

Newark, (Fop. 11,330.) This is the largest town in th,« 
count J, except Nottingham. It contains a fine spacious 
«irarch,- erected by Henry IV. The castle of the place WAt 

H 
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erected in the reign of Stephen. Here kitig John died; 
and Charles I. surrendered himself to the Scots affcer hia 
defeat at Nasebj. 

Limestone and gypsnm abound in the neighbourhood. There 
are linen manufactories. 

NoTTiNOHAM. (Pop. 67,407.) The conqueror bnilt a castle 
here for Peverel, before mentioned. The town was burned 
during the wars of Stephen and Maud. Richard I. held a 
great national council, or parliament here. Isabella, queen of 
Edward II. resided here, when she and Mortimer were arrest- 
ed by order of Edward III. Parliaments were frequently held 
at Nottingham. 1485, Richard III. marched from this to Bos- 
worth field, where he was killed. In the first year of the great 
civil war, the place was held by Charles I. ; next year it was in 
the hands of the parliament. The old castle was dismantled 
during the Commonwealth. The duke of Newcastle raised a 
magnificent dwelling on its ruins, and this was burned in the 
great riots of 1831, when the Reform bill was rejected in the 
House of Lords. Lord Byron's family mansion was at New- 
stead abbey, 8^ miles N. of Nottingham. That poet among 
lords, fitted up, snd endeavoured to preserve, the resera- 
ble abbey, (founded in the reign of Heniy II.) with the utmost 
care. An oak, planted by his Lordship, is still shewn. 

Nottingham is celebrated for the manufacture of lace 
cotton, and silk hosiery. 

Worksop. (Pop. 6,058.) This town is situated in the midst 
of the ^Dukeries;' three Dukes having their mansions in the 
neighbourhood. Some ancient British remains hare fceen 
found. Malt is the principal trade of the town. 

XXVni. OXFORDSHIRE. 

Pop. 170,868. Ar. 739 sq. ms. L. 50 ms. B. 8S ma. 

The surface of the S. part of this county is beftati- 

fully varied. " Now luxuriously mantled with forests 

of beech, and n:ow clad with crops of grain at b^ght» 
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that if^ere esteemed impracticable by the midland bus* 
bandry of early ages.** The N. part of the county i» 
flat and uninteresting. "The rivers gliding through 
almost every district, call forth luxuriant vegetation in 
a thousand smiling meadows, and regale the traveller 
with a continual and enchanting change of prospect^ 
whether they stretch over fertile champaign, or break 
forth from woody interstice." The S. part of the coun- 
ty is intersected by the chalky range of the Chiltem 
hills. 

History, At the date of the Boman invasion, the 
county was inhabited by a tribe called the Duboni, 
They readily submitted to the Homan power. In the 
Saxon times, Oxfordshire formed part of the Mercian 
kingdom. In the wars with the Danes, Oxford was 
four times reduced to ashes. In 1016 it formed a 
part of the territory given to Canute. Much fighting 
ooonrred in this part of the coimty in the great wars of 
the Hoses. The Yorkists were defeated by an army of 
the insurgents here, 1469. In the civil wars of 
Charles I. ^e county suffered alike from both parties^ 
Several minor battles were fought. The royalists un* 
der prince Rupert defeated the parliamentarians in 
many skirmishes. In one of these, at Chalgrove field 
near Watlington, the celebrated John Hampden re- 
ceived his death wound ; dying a few weeks after at 
Thane, 1643. Cromwell defeated the royalist cavalry 
at Iilip bridge, 1645. 

There are abundant traces of Roman rule in this 
eounty, as well as some British remains. Feudal cas- 
^IWw^re no way scarce, their plundering owners were 
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sure to select a good soil and site for these dena of ty- 
ranny. There are ruins of abbeys at Godston, and 
Oseney, and ancient churches in several places. 

Banbury, (Pop. 8,715.) The Saxons called this place 
Banesbrig. It was the residence of the bishop of lancoln till 
the "Reformation." 1125, a strong castle was erected here. 
1469. A battle took place at Edgecote, near this town, be- 
tween the Yorkists and Lancastrians, in which the latter ob- 
tained the victory. The people — nearly all puritans — ^took the 
part of the parliament. The town was taken, and retaken bj 
each party in the great civil war. In the possession of the 
royalists it once successfully sustained a siege of thirteea 
weeks. On another occasion it endured a siege of ten weeks. 

Banbury is famous for its cheese and cakes. 

Henley on Thames. (Pop. 8,369.) Is a very ancient town, 
noted for the number of its charities. It formerly had two 
M. Fs., now it has a considerable trade in agricultural produce 
with London. 

Norton Chipping. (Pop. 2,932.) Was represented by two 
M,P8. in tlie reign of Edward I. There are some curioas Drui- 
dical remains in the neighbourhood of this town. 

Oxford. (Pop. 27,843.^ The name is derived from the 
Saxon Oxenford, from the frequent passage of oxen across the 
ford on the river here. The appearance of this fine venerable 
city, with its lofty spires, is peculiarly pleasing and beautiful. 
Its magnificent university, the richest in Europe, liaving an 
income of £175,00 ) per annum, is the principal attraction. 
Alfred is generally admitted as the founder. He frequently 
resided in Oxford, and was the generous patron of the num- 
erous and noble religious institutions of this city. 

Oxford was often burned and despoiled by the Danes, but 
the Oxonians inflicted a terrible tengeance in the cruel mas- 
sacre of that people in the reign of Ethelred. Harold, the 
Dane, was crowned at Oxford. It withstood a sjege condncted 
by the Conqueror in person, when it was taken by storm, and 
Spnevously suffered. The I)onnans then built a castle to oyer- 
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aw6 the inhabitants. 1819, Stephen held a great council, or 
parliament here. Mand, in that reign, was besieged in the 
castle, and when it could hold out no longer, escaped through 
the snow to Abingbon, clad in a white sheet. The council 
that adjusted the differences between Stephen and prince 
Henry were held here, 1163. Parliaments were frequently 
held here in the succeeding reigns. Edward III. and Henry 
V. were educated at the university. In the reign of Heniy 
VII. the plague carried off great numbers of the inhabitants. 
Oxford — both city and university — suffered from the spolia- 
tions of Henry VIII., and the new doctrines were unwilling- 
ly received. This city was disgraced by the continued perse- . 
cution of the Tudors. Charles I. held a parliament here, after 
he quitted London at the opening of the civil w£r. The citi- 
Eens and students were warmly attached to his cause, but were 
forced to receive the parliamentary troops, after the defeat at 
Naseby. Parliaments were held in 1665 and 1681. The Ox- 
onians throughout were favourable to the Stuarts, and coercive 
measures were employed to overawe them into obedience to 
the ruling power. 

This city has no staple manufactures ; it is mainly depen- 
dent on the outlay of money by the university people. 

Several of the Colleges of the university fill the places of the 
monasteries, which were here very numerous. Christchurch 
college is indebted to the munificence of Cardinal Wolsey for 
its foundation. The university church of this day, was the 
priory church of St. Pridiswida in a former day. 

Witney, (Pop. 3,099.) The manufacture of gloves is carried 
on here, also various branches of the woollen manufacture- 
blankets, &c. This town is older than the conquest. It was 
formerly an important borough and had two M.Ps. 

Woodstock, (Pop. 7,983.) At an early period it became a 
royat abode. ** Alfred the great resided here while employed 
in the translation of Boettus." Ethelred held a parliament at 
Wobditook. Henry I. rebuilt the castle, and often resided 
here. Edward III., the Black Prince, and other royal person- 
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ages, were bom here. The princess Elisabeth resided at 
Woodstock during the reign of her sister Maiy. In the neigh- 
bourhood is Blenheim, once the national residence of that 
shabby hero, the Duke of Marlborough. 

XXIX. RUTLANDSHIRE. 

Pop. 22,983. Ar. 150 sq. ms. L. 18 ms, B. 15 ms. 
This is by far the smallest county in England. The 
surface is finely varied with gentle swells and depres- 
sions ; the elevations running E. and W.y divided by 
T|dleys of about half a mile in width. This county, 
small as it is, contains, in proportion to its size, 
more gentlemen's parks and residences than any 
other in England. 

" Love not thyself, although the least thou art ; 
What thou in greatness want'st, wise nature doth impart 
In goodness of thy soil ; — ^and more delicious mould, 
Survejring, this isle, the sun did ne'er behold. 
Bring forth that British vale, and be it ne*er so rare, 
But Catmose with that vale for richness shall compare." 

Some of the finest seed wheat is grown in Rutland. 
The name of the county is supposed to be derived from 
.the reddish character of its soil. 

History, At the Roman invasion this district was 
inhabited by the CoritanL It was included in the 
Roman division, Flavia Caesariensis. Under the Saxons 
it formed part of the kingdom of Mercia. 

Oakham. (Pop. 2,800.) This is a neat and well-built 
town, in a fertile valley. The silk manufacture is carried on, 
and there is a good trade in coal and com. There ia a.mined 
oastle of the date of WiUiam I. Some feudal customs are still 
kept up ; the joint owners of the place hold a feudal court here 
at iaterratii. 
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UppingJtam. (Pop. 2|068.) The second town of this rery 
Bmall coiintj, has an ancient gothic church, of which the cele- 
brated Jeremy Taylor was rector in the 17th century. 

XXX. SHROPSHIRE oR SALOP. 

Pop. 226,341. Ar. 1,291 sq. ms. L. 45 ms. B. 35 ms. 

This county has a very irregular soil and surface. 
" The landscape possesses every variety of natural charm 
— ^the bold and lofty mountains ; the woody and secluded 
valley ; the fertile and widely-cultured plain ; the ma- 
jestic river ; and the sequestered lake. It is no less 
rich in those remains of ancient times wliich awaken a 
thousand enthusiastic reflections, by engaging us in the 
contemplation of the memorable events of our history." 
Owing to the irregularity of surface the climate is very 
variable. The vale of the Severn is extremely fertile ; 
and the county generally is well cultivated, producing 
plentiful crops. It is also rich in coal, iron and lime- 
stone. There are some lead mines in the western 
part of the county. 

Name, The name appears to be from its county- 
town, which means the *hill of shrubs.' The term 
Sakp is a mixture of Norman and Saxon names, and 
is allowed to have the same meaning. 

History, At the Roman invasion this county was 
shared by the Cornavii and Ordavices. The Romans 
included it in Flavia Caesariensis, and the Saxons in 
Mercia. 

l%fi Dyke of Offii was raised by that king to check 
the frequent inroads of the British into this count' 
Traces of this great work still exist. It entered S^ 
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shire between Chirk and Owestr}', and after crossing part 
of Montgomeryshire, re-entered between Bishop's Castle 
and Newtown, and finally quitted it by crossing the 
Teine at Knighton, in Radnorshire. The Danes, in the 
9th century, destroyed the capital, Uriconium, a city 
of Koman origin. The modem capital, Shrewsbury, 
then arose on its ruins, and giive its name to the county. 
Salop was entirely taken away from its Saxon owners, 
and bestowed by the Conquorer on one of his followers. 
The Welsh and discontented Saxons made furious in- 
roads, and it required the presence of a powerful army, 
with the great Conquorer at its head, to drive them 
back and save the capital. Salop justly espoused the 
cause of Duke Robert, the eldest son of the Conqueror, 
against his brothers, William and Henry. 

It continued to be harrassed ,by the Welsh, until 
tlieir complete subjugation by Edward I. A parliament 
was held at Shrewsbury then ; and David, the brother 
of the last of the Welsh princes, was put to a most 
cruel death. 

Bridgenorth. (Pop. 7,610 ) The name of the place is de- 
rived from a bridge thrown over the Seyem here, in the time 
of the Saxons. The town itself was erected, it is said, in the 
days of Alfrefd. It was faithful to the cause of Charles I., and 
was garrisoned by the royalists. 1646, it was taken by the par- 
liament troops, and the fortifications and a great part of the 
tQwn destroyed. 

Bridgenorth has carpet manufactures, and is a thriving in- 
land port. 

Ludlow, (Pop. 6,876.) Was formerly included in Wales. 

In the times of the Normans it was well fortified by the earl, 

Montgomery. The place held out some time for Maud, against 

~*~«cc Stephen. On account of its situation, it was frequently the 
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rendezvous of the English troops in the wars with the 
Welsh. In the wars of the Boses it was pillaged by the 
Lancastrians. Edward V. and his brother resided here before 
their removal to the Tower of London. Arthur, son and heir 
of Henry VII., died here, 1502. During the reigns of the 
Tadors it was a place of considerable importance. It held out 
for the royalist cause for some time, but was taken by the par- 
liament. Milton's * Mark of Comus * was first performed here, 
1631. 

There are some small manufactures of blankets, paper, &c. 
Numbers of strangers visit this beautifully situated town, and 
contribute materially to its prosperity. 

Oswestry, (Pop. 4,817.) A battle was fought here, 642, be- 
tween Oswald, the Christian king of Northumbria. and Penda, 
the Pagan king of Mercia, in which the former lost his life and 
the battle. Edward I. strongly fortified it in 1277. At this 
day there are scarcely any remains of the ancient castle, &c. 
There are no manufactures. 

Shrewsdurt. (Pop. 19,681.) The history of this city is 
Alluded to in speaking of the county. In 1215 John held a 
council here. Prince Llewellen, his son-in-law, took the place 
soon after. He was driven out in the reign of Henry HI. The 
frequent incursions of the Welsh caused Edward I. to make 
this place a royal residence, and thither he removed the courts 
of King's bench and Exchequer. 1283, a parliament was held 
here, the Commons meeting in a barn, for want of better ac- 
commodation. Richard. n. held another parliament, 1397. 
1403, a bloody battle was fought here between Henry IV., and 
the Percies. The celebrated Hotspur and a good many othen 
lay dead on the field. 

This was the birth-place of two children of Edward IV. 
The citizens supplied a large contingent to the troops of Henry, 
Earl of Richmond, on his way to the battle of Bosworth, for 
which he afterwards, when Henry VII., conferred on them 
several privileges. Charles I. had his court here for some time, 
and strengthened the fortifications, but the city was in time tak- 
en and held by the parliament. James II. kept his court here 
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also for a short time previous to hU so-called " Abdicatioiu" 
Thread, linen, &c. are manufactu/ed. There are some iron 
foundries ; and the art of staininp^ glass is extensively carried 
on. The Severn is navigable thus far for vessels of aboat 40 
or 50 tons burthen. 

There was a royal collegiate chnrch here formerly ; also a 
royal free chapel. The shrine of St. Winifrede was in the 
celebrated abbey of the Benedictines at this place. This abbey 
was founded by Montgomery, Earl of Shrewsbury, (1083,) who 
ended hiH days within its walls. 

Wein. (Pop. 3,747.) A quaint old town, supposed to be 
the site of a Roman station. Wycherley, the father of the poet 
of that name, was owner of this place in the 17th century, from 
whom it passed to Baron Wem, the notorious Judge JefEries. 
Wem was the first town of Salop that took the side of the par- 
liament, and successfully resisted a siege of the royalists. 

WenlocL (Pop. 20,588.) This town dates back to the days 
of the Britons ; its importance in Christiam times is traceable 
to the erection of a noble abbey, by the daughter of the Mer- 
cian king ; and its history is principally connected with this 
institution. It was destroyed by the Danish ravagers, rebuilt 
by the liberal Earl Montgomery, and held on with chequered 
fortunes till the general robbery of the religious houses by 
Henry VIIL 

XXXL SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Pop. 443,916. Ar. 1,636 sq. ms, L. 71 ms. B. 40 ms. 
" The surface of this extensive county is as much 
varied as that of any county in England, and presents 
almost every kind of feature, from the barren moor and 
the lofty hill, to the unimprovable and dismal fen, and 
the rich luxuriant and beautiful valley. Somerset- 
shire excels in natural fertility most districts in the 
kingdom. It produces the most luxuriant herbage ; 
and without impoverishing its own markets sends to 
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almost every town of note in the kingdom, oxen, sheep, 
hops, cider, cheese and butter." The manufacture of 
flax, silk and wool is pretty extensively carried on. 
Coal is found near Frome. 

Name, Somerton in the days of the Saxons, was 
the capital of this county from which the name of the 
county is derived. 

History. Somersetshire was at a very early date, 
inhabited by the Belgae ; a people of Celtic origin who 
came over from Gaul, 300 B.C. The Romans made 
this county a part of Brittania Prima. The Saxons 
included it in the kingdom of Wessex. As early as the 
7th century, the Danes ravaged it, and in the following 
century desolated the abbey of Glastonbury. In 873, 
king Edmund rebuilt the abbey, and again they pillaged 
it, and the surrounding country. Alfred lay long con- 
cealed in an obscure part of this county, completely 
disguised in the humble dwelling of a cowherd. He 
raised a kind of fortification at the junction of the Par- 
rett and Tone, whence he frequently surprised and de- 
feated parties of the Danes. Some time afler he sig- 
nally defeated them on the S. W. side of the county at a 
place called Kensoellwood. This county witnessed fre- 
quent defeats of the Danes in the 10th and 11th cen- 
turies. Bath, and its neighbourhood, suffered in the 
unsuccessful war to depose William Kufus from 
his usurpation. The county was almost all portioned 
by the Normans among their followers. — One adven- 
turer receiving as his share as much as sixty-one 
lordships. 1496, the insurgents of Cornwall penetra- 
ted into it and did much mischief. In the civil 
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war it shared the fate of the rest of the kingdom in the 
sufferings brought on the people. In the parliamen- 
tary war two battles were fought at Aller, and at 
Landsdowne in 1 643, — ^the latter was a severe action, 
for the royalists, although claiming the victory lost their 
leader and 1,500 men. It was the scene of Monmouth's 
rash attempt at rebellion, in the reign of his uncle, 
James II. At Wincanton, a small band of troops at- 
tached to James made a vigorous stand against th« 
troops of William III. 

Bath. (Pop. 54,240.) Tradition attributes the founding of 
this city to king Bladud, 800, B.C. The Bomans called it 
Aqua solis. When they abandoned Britain the natives pos- 
sessed the place, till the battle of Dereham, (8 miles from Bath) 
establibhed the Saxon supremacy over the city and neighbour- 
hood. The Saxons after this victory plundered it. They 
gave it the name of Hat Baden, and Acemannes-ceaster, the 
eity of sick men, for at that day the curing properties of the 
waters were well known. As early as 676, a convent was es- 
tablished here by king Osric. The Danes ravaged the city and 
destroyed the convent. In 970, an abbey of Benedictines was 
established by king Edgar, and this remained till the suppres- 
sion of the monasteries. In the war of the sons of William I., 
the city was destroyed by the partizans of Duke Robert, 1090. 
The church of St. Peter was built by the bishop of Wells. 

In the war of Stephen and Maud, Bath was the scene of 
many of their conflicts. 1330, " the monks of Bath introduced 
for the first time, the manufacture of woollen cloth ; and the 
shuttle was introduced into the armorial bearings of the mon- 
astery." The city changed masters during the parliamentary 
war, but the Puritans retained it after 1645. Charles II. Tisit- 
ed the city to get the benefit of the waters. Bath remained 
loyal to James in the rebellion of Monmouth ; closing its gates 
against the spurious pretender. Bath, at this day, is one of 
^e handsomest and healthiest cities in Europe. '* It owes a' 
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great deal to the natural beaatj of its situation, and much t« 
the resources of art which have been liberallj expended on it. 

So great is the influx of strangers into Bath, for the benefit 
of the waters, that at certain seasons of the year, there are as 
many as 10,000 persons added to the resident population. 

Bridgtwaicr, (Pop. 10,317.) K castle of uncommon size 
and strength was erected here in the reign of Henry II. In 
the great civil war it pronounced for the royal cause, and, of 
course was taken and destroyed by the forces of the parliament. 
This town was set up as a free borough in the reign of John. 
It has a considerable foreign trade ; vessels of 200 tons enter 
the town. 

Frame. (Fop. 10,148.) Is celebrated for its ale, audits woollen 
manufactures, The parish is about 60 miles in circumference. 
The charity school is of the period of Edward lY. It has one 
of the handsomest parish churches in England. 

Glcutonbury. (Pop. 3,125.) This very ancient town re- 
ceived its name from the Saxons, and means the "Glassy 
Island." The old cross in the market-place is one of the most 
elegant of these ancient and interesting relics. The monas- 
tery was erected by king Ina in 708, on the ruins of a Chris- 
tian church that had then crumbled with age I The chapel 
which he added contained about 2,6401b of silver plating. " In 
these early times," says Camden, "several devout persons 
served God here, and especially Irish, who were maintained 
at the king's charge, and instructed the youth in religion and 
the liberal sciences." The abbot of Glastonbury had a seat in 
ihe House of Lords. The privileges and revenues of the 
monks continued unimpaired till 1539, when the last abbot, 
Bichard Whyting,, possessing all the spirit of St. Dnnstan, re- 
fusing to surrender the abbey to the messengers of Henxy, or 
to acknowledge his religious supremacy, was put to a most 
cruel death, together with two or three of his monks ; and the 
robbery of this venerable and valuable institution was com- 
pletely effected. 

Many illustrious persons have been interred in this chnrch ; 
among the rest, it is said, the famous king Arthur. The re- 
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mains of the last — the martyred — abbot do not repose tbere 
for his body was inhumanly quartered and the members dis' 
tribnted in various places. 

Somerton. (Pop. 2,140.) Gave its name to this countj, and 
was once its royal capital, and the residence of good king Ina. 
The royal residence was since used as a state prison, and here 
king John of France, when a prisoner of war, in the time of 
Edward m. passed some of his time. The town is pleasantly 
situated in the centre of the county. 

Taunton. (Pop. 14,176.) During the Saxon times, this 
town was occasionally a royal residence. In 700 a castle was 
erected by king Ina. At the period of the conquest a feudal 
castle was built here. In 1666 two large urns were dug up 
full of coins of yarious emperors and weighing 80lbs each. A 
medal of the emperor Vespasian, commemorating the conquest 
of Judea, was also disinterred. 

At this place the rebels under Monmouth, who attacked the 
king's troops in the affair of Sedgemoor, were tried and con- 
demned by the notorious judge Jefiries. 

It manu&ctnres silk and woollen goods. 

Wdlington, (Pop. 3,926.) * There are some woollen maan- 
factures here : near the town there is a pillar to commemorate 
the victory of Waterloo. This place gave his title to the " Iron 
Duke." 

Wells, (Pop. 4,736.) Is celebrated for its beautiful cathe- 
dral church : its shape is cruciform, in the early st^le of Esg^ 
lish architecture. This noble structure was founded by tiie 
bishop of the diocese. The cathedral was greatly enlarged 
by another bishop in the reign of Henry m. King Ina, and 
bishop Joceline, its second founder, are buried within it. 

The trade of the town is now much diminished. The stock* 
ing manufacture is still carried on. 

XXXII. STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Pop. 608,716. At. 1,138 sq. ms. L. 60 ms. B. 38 ma. 

The aspect of Staffordshire is variecL In the N. the 

^rface is hilly and bare ; but these hills are not mnclk 
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elevated, and partake a good deal of the nature of 
moorland. The remainder of the county is, for the 
most part, level — ^here and there gently elevated. 

The minerals are numerous and important, — coal, iron 
limestone, potter's clay, &c. The manufactures are the 
various departments of the iron trade, potter*s ware, 
glass, hard ware, &G. The potteries alone occupy an 
area of about 12 square miles ; and the coal-fields extend 
over a surfiEUse of 52,000 acres. 

Name. — ^The county is called after its capital ; and 
this had its name from the circumstance that the river 
was here fordable by means of a staff* 

History, — ^This county formed part of the Camovii 
at the time of the Roman invasion. By the Romans it 
was included in Flavia Caesariensis. Several thousand 
Christians received the crown of martyrdom in this 
county, under the wholesale persecution of Dioclesian. 
Staffordshire formed part of the Mei'cian kingdom, and 
the royal family sometimes resided here. It was fre- 
quently the battle ground of the kings of the Heptardiy. 
The Danes came in the 10th century, but were well 
beaten at Tottenhall; soon after the Northumbrians 
got similar treatment at Wednesbury. William the 
Conqueror divided the greater part of this county among 
some hall-dozen of his followers ; but the lion's share 
fell to Montgomery, £arl of ArundeL 

In the wars of the roses, (1459,) a fierce battle was 
fought at Blore-heath, near Derbyshire, in which the 
Lancastrians were defeated, and their leader. Lord 
Audlej, slain. During the parliamentary warfare thi^ 
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county witnessed several battles — at Beacoii.liill, Lich- 
field, and some other places. 

It abounds in British, Roman, Saxon, and Danish 
remains of every description, besides the ruins of seve- 
ral castles, convents, &c. 

Burton-on-Trent. (Pop. 7,934.) This is a yeiy ancient town. 
In 1004 an abbey for Benedictines, dedicated to the B.V.M., 
was founded here. It was despoiled by Henry YIIL., and its 
possessions bestowed on the ancestor of the Marquis of An 
glesea. There is a very old bridge over the Trent here — older, 
it is said, than the conquest. 

There are cotton manufactures. Barton has some cele- 
brity for its ale. 

Cheadle. (Pop. 2,728.) About four miles from Cheadle may 
be seen the ruins of Croxdon Abbey, founded for the Cistercians 
in 1176. A short way directly N. of Croxdon is Alton Towers, 
the seat of the late Earl of Shrewsbury. 

Leek. (Pop. 8,877.) A very ancient town. It is now the 
seat of the silk manufacture on an extensive scale. 

Lichfield. (Pop. 7,012.) This city is said to have been 
founded in early Saxon times. It owes its origin principally to 
the bishopric founded by St. Chad, the apostle of the Mercians. 
The cathedral, one of the noblest religious fabrics in the empire, 
was first erected in 667. It is dedicated to St. Chad, -and within 
it repose the bones of that saint. 

Bichard 11. was imprisoned in the castle of this dty on his 
way to his London prison. In the parliamentary war it suf- 
fered severely for its adhesion to the royalist cause. Dr. Johnson 
and David Garrick were natives of Lichfield, and monuments 
to these and other distinguished men may be seen in the cathe* 
dral. There was a large Roman station within one mile of 
Lichfield. Flax, paper, &c., are manufactured here. 

Newcastle-under-Lt/me. (Pop. 10,569.) A castle was built 
here in the 12th century. The adjunct Lyme it is said, means 
a border.- This town has glass-works, and potteries, set up by 
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the celebrated Mr. Wedgewood. Hats are largely mannfactared 
here ; there are some silk mills also. 

Staffobd. (Pop. 11,829.) Arose into notice in the Saxon 
times. Ethelfleda, Conntess of Mercia, erected a castle here in 
the early part of the 10th century. The town contained a royal 
mint in the time of Edward the Confessor. The first Baron^of 
Stafford vrixa made by the Confessor. This town retains a cus- 
tom from time immemorial, whereby the youngest son succeeds 
to property in preference to the elder children ; this is call- 
ed Borough English. Leather and shoes are extensively mann-' 
factured. 

Tamworth. (Pop. 8,656.) This town received its name from 
the river Tame, It was the favourite residence of the Mercian 
kings. In the 8th century Tamworth was strongly fortified ; 
in the 9th St. Editha founded a convent here. The town had 
a royal mint until the time of Henry III. The manufactures 
are cotton, carpet, and tape. 

Drayton Manor, in the neighbourhood of the town, was the 
principal residence of the late lamented Sir Bobert Peel. 

Uttoxeter. (Pop. 3,468.) Is a very old place. It suffered 
much during the great civil war, from its neighbourhood to 
Tutbnry castle, — founded in 1080. It manafactures iron, 
&c., and has a brisk trade. 

WahalL (Pop. 25,680.) This was a fortified town in the 
reign of Alfred. The place belonged to the Dudley family 
(Northumberland) in the reign of Mary. The town was visited 
by Elizabeth, and the queen of Charles I. The grammar 
school was founded by Queen Mary in 1554. 

There are several manufactures — saddlery, coachmaking, 
brass and iron foundries, &c. 

Wolverhampton, (Pop. 49,985.) This town is noted for its 
brass and iron works, and its large manufactories of locks and 
keys. It stands in the middle of a district abounding with 
coal, iron, and limestone. In 1520 it was devastated by a 
fire which raged for three days. Wolverhampton is a place- 
of high antiquity. 
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XXXIIL SUFFOLK. 

Pop. 337,215. At. 1,481 sq. ms. L. 50 ms. B. 30 m». 

The greater part of this county is sandy. In the in- 
terior it is rich and fertile, and one of the most skilfully 
cultivated counties in Great Brititin. Suffolk is more- 
over famed for its fine dairy produce. The climate is 
dry and healthy, but very cold in winter. There are 
no minerals except chalk, nor any manufacture except 
spinning and carding wool, and a little that is done in 
the silk trade at a few places. Suffolk means the S. 
people. 

History, Suffolk was the scene of much bloodshed 
in the Saxon period, till the £. Anglian kingdom was 
made tributary to the Mercian. The Danish manraders 
devastated it during thtdr frequent incursions. In the 
wars of Stephen and Miiud several battles were fought 
in the neighbourhood of the important towns, which 
will be detailed under their heads. The forces of Prince 
Henry, who made unnatural war on his father Henry C, 
were defeated with great slaughter in this county. In 
the wars of John, the forces of the barons and Dau- 
phine conqueied the whole of Suffolk, and occasioned 
dire miseries to the people. The rebellion of Wat Tyler 
spread into Suffolk, and mnny of the people joined it. 
In 1526 a formidable insurrection of the people of Suf- 
folk took place in resistance to the robbery of the 
religious houses, and to the contemplated subversion of 
the ancient faith. They again displayed their attach- 
ment to Catholicity, by being particularly zealous in the 
cause of Catholic Queen Mary. This county was at- 
tached to the cause of the parliament in the great civil 
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War. In the reign of Charles 11. the Datch were de- 
feated off the coast of Suffolk with great loss. There are 
British, Roman, Danish, and Saxon remains — Feudal 
castles in twelve or more places, hesides the remains of 
a great number of religious houses. 

Bury St Edmunds, (Fop. 13,900.) This place is said to be 
the Villa Faustina of the Romans. It was made a royal boig 
by the Saxons. In time it became the property of Edmund, 
who succeeded King Offa, his uncle, and who being cruelly put 
to death by the Danes, was afterwards, on account of his great 
sanctity, canonised. The body of St. Edmund having been 
brought from its former burying place to this in 903, the town 
received its name from that event. A church and college were 
soon after established in honour of the Martyr. In time the 
religious establishments of Buiy became scarcely inferior in 
wealth and importance to any in the kingdom. 

Henry XL bore the standard of St, £dmund in his war with 
his rebellious sons, whom he defeated. This town too is famous 
for contributing its share to the attainment of the Magna 
Charta. In the times of the Plantagenets several parliaments 
were held here. In one of her numerous * progresses ' Eliza- 
beth made a visit to Bury St. Edmunds, and received an ex- 
pensive entertainment from the inhabitants. Early in the 17th 
century a destructive fire broke out, which devoured cohsider- 
able property. There are some woollen manufactures here. 

Framlingham, (Pop. 2,450.) This is another ancient town, 
and had at one time such a mixed population that it received 
the name of FriewUingham, * the dwelling of strangers.' The 
castle, which still exists, is so old that the exact date of its 
erection is unknown. Eling Edmund resided here after his 
defeat by the Danes ; and on his retreat from this place he was 
overtaken by them and beheaded ; the head of the saint was 
cast in a bush, and the body left unburied ; soon after they 
received the rites of sepulchre at Bury St. Edmunds. The 
Princess Mary resided at Framlingham castle during the ephe- 
meral and involuntary rule of poor Lady Jane Grey. Ma^ 
was popular with the people, who warmly espoused her car 
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Ipswich. (Pop. 32 014.) (Trom the river Gipping, and wichj 
a dwelling) justly boasts of a high antiquity, having been twice 
pillaged by the Danes, though at that time strongly fortified. 
During the Norman rule it had twelve noble churches, and 
most of these still exist. It likewise contained a great number 
of religious houses, together with a number of schools and 
charities. Fortunately for Ipswich it, in a great measure, es- 
caped uninjured in the convulsions of the 17th century. 

This was a flourishing port in the 15th and 16th centaries. 
In the 17th century, owing to the breaking up of the woollen 
manufactories, its prosperity received a severe check ; more 
recently the bed of the river has been deepened,* and the port 
improved, and with this the trade is rapidly improving. Cardinal 
Wolsey was a native of Ipswich, and the splendid college he 
founded here, with his other great works elsewhere — Christ 
Church College, Oxford ; Hampton Court ; and York Place, in 
London — attest his earnest endeavours for the promotion 
(>f learning, and his generosity which was quite equal to his 
magnificent fortune. 

Lowestoft. (Pop. 6,580.) The most eastern point of England, 
is situated on a rising ground overlooking the broad expanse 
of the German ocean. The town is very old, and has suffered 
at intervals from plague and fire. It was attached to the 
cause of Charles I., and paid the penalty of its loyalty — 
Cromwell entered it in 1643 and made prisoners of the prin- 
cipal inhabitants. 

Southwood. (Pop. 2,109.) There are the remains of a Da- 
nish fort here. A fossil elephant and mammoth have been 
found. In the neighbourhood the English fleet, under H.B.H. 
the Duke of York, afterwards James II., defeated the Dutch 
in 1672. 

Sudbury or Southbury, (Pop. 6,047.) At one time ranked aa 
the capital of the county. It was one of the most early seats 

* In deepening various parts of the Orwell immense quantities of vegetable 
remains have been found, a proof ttiat a forest once occupied what is now the 
bed of the river. The large quantities of hazel nuts, trees, &c., raised, ob 
drying by exposure to tbe air, all crumbled to dust 
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«f the woollen mantfactnre ; now the silk tradb is pretty ex- 
pensively carried on. This town was, in 1727, the birth-place 
of the painter, Gainsborough. 

XXXIV. SURREY. 

Pop. 683,082. Ar. 748 sq. ms. L. 37. ms. B. 27 ms. 
The surface of this county is agreeably diversified. 
Some of the hills command' extensive views. The S. 
part called the Weald, is the most uniform; and 
is well wooded. About one-seventh is heathy and 
waste. The Chalk-hill district, in the centre, affords 
pasturage for sheep. Hops, and the usual vege- 
tables are largely grown. Iron-ore is found in con- 
siderable quantities in the S.W,, but,* on account 
of the high price of fuel, little is done towards -smelt-* 
ing it 

Name. This county was called Soutkrea, from whence 
the present name is derived. Ea, water — iSouth of the 
Thames water. 

History, It formed a part of the Roman pro- 
vince of Britannia Prima; previously it was in- 
habited by the Regni. The Saxons united it to the 
kingdom of Sussex. It suffered from the Danes, and 
in the succeeding intestine commotions. 

Surrey prominently lent its support to Charles I., 
and in turn was placed under the iron heel of Crom- 
well. At Putney church the pious puritans held council 
round the commimion table, and there decided on their 
future measures. It was in Surrey that the infamolis 
Gordon riots first began. There are several remains of 
the anciept religious edifices that existed in this county • 
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of these there were 26 religious houses at the '' Refor- 
mation.'' The archi- episcopal palace at Lambeth is an 
ancient structure; there was another at Croydon^ 
of which the ruins are now only left. Of the popu- 
lation of London, more than 50,000 live in Surrey. 

Ckertsey, (Pop. 2,743.) Here Caesar crossed the Thames ; 
and there are the remains of an old encampment in the neigh- 
honrhood. The body of the unfortunate Henrjr VI. was interred 
here, nntil its removal to Windsor by Henry Vll. Chertsey 
had a Benedictine monastery till the reign of Henry VLLl. 
The celebrated C. J. Nox lived in the neighbourhood, at St. 
Ann's Hill. 

Croydon. (Pop. 10,260.) Is the site of the Roman station, 
^oviomagus. The Conqueror 'bestowed the manor on Arch- 
bishop Lanfranc, and it was long the residence of his suc- 
cessors. The £. I. Company have a college in the neighbour- 
hood for the education of cadets for their service. 

Dorking. (Pop. 8,490.) This town supplies fowl to the 
Iiondon market ; the fowls, having an extra claw, are said to 
be lineally descended from the genuine Roman breed left in 
the country. There are other Roman remains here, but -none 
ao acceptable to the London taste as the ifvinged Dorking. 

Epwn, (Pop. 3,890.) Is famed for its aperient salts pre- 
pared from a spa in the town. The sulphate of Magnesia still 
bears the term of Epsom Salts. The races of Epsom attract 
an immense assemblage. 

Faxnhtim, (Pop. 8,515.) In 893, Alfred with a small force 
defeated the Danes here. The bishop of Winchester and bro- 
ther of King Stephen built a great castle here. This castle 
was laid in rains by the parliamentarians, but rebuilt after the 
Restoration. William Cobbett was bom at Famham. Hops 
ajia expensively grown near the town. 

GniLDF0RD» (Pop. 6,740.) Many of the Saxons and Plan- 
tagenet kinjs resided here. In 1216 the Dauphine of Prance 
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took the castle. It contained two monastic institnttons, one of 
which was founded by the queen of Heniy TTT. 

Kingston-upon-Thames, (Pop. 6,279.) The Bomans had a 
large station. Boman remains, coins, stones, encampment^, 
&c., have been discovered. Not less than ten Saxon kings of 
England have been crowned here. In the war of the 15th , 
16th, and 17th centuries Kingston was often the rendezvons of 
armed forces. The last straggle for the caose of Charles I. 
was made here. The gallant leaders on tiiis occasion wei^e 
either slain or cmellj put to death. Lord Francis Villiers, the 
brother of the Duke of Buckingham, was so badly wonnded 
that the parliamentary lords ordered down " chirurgeons to take 
care of him, but it was too late, for he was dead and stripped 
and good*pillage found in his pockets." 

Beigate, (Pop. 4,927.) Is pleasantly situated on a rook of 
white sand. On Castle Hill there was a cave where the baions 
used to meet to digest the articles of the Magna Charta, sub- 
sequently signed by John at Bunneymede in this county. 

Richmond, (Fop. 9,065.) Anciently called Sheen or jSjp^- 
dour. When Henry VH built a new palace here, he gave it 
his paternal title. The town is delightfully situated, " Where 
radiant summer opens all her pride." The palace here was 
long a favourite royal residence. The gateway ot it is now 
only left. Mrs. Fitzherbert resided here ere her marriage with 
George IV., whose cowardly treatment of this worthy lady ip 
60 well known. 

XXXV. SUSSEX. 

Pop. 336,844. At 1,469 sq.ms. L. 76 ms. B. 20ins. 
The aspect of this county is agreeably varied by 
the inequality of the Downs, and the adjoining valleys 
through which most of the little rivers wind their course 
to the sea. There is a good deal of wood, and pasture 
land, which ^ves to the county a pleasing diversity 
scenery. 
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There are nearly 100,000 acres of waste in the N. 
The woodland district — the Wealds-extends over a 
considerable surface. The climate is as variable as the 
surface. The minerals are chiefly limestone, Petworth 
marble, ironstone, and chalk. 

Name, The Romans designated the people of this 
district the Regni. The county received its present 
name from the S. Saxons. In 813, Egbert added it to 
his other dominions. 

History, This county was often laid waste in the 
Danish invasions. In 1057 the coast was ravaged by 
Godwin, Earl of Kent. 1066, William, Duke of Nor- 
mandy, arrived in Pevensy bay with Lis fleet of nine 
hundred ships. After landing his troops, his oppon- 
ents gave him battle at a place called Epiton, but since 
then. Battle. In 1264 a battle was fought near Lewes 
between the Barons and the forces of Henry HI., in 
which the king and the prince were defeated and made 
prisoners. A storm, in a few years after, choked the 
harbours of Rye, and Old Winchelsea, and diverted the 
course of the river Rother. The county suffered at 
firequent intervals from descents of the French and Span- 
ish. Sussex was attached to the cause of Charles I. 
From Shoreham, in a coal vessel, Charles II. escaped 
to Normandy, after the defeat at Worcester, September 
8, 1651. 

Arundel. (Pop. 2,748.) Formerly contained a monastery of 
Benedictines, erected by Montgomery, the first earl in the reign 
of the Conqueror. The possession of the castle was regarded 
as very important in the several wars down to the 17th cen- 
tmy, after which it was hastening to ruin, till a late Duke of 
Norfolk repaired it at considerable expense, and rendered it 
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one of the noblest residences in in England. So ancient is 
Arundel, that it is mentioned in the will of Alfred. The 
possession of the castle gives the title of earl without any 
creation. 

Brighton, (Pop. 69,673.) Anciently Brightelmstone> was 
formerly an inconsiderable fishing village. In the reign of 
George II. it first came into notice as a sea-bathing place. 
George IV. was notoriously partial to it, as the nation well 
knows, having paid for the expensive follies connected with the 
pavilion here. ** Brighton is now a romantic and beautiful town 
with the finest promenade in Europe." 

Chichesteb. (Pop. 8,662.) Was a Roman station. It was 
called the " city of Cissa," from the Saxon who built it. It 
had a monastery and convent before the conquest. This town 
appears to have had a tranquil time of it, until the reign of 
Charles I., when it sustained a siege. Chichester is very rich in 
Roman remains. There is in the centre of the town a beautiful 
cross erected in 1478, by bishop Storey, on his translation from 
Carlisle to Chichester. " This cross is universally acknowledged 
to be one of the most elegant buildings of the kind in England." 
The cathedral is a structure of the 13th century, and contains 
portraits of all the kings of England, from William L to 
Greorge I. 

Hastings, (Pop. 17,011.) Here the Conqueror fortified him- 
self and defeated Harold II. inl066. The place received its name 
from Hastings, the Danish pirate. It was constituted a Cinque 
port by William I — the others were Romney, Hythe, Dover, and 
Sandwich. It was the duty of these towns to be foremost to 
repel invasion, to have ships and men always in readiness. 
Their affairs were totally distinct from the counties, and 
subject only to an oflBcer, called " the Lord Warden of the 
Cinque ports." Hastings formerly suffered much, both from, 
the advancing and receding of the sea. The fishery * of this 

* The flsh -was sold by Dutch auction. The seller began to bid at a 
high figure, gradually lowering the price until it became marketable, yrhvf 
the person who first calls oat maps, became the purchaser of the lot 
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place is now very important. Titos Oates, of perjured memoTj, 
was the officiating minister of the law church here, in the 
reign of Charles II. 

jS^ Leonards, A beautiful watering place, now forms part 
of Hastings. It contains a convent of the H0I7 Child Jesus, 
and a Government Training School for female teachers, 
admirably conducted by the ladies of that community. 

Lewes, (Pop. 9,533.) This town occupies the site of the 
Boman station Mutuantonis ; numerous coins of the -various 
emperors have been discovered. In the reign of Athelstan it 
had two royal mints. In the time of the Normans the place 
was well fortified^ and was then the property of the celebrated 
Earl Warenne, a son-in-law of the Conqueror. Near the town 
the forces of the barons and those of Henry HI. fought a great 
battle, in which the king had the worst of it, 1263. Earl 
Warenne and his wife, Gundreda, the Conqueror's daughter, 
built a beautiful church, now in ruins, dedicated to St. Pancras. 

Lewes is surrounded with varied and romantic scenery, 
situated on a fertile eminence of the South Downs. 

Rye. (Pop. 8,541.) The sea formerly washed the base of the 
rock on which the town is built ; now it is two miles distant I 
" Rye has been a corporation from time immemoriaL" It has 
a good export trade in hops, chalk, com, wool, &c. 

Shoreham, New. (Pop. 30,553.) This town owes its impor- 
tance to its secure haven, which has been entirely improred by 
art. There is an elegant suspension bridge built by the Duke 
of Norfolk. This place has been represented by two M.Ps. 
since the time of Edward III. 

Winchelsea. (Pop. 778.) The site of the old town lies under 
the sea, as it was inundated in 1287. The new town — ^the pre- 
sent one — was soon after erected. 

XXXVI. WARWICKSHIRE. 

Pop. 475,013. Ar. 881 sq. ms. L. 50 ms. B. 35 ms. 

This county possesses very little sterile land. The 

'n-eater part of it is highly fsTOurable to agricultme. 
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The general aspect is very pleasing, and agreeably di- 
versified by hill and valley. 

The minerals are important and numerous — coal^ 
ironstone, limestone, freestone, blue flagstone, &c. 

Name, The Saxons called it Weringacyre, which 
signifies a station of soldiers. 

Hilary. Soon ailer the Christian era this county 
was conquered by the Romans, who built a line of mili- 
tary stations in it. It formed part of Britannia Secun- 
da. Under the Saxons it formed part of the Mercian 
kingdom, and the capital was frequently the royal 
residence. 

The Mercians under Ethelbald fought a sanguinary 
battle with the West Saxons at Sickington in the N. of 
the county, in which the former were defeated and their 
leader slain. Like the rest of the kingdom it sufiered 
severely from the Danes. In 1147, it was the scene of 
a severe conflict between Stephen and the Earl of 
Chester. And again between the barons and Henry 
III. "Warwick castle was then dismantled by the 
barons. In the civil war of Charles I. this county tool^ 
the side of the parliament. The city of Coventry was 
particularly hostile to the king, and Charles II., to keep 
alive the hostility, foolishly demolished the walls on his 
restoration. This demolition employed 500 men for 
nearly a month. 

Birmingham, (Pop. 232,841.) The name is derived from 
the Saxon, 6roin, a broom, and wick, a descent. It was 
a town of importance as early as the Roman invasion. The 
Romans called the place Bremenium. This town was remark* 
able for its attachment to the parliamentary cause. In 1648, 
prince Rupert took the town, partially bnmt it, and imposed 
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a heavj fine on the inhabitants. A fierce political riot occniTed 
here in 1791, in which much property was destroyed ; and an- 
other in 1839, by some misguided Chartists. 

Birmingham is an immense manufacturing town, owing to 
the abundance of coal and iron ore in the neighbourhood. It 
was distinguished for its manufactures as early as the reign of 
Henry VII. It was- then peopled by " Smiths that nsed to 
make knives and all manner of cutting tools, and a great 
many nailours." In the reign of William III. it began to manu- 
facture fire arms ; now it produces all sorts of hardware, from 
the most flimsey trinket to the most ponderous macliine. It 
has besides the largest manufactory of crown glass in the em- 
pire and in the department of toys, is reckoned ** the toy shop 
of Europe." 

Coventry. (Pop. 36,812.) " In the reign of the Confessor, 
the countess Godiva founded the famous convent whence 
the town is said to have derived its name." Coventry was 
walled in by Edward II., when *'it had 6 gates, and many 
fair towers." Henry IV. and Henry VI. held parliaments 
here. The city was ardently attached to the Lancastrian 
cause, so that it was styled ** the harbour of Queen Margaret." 
Edward IV. tried measures of a conciliatory policy to wean the 
people from the Lancastrians, but in vain, until their complete 
overthrow. The Tudors visited Coventry, and were magnifi- 
cently entertained. Poor Mary, queen of Scots was twice im- 
prisoned here ; her son, James I. made the city a visit and 
was presented with a valuable cup. Throughout the civil war 
the city was held by the parliament troops and though Charles 
I attempted, he could not take it. With extravagant incon- 
sistency they made their conduits run with claret in rejoicing 
for the restoration of Charles U., after having shut their gates 
on his father. 

The importance of Coventry is attributed to the renowned 
monastery of Godiva, which existed till the disgraceful demoli- 
tion at the "Reformation." The cathedral which existed till 
then, shared the fate of the convent. The spire, 136 feet high, 
'I standing ; Sir Chr. Wren styled it, " a master-piece 
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of ecclesiastical architecture." It was erected by two brothen- 
named Bota, both in torn Mayors of Coventry in the 14th cen- 
tury. 

Coventry is long famous for its manufactures. At this day 
it is noted for silks, ribbons, and watches. 

Kenilworth. (Pop. 3440.) Famed for its castle built in the 
reign of Henry I, was garrisoned by Henry II. in the war 
with his sons. In the reign of Henry III., it was held by the 
barons. Edward II. was imprisoned here, before his removal 
to, and murder at, Berkeley castle, Gloucestershire. It became 
by birthright the property of Henry IV. In the wars of thef 
Boses it was alternately in the hands of each party. Queen 
Elizabeth was here most magnificently entertained by the am* 
bitious earl of Leicester, of whom it is said, that he procured 
the death of his wife in the hope of obtaining the hand of bU 
coquettish royal mistress. 

The castle was destroyed on the rise of Cromwell, who be- 
stowed the place on one of his officers, and according to Sir 
Walter Scott, " this lordly palace, where princes feasted and 
heroes fought, now in the bloody earnest of storm and siege, 
and now in the games of chivalry, — ^where beauty dealt the 
prize which valour won, — all is now desolate." 

Leamington. (Fop. 15,B92.) Fifty years ago this town had 
scarcely 500 inhabitants. Its vast increase is owing to the 
celebrity of its mineral waters, which rival those of Chelten- 
ham and Harrogate. 

Nuneaton. (Pop. 4,859.) In the reign of Henry n, had a. 
religious house for women which existed till the 8th Harry dis- 
posed of it with the rest. 

The inhabitants are chiefly occupied in making ribbons. 

Rugby. (Pop. 6,317.) Is now a rising place, being in the 
centre of railway communication. The ancient name was 
Rocheberie. It formerly contained a castle erected in th« 
days of king Stephen. 

Strat/ord'upon-Avon. (Pop. 3,372.) This town enjoys a 
prouder distinction far, than if a hundred battles were fought 
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and won within it ; it is the birth and burial place of Shak^ 

fpere. The body lies buried within the ancient church on 

which was this remarkable inscription ; — 

"Good frend for Jesus sake forbeare 
To dig the dvst enclosed heare; 
Blest be ye man yt spares thes stones 
And carst he yt moves my bones." 

The immortal bard was bom in 1564, and died in 1616. 

Waswigk. (Fop. 10,973.) It appears this was a place of 
lome consequence in the days of the ancient Britons. Vf&T- 
wick was one of the fortresses thrown up by the emperor 
Claudius. The place was destroyed in the Danish wars, and 
rebuilt by EthelBeda, the djiughter of Alfred — she it was, that 
laid the foundation of the castle, 915. The town was walled 
and fortified in the Norman era. In 1312, the castle was re- 
paired by the renowned Guy, Earl of Warwick. Gavestone, 
the favourite of Edward II., was for a time a prisoner here 
under the vigilant care of Guy, and other barons, his unre- 
lenting foes, until they had him beheaded at Blacklow hill, two 
miles N. ofWarwick, July, 1312. Elizabeth, James L» and 
William IIL visited Warwick. In the civil wars of Charles I.: 
the castle was held for the parliament In the reign of Anne, 
the greater part of the town was burnt, but soon rebuilt by a 
national contribution. There was a flourishing college, called 
" All Saints," at Warwick at the time of the * Reformation/ 
It owed its foundation to the piety of the first earl of Warwick, 
and was enlarged and enriched by several of his generous suc- 
cessors. 

XXXVII. WESTMORELAND. 

Pop. 58,287. Ar. 758 sq. ms. L. 46 ms. B. 38 ma. 
" The general aspect of the county is marked with 
some of the strongest features of nature : immense 
tracts of mountains, — beautiful, but contracted, valleys, 
extensive lakes, and large rocky districts eontaining 
many high, steep and projecting crags.'' There are 
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some tracts of level ground, of low heathy commons, and 
fiat peat moss, but the greater part of the county is hill 
and dale, The climate is very moist ; the wind blow- 
ing for eight months of the year oyer the great wes- 
tern ocean, deposits an immense quantity of rain in the 
mountains. 

The lakes are, Windermere, Ullswater, Hawesware, 
GraSmere, Rydalwater, &c. 

Minerals, This county affords many varieties of va- 
luable stones ; — ^limestone, marble, blue slate^ gypsum, 
fireestODe, &c. 

The Manafacturea are very limited, being confined to 
Kendal, which manufactures a kind of coarse woollen 
doth. The county has only one sea- port — Milthorpe. 

Name. It derives its name from its situation and 
firom the fact that the greater part of it was for- 
merly moor land. 

History. At the Roman invasion it was inhabited 
by the Brigantes. It formed part of Maxima Caesar- 
iensis. Under the Saxons it was comprised in the 
kingdom of Northumbria. In the days of Alfred, it is 
supposed to have belonged to the Scots, for this county 
and Cumberland are not mentioned in the division of 
the kingdom into shires. In the storms of the middle 
ages it suffered from the repeated inroads of the Scots, 
who frequently destroyed Appleby. The . inhabitaots 
were generally favourable to the cause of the parlia- 
ment The castle of Appleby, under the martial 
countess of Pembroke, held out for the king's cause, 
but was taken by the forces of Cromwell, 1648. In 
the Highland rising of 1745, some trifling skirmishing 
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took place at Kendal. Tlie Roman, Danish, British, 
and Saxon remains found, are very numerous. The 
feudal castles and ancient churches were also largely 
distributed over the county. 

Appleby. (Pop. 1262.) This was anciently a place of much 
more importance than it is at this day. It enjoyed the same 
privileges as York, until the 12th century. In 1176 and 1388, 
it was humt hy the Scots. In the 16th century the inhabi- 
tants were reduced by the plague. The town and trade are 
not improving. The castle is built on a Roman fortress ; since 
its first erection it has been rebuilt some two or three times, 
the last time in the reign of Henry VI. At the * Reforma- 
tion/ this town contained a friary, an hospital, and another 
religious institution founded in the 13th century. 

Kendal. (Pop. 11,289.) This has long been a populous 
and important town. It was noted for its manufactures of 
woollen cloth by foreign weavers as early as the reign, of 
Richard II. Before the conquest Kendal was in the poses- 
■ion of Scotland. The church is very ancient, embracing 
many styles of architecture, and containing several venerable 
monuments. A new and beautiful catholic church, in the Go- 
thic style, has been recently erected ; it is now the most strik- 
ing and pleasing object, viewed from a distance, in Kendal 
At the " Reformation " the religious houses here shared the fate 
of those elsewhere; even the hospital for lepers was made 
away with, and given to one of the royal parasites. Near the 
town are the niius of a very ancient castle, said to occupy the 
place of a Roman station. 

Shop. (Pop. 1,099.) This little town has a mineral spa in 
its neighbourhood. A little to the S. their stood a Druid 
temple, which was Vandal like, recently destroyed for the 
sake of the stones ! 

Shap abbey contained twenty monks at the suppression. It 
stood in a lonely picturesque vale a mile from the village. 
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XXXVm. WILTSHIRE. 

Pop. 255,221. At. 1,352 sq. ms. L. 57 ms. B. 34 ms. 

This county is physically divided into two districts. 
N. and S. Wilts. The N. is nearly fiat and beau- 
tifully wooded. It has some extenisve pasture dis- 
tricts, chiefly situated on the rivers Isis, Thames, and 
Avon, which intersect it. This part of the county is 
famed for its cheese and butter. S. Wilts is sepa- 
rated into two parts, viz: — ^Mariborough Downs, and 
the great Salisbury Plain : these extensive districts feed 
large flocks of sheep. The valleys along the rivers in 
S. Wiltshire are also fertile. Chalk and limestone are 
the principal minerals. 

Wiltshire has some woollen manufactures, carpets, 
broad cloth, linsey, &c. There are also linen and silk 
manufactories. Salisbury manufactures cutlery and 
steel. 

Wilts derives its name from WiUon, which was for- 
merly the most considerable place in the county. 

History. This county was principally peopled by the 
Beiges. The Romans included it in their division of 
Britannia Prima. The Saxons, in their first attempt at 
conquering Wiltshire early in the 6th century, were 
completely overthrown by the renowned king Arthur. 

They renewed the attempt soon after and in two en- 
gagements overthrew the Britons, annexing Wiltshire 
to the kingdom of Wessex, about 656. The Mercian 
and Wessex kings made it the scene of their frequent 
quarrels. The Danes mustered in great force in Wilt- 
shire, defeating Alfred in 871 at Wilton, and soon after 
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obliging him to retire into Sumerset. This great prince 
soon emerged from his retreat and thoroughly retrieved 
the advantages which he lost for a season. Early in 
the 1 1th century the Danes reappeared and overran 
the county, burning Old Sarum and Wilton, William 
I., held a court at Old Sarum in 1086. In the wars 
between Stephen and Maud, the former received a se- 
vere check at Wilton, and narrowly escaped being 
made prisoner. In 1486, the bishop gf Salisbury was 
murdered by the brutal follow^ers of Jack Cade. In the 
parliamentary war many battles were fought in various 
parts of the county : all the points of importance hav- 
ing been seized by Cromwell and his generals about 
1645. James 11. some time before his "Abdication,'* 
made Salisbury his head quarters. 

Antiquities. Stonehenge, in the middle of Salisbury 
Plain, is made up of enormous stones, " most of them 
weighing twelve tons ; a few exceed thirty tons, and a 
few about seventy tons." These stones were erected in 
the shape of two concentric circles. There are various 
opinions regarding the people who set them up, and 
the use they were intended for ; the most generally re- 
ceived opinion is, that they were brought hither from 
Greece by the Phoenicians, and were used by the Druids 
in the worship of the sun and moon. 

Wiltshire abounds in ancient remains* The great 
Wansdyke erected in this county by the Belgse, formed 
their N. boundary. Sepulchral remains abound in the 
hills round Stonehenge. Numerous Roman, Saxon and 
British encapmenis have been distinctly traced. The 
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fortifications of Old Sarum, occupied a space of thirty 
acres. 

The religious houses at the time of the " Reforma- 
tion," amounted to fifty-seven. 

Calne, (Pop. 6,195.) This town had two M.P.s in the reign 
of Edward I. It had some woollen manufactures formerly, 
but the trade is now extinct. Calne occupies the site of a 
Boman station. 

Chippenham, (Pop. 6,283.) " In the days of the West Sax- 
on kings, was one of the first cities of the island." There are 
two chalybeate springs near the town from which the poor re- 
ceive much benefit as the place is no longer a resort of way- 
ward fashion. There are remains of two ancient abbeys with- 
in a few miles of Chippenham. The church, an ancient Gothic 
edifice, is now the principal object of interest in the place. 

Cricklade, (Pop. 35,503.) This town can boast of a high 
antiquity. It returned two M.Ps. to parliament since the reign 
of Henry VI. until 1782, when its franchise underwent a 
change on account of the corruption of the electors. 

Devizes, (Pop. 6,554.) Is a prosperous town ; there is a 
small silk manufactory ; malt and snuff are largely manufac- 
tured. 

It was diyided in the reign of Henry I., between the king 
and the bishop of Salisbury. Near it the parliament troops 
received the most signal defeat they met daring the progress 
of the civil war. 

Mabnsbury. (Pop. 6,998.) Anciently was a place of con- 
siderable importance, being largely engaged in the woollen 
manufacture ; this trade is now wholly at an end. The build- 
ings of the once noble abbey of Mabnsbury, founded in the 7th 
centniy, and which occupied 45 acres, are now in ruins. Wil- 
liam of Malmsbury was precentor of this monastery, in the 
reign of Stephen. In the wai* of Charles I,, it was alternately 
in the hands of the contending parties. 
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Marlborouijh. (Pop. 5,135.) A strong castle was erected 
here prior to the conquest. This castle was a long lime gar- 
risoned for Maud. In the wars of the barons it was taken an<i 
retaken by the opposing parties. Henry HI. occasionally re- 
sided liL-re ; and held a parliament in the 52nd year of his 
reign. The castle is long in ruins. 

This town was famous for the number of its religious institu- 
tions. Sachcvcrell, the well known demagogue, was bom here. 

Malting, and rope making arc carried on ; there is a good 
market ibr agricultural produce. 

SALisnuRY. (Pop. 11,637.) The cathedral is a fine Go- 
thic edifice of the reign of Henry III. The spire (410 feet 
high) is the tallest in the kingdom. The diocese was founded 
in 704, by Ina, at Old Sarum, about two miles from Salisbury— 
a place thai was of importance down to the Norman times: 
now there is only a solitary house to mark its site. In 1217. 
the see was transferred to Salisbury, when Henry IH conferred 
many privileges on the place. The new cathedral, like the 
old one at Sarum, was dedicated to the B.V.M. This is a 
part of an old poetic description of this celebrated cathedral :— 

'• How many days in one whole year there be. 
So many windows In our chilrch we see, 
So many marble pillars there appear, 
As there are hours throughout the fleeting year. 
So many ^ates as moons one year does view, 
Strange tales to tell, yet not so strange as true." 

Trowbridge. (Pop. 10,157.) Contained a castle which was 
contended for in the wars of Stephen and Maud. The town is 
long famous for its woollen manufactures. Crabbe, a poet of 
much merit, was eighteen years rector of the parish, and Keat, 
another poet, was bom here. 

Warminster. (Pop. 4,220.) This is a place of high antiqui- 
ty, and the site of a Roman station named Verlucio. Manr 
curious Roman remains have been found. 

Malting is now the principal trade of the town ; the woollen 
""ade having much declined. 
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Westburt/, (Pop 7,029.) This has still a fair woollc.i 
trade, but formerly it was much more extensive. It was in- 
corpo rated by Henry VI., when it was represented by two 
M.P6. Since the Heform act it has only one. 

Wilton, (Pop. 8,607.) The town on the river Wily—is a 
place of great antiquity. Early in the 10th century it was the 
seat of the bishopric of Wiltshire. It was a place of impor- 
tance long after the Conquest, but gradually decayed. Queen 
Elizabeth visited it in 1579. In 1603, the court resided here 
for a short time. It manufactures some woollen cloth, carpets, 
and kerseymeres. It contained a celebrated monastery, found- 
ed in the 8th century, by Wulstan, the famous duke of Wilt- 
shire. Alfred defeated the Danes in its neighbourhood. 

XXXIX. WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Pop. 276,920. Ar. 738 sq. ms. L. 36 ms. B. 26 ms. 
This county presents a most beautiful and varied ap- 
pearance, viewed from any of the hills in the centre of 
the county. The numerous hills have an undulating 
appearance, and yet, there is hardly a single barren 
tract throughout the whole. The vales of Evesham 
and Worcester are widely celebrated for their beauty 
and fertility. Various kinds of clay and limestone are 
the principal minerals. There are manufactories of car- 
pets, gloves, China ware, and glass. Perry and cider 
are very abundant, forming in many places the common 
drink of the peasantry. 

History, Worcestershire was inhabited by the Cor- 
navii, prior to the Roman invasion . It formed part of 
the great central province, Flavia Caesariensis. In the 
time of the Heptarchy it was included in Mercia. 

In 1651, Cromwell obtained a most decisive victory 
over the Scotch army that came to the support of the 
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cause of Charles 11. After this defeat Charles under- 
went extraordinary hardships, and had several hair- 
breadth escapes. 

Antiquities, It is said that this county was an im- 
penetrable forest in the early part of the Roman inva- 
sion, so that there are but few remains of that people 
found in it. In Catholic times there were twenty-ei<Tht 
religious houses in different parts of the county. There 
are ruins of ancient castles and ancient churclies in 
ruins and otherwise. 

Bewdley. (Pop. 7,318.) This was formerlj included in 
Wales, but was united to this county in the 15th century. A 
palace for prince Arthur was erected here by Henry VII, and 
here that prince was married by proxy to Catherine of Arra- 
gon. In the parliamentary war this palace was destroyed. 
Charles I. retreated here from Oxford, 

Comb-making, leather tanning, and malt, are the principal 
occupations of the people. 

Bromsgrove. (Pop. 4,426.) Was represented by two M.Ps, 
in the reign of Edward I. Near the town are the ruins of an 
ancient priory founded in the reign of Henry I. 

Nailmaking is the principal trade. 

Droitwich. (Pop. 7096.) This is thought to be the site of a 
Roman station named Salinse. It was a populous and impor- 
tant place in the Uth ceptury In the civil wars of the 17th 
century, this town warmly embraced the royal cause. There 
are many religious remains in, and near it. Droitwich is fa- 
mous for its saline springs. The ancient Britons manufactur- 
ed salt here. * 

Dudley, (Pop. 37,962.) Is a very ancient borough, and de- 
rives its name from Dudo, a Saxon prince, who owned the 
place and erected a fortress, in the 8th century. This fortress 
was destroyed in the 12th century, again rebuilt, and finally 
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destrojed by fire, in 1750. It was contested for in the civil 
war, but was bravely held and defended by the royalists. The 
town had a monastery of Benedictines, which was despoiled 
and broken np at the disastrous " Reformation." 

The manufactures are chiefly nails, chains, fire irons, and 
glass. 

Evesham, (Fop. 4,605.) Once possessed a famous abbey 
founded by St. Egwin, bishop of the Wiccii, (an ancient peo- 
ple of this country,) early in the 8th century. The abbot was 
mitred and sat in the House of peers. In 1265, a great battle 
was fought here, in which prince Edward defeated the forces of 
Montfort, earl of Leicester, with great slaughter, and released 
his father who was then a prisoner in the hands of the earl and 
his party. Silk stocking weaving is carried on. 

Kidderminster, (Pop. 18,4B2.) This town was noted for its 
manufacture of broad cloth in the time of Henry VllL Car- 
pets of the most beautiful and durable fabric are now largely 
manufactured. The carpet trade was introduced about 1735. 

Malvern (Great). (Pop. 3,771.) **A priory existed here 
which in the Middle ages was one of the most flourishing con- 
ventual establishments in the western counties. It was char- 
tered by the Conqueror, endowed by Beauclerc, celebrated by 
Malmsbury who recommended it to the notice and support of 
his contemporaries — the asylum of more than one illustrious 
scholar, who in those unsettled days sought in the calm repose 
of the cloister leisure and opportunity for study, which could 
no where else be found.'* The church has been designated 
" another Westminster abbey." The Tudor sovereigns liked to 
dwell at Malvern. It is a delightful watering place. 

WoBGBSTBR. (Pop. 27,582) Is as old a city as there is in 
Britain. A fortress was erected here by the Romans to defend 
the passage of the Severn. During the Norman rule, a royal 
castle was built The city suffered much from war and 
fires in the 12th and 13th centuries. Worcester paid very 
dearly for its devoted sttachment to the Stuart cause. So late 
as 1651, it opened its gates to the Scottish army that came to 
attempt to place Charles 11. on the throne of his father. On 
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this occasion tlic Scots were nearly all made prisoners. The 
cathedral, founded in 680 |,r Ethelrcd of Mercia "is a noble 
sjiecimen of Gotliic sinij.lity. Its beauty consists in its height, 
space and the lifrhtness of its architecture." 

The manufactures arc chiefly gloves and porcelain. It has 
also a good trade in hoj.s, which are grown in the county. 

XL. YORKSHIIJE. 
Pop. 1,797,095. Ar. C,UiK) ms. L. 330ms. B. 90 ms. 
This, by far the most extensive county in England, 
is divided into three Kidings, viz., the N., W , and R 
Kidings. The N. IJiding is bounded N. by Durham 
and the N. sea; S. by ilie >ivers Ure and the Ouse; 
^y. by Westmoreland ; E. by the N. sea. It reaches 
S, as far as the city of York, wliich it embraces. Tliis 
extensive district consists of two hilly ranges, separated 
by a low level tract extending southwai-d to the rale of 
Yoi-k. There are lead and copper mines in the neicrh- 
bourliood of Eichmond, and alum is found largely near 
Whitby. The hills are chieiiy moorland, affording few 
minerals of importance. The district near the Tees, 
called Cleveland, is very fertile. The W. Riding is, in 
eveiy respect, the most important. It embraces all the 
country S. of the Ure and Ouse. Its surface is very 
irregular, varying from the low marshy land near Lin- 
colnshire, to the rocky and mountainous district bor- 
dering on Lancashire. The soil all this way is as variable 
as the surface. The E. Riding has on the N., the N. 
Riding ; on the W. and S.W. the W. Riding; the estuaiy 
of the Umber on the S. ; and the German Ocean on 
the E. This tract is ahnost a level and fertile plain, if 
we except the Wolds about Beverley and Driffield. 
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The agriculture here is in a most flourishing condition ; 
large districts near Hull, formerly marsh land, now 
produce abundant crops of com. The peninsula, of 
which Spurn Head is the extremity, is sometimes known 
by the name of Holderness. 

Mineral8,The most important and valuable minerals 
(coal and iron) are abundantly found in the W. Riding. 

The manufactures will be particularly noted under the 
heads of those great " hives of industry," the manu- 
facturing towns. 

History, 4rc. The name of the county is derived from 
its ancient capital. The great tribe called the Brigantes 
possessed it at the date of the Koman invasion. By the 
Komans it was included in their province of Maxima 
Gaesariensis. After their departure Yorkshire became 
part of the Saxon kingdom of Northumbria. 

The succeeding events will be found under the heads 

of the following towns. 

Barmley, (Fop. 13,437.) This is mentioned in Doomsday 
Book. It was anciently called Bleak or Black Bamsley. A 
mile from the town are the remains of the priory of Monk- 
Breton, founded in the reign of Henrj II. About two miles 
S.W. of Bamsley is Stainborough, now Wentworth Hall, once 
the residence of the celebrated Earl of Strafford, whom Charles' 
I. onfi^neroasly surrendered to the fiuy of the parliament. 

This town is noted for its extensive linen manufacture, and 
also for the construction of steam-engines ; abundance of coal 
is found in the neighbourhood. 

Beverley, (Fop. 10,058.) Considered as the capital of the 
£. Riding, is a handsome town. St. John, Archbishop of York, 
afterwards called " St. John of Beverley," founded a monastery 
here in the year 700, to which the town owed its importance. 
In this monastery that great saint ended his days, after a long 
life spent in the earnest discharge of his exalted and sacred 
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duties. Yen. Bede was the pupil of this holy man. The Danes 
murdered all the religious here, and burnt the town and monas- 
tery. King Athelstan and his pious successors enabled the 
good monks to return^ and rebuilt the church and monastery. 
Beverley minster, the existing edifice is of the date of Henry lU. 
It is a cruciform stnicture, with two noble towers at the west 
end. 

Bradford. (Pop. 103,778.) In the midst of the manufac- 
turing districts, is famed for its worsted stuffs. Abundance of 
coal is found in the neighbourhood : there are several iron 
works. It derives its name from a ford over a small river. 
The manor was once the property of John of Gaunt. The 
parish church was erected in the reign of Henry VL 

Doncaster, (Pop. 12,052.) The Romans had a station and 
castle here. The Danes burnt the town and monastery. Eg- 
bert, in 883, gave them a decisive overthrow here. The place 
flourished under the Normans, but was reduced to ashes in 
1204. Early in the parliamentary war it was in the possession 
of the parliament. Doncaster is now famous for its great races, 
first established here in 1703. The beautiful and ancient church 
of Doncaster was very recently almost destroyed by fire ; at- 
tempts are now making to rebuild it. 

Halifax. (Pop. 33,682.; This town is said to have had its 
origin about the Norman era. There was an ancient hermitage 
in a valley here, dedicated to St. John the Baptist, which was 
renowned for its sanctity. Halifax means " Holyways," in the 
Norman French. The town was held by the parliament, and 
was strongly attached to its cause. 

It is now noted for its extensive manufacture of various 
woollen fabrics. ^ 

Harrogate. (Pop. 3,678.) Is famed for its mineral springs — 
chalybeate and sulphur. These waters are very effectual for 
the cure of cutaneous diseases. The value of these springs 
was first ascertained in 1571. The place is now a fashionable 
resort of invalids and others, from all parts of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

Huddersfeld: (Pop. 30,880.) This was a place of little im- 
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portance 150 years ago. It is, however, rich in Celtic and 
Roman remains. The great Roman station, Cambodunum, was 
in this parish. In the town itself the remains of a pagan tem- 
ple, dedicated to the goddess of fortune, were recently dis- 
covered. 

Hnddersfield now has a most flourishing trade— broad-cloths, 
serges, kerseymeres, and cords are extensively manufactured. 
" The town derives its name from one Hudder, the first Saxon 
resident." 

Hully or Kingston-upon-Hull (Pop. 84,690.) The early his- 
tory of this important and flourishing town is but imperfectly 
known. In the time of Edward III. it was no better than a 
poor fishing town. Hull was sincerely attached to the ancient 
faith, and twice rose in arms to reinstate the monks in their 
plundered possessions. This attempt of right against might 
has been called " the pilgrimage of Grace." ft suffered severely 
from inundations and fires in the 15th and 16th centuries. This 
was the first town that openly resisted Charles I. at the com- 
mencement of his troubles, and was the scene of several mili- 
tary operations during the wars that ensued. Hull pronounced 
for the cause of James n. against his usurping and unnatural 
son-in-law. It is now the fourth commercial port in England, 
having a large and increasing trade with the Baltic countries. 
It was Edward I. who gave this city its present name of Kingston- 
upon -Huli, and regularly fortified it. 

Leeds, (Pop 172,270.) Is a place of high antiquity. Penda, 
king of Mercia, was slain by the Northumbrians in a great 
battle near it. In the reign of the Conqueror a castle was 
built here, which was besieged by Stephen, and served for a 
time as the prison of poor Richard n. in 1399. No traces of 
this structure now remain. So early as 1642 Leeds, and other 
Yorkshire towns, were famed for their woolle^ manufacture. 
It was alternately in the hands of the respective parties in the 
great civil war. It suffered fearfully from the plague in the 
17th century, so much so, that a fifth of the population died, 
and grass grew in the streets. It was the scene of a deacV 
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riot in 1753, owing to tlie annoyance resulting from the erection 
of a number of toll-bars. 

Leeds is now, perhaps, the greatest woollen mannfacturing 
town in the world. 

PontefracL (Pop. 11,515.) This was anciently called Kirk- 
by, and more recently Pomfret. The Earl of Lancaster had a 
strong castle here, in which Richard n. was brutally murdered, 
1400. This castle was taken and demolished by the forces of 
the parliament. The town is noted for its extensive gardens 
and nursery grounds. Earthenware, iron and brass foundries 
pve much employment. 

Ripon. (Pop. 6,080.) Is a place of remote antiquity. In 
661 a monastery was founded here. The town was frequently 
destroyed by the Danes, but as often restored. In 1405 
Henry IV. and his court resided here, as London was infested 
by a plague. During the civil war of the 17th century Ripon 
suffered very little, having no fortified position capable of being 
held. 

" The cathedral of Ripon is a venerable, extensive, and well- 
proportioned pile, producing a striking and beautiful effect in 
the landscape by which it is surrounded. It is built in the form 
of a Latin cross." The great St. Wilfred lived at Ripon in the 
7th century. 

Scarborough, (Pop. 12,915.) "The castle on a rock." The 
castle is a structure of the 12th century. Gaveston, the favorite 
of Edward 11., here surrendered himself to the jealous nobles, 
under the Earl of Pembroke. This place was the scene of 
much strife in the 16th century — some of Wyatt's confederates, 
in the rebellion against Mary, had brief possession of it. The 
parliamentary forces had it till 1648, when the town and castle 
revolted to the king. Soon after they had to submit to the 
superior force of CromwelFs troops. 

Scarborough is noted for its mineral waters, and for its im.- 
portance as a fashionable watering place. " The Vicinity of 
the town is richly diversified with hill and dale, exhibiting a 
great variety of romantic scenery." 

Sheffield. (Pop. 125,310.) Situated on the Sheaf and Don, 
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and takes its name from the former river. It is situated on a 

gently sloping hill, snrronnded by verdant heights, which can 

be seen from almost any street in the town, and is the capital 

of an undefined district called Hallamshire. 

Sheffield castle was erected in 1270; here the oppressed 

queen of Scots passed twelve weary years of close and cruel 

captivity. In 1584 the unhappy queen was remove.d to Fother- 

ingay castle, where she was beheaded in 1587, This castle was 

entirely demolished in the civil wars, 1647, when Sheffield was 

the scene of several military operations. As early as the days 

of Chaucer, Sheffield was noted for its whittles, a particular 

kind of knives. " The father of English poetry " thus alludes 

to it in describing the accoutrements of a miller in the reign of 

Edward m. :— 

** A Shefdd thwytel bare he in his hose ; 
Bonde was hit fiAoe, and camyaed was his noseL" 

The town is now famous for the excellence of its cutlery of 
every kind, for plated goods, iron-work, &c. " Sheffield is 
rather distinguished for the general diffusion of comfort among 
the working classes, than for a great accumulation of wealth 
in the hands of individuals." 

The parish church is a very ancient and venerable structure 
in the centre of the town, dedicated to St. Peter. The Catholics 
of Sheffield have, with great zeal and liberality, erected a mag- 
nificent church, under the patronage of the B.V.M., which was 
opened in 1850. Its graceful lofty spire is the most command- 
ing object in the town, viewed from the surrounding country. 
Another commodious church has been since erected by the 
fathers of St. Vincent of St. Paul, and which is dedicated to 
their patron, St. Vincent, the illustrious apostle of the poor. 

Tadcasier, (Pop. 2,627.) Was the Roman station Calcaria. 
This place has been deemed of much importance in the civil 
wars. Not far from Tadcaster is Marston Moor, where the forces 
of Charles I. received a signal defeat, July, 1644. 

Wakefield, (Pop. 22,057.) A town existed here in the time 
of the Romans. After the conquest the manor belonged to 
Earl Warrenne. In 1460, Margaret, the queen of Henr 
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defeated the forces of the Yorkists, under the Duke of York. 
The duke and 3,000 of his troops were slain. This place was 
fiercely contested for in the parliamentary war, and often 
changed owners. It was formerly more noted for its woollen 
manufactures than it is at this day. Its chief trade now is the 
export of com, coal and wool. The parish church is a stmc- 
ture of the 14th century. 

Whitby, (Pop. 10,989.) In the 7th century a noble abbey 
was founded here by St. Hilda. The church, erected afterwards^ 
was a most magnificent structure. The ruins of these are now 
objects of wondering interest. Whitby is now a fiourishing 
seaport, driving a large trade in alum, which is plentifully found 
here. This place gave birth to the celebrated Captain Cook, 
1728. 

York. (Pop. 40,357.) This was the Eboracum of the Ro- 
mans, and the capital of their province of Maxima Caesariensis. 

The emperor Severus died here, 211. Constantius and 
Helena were here married, and their son, the renowned Con- 
stantine the Great, the first Christian emperor was bom in 
York, 274. 

It formed the capital of Northumbria and Deira, under the 
Saxons. After the conquest it joined the league against the 
Conqueror, who laid in ruins " the second Rome," as it was 
then called, from its extent and magnificence. It was rebuilt, 
but destroyed by fire in the 12th century, when, among the 
rest the cathedral, the abbey of St. Mary, and 40 parish churches 
were destroyed I In 1160 the first parliament on record was 
held here. In the reign of Richard I. nearly 2,000 Jews were 
horribly massacred. King Alexander of Scotland was married 
here to the daughter of Henry III. 1603, the plague desolated 
the city. Until 1644, it was held by the royalists, when the 
parliament forces obtained possession. The city gave titles to 
many sons of the sovereigns. Flaxman, the great sculptor, 
was a native of York. 

York Minster is the most stately gothic church in England^ 
or even in Europe. It was completed about 1412, and occupies 
the site of a still more ancient edifice* 300 years were occu- 
"»ied in its erection. 



WALES. 



Ar. 8,125 sq. ms. Pop. 1,005,721. L. 135 ms. B. 
90 ms. 

Wales is divided into 12 counties ; 6 in N. Wales, 
and 6 in S. Wales. 

The Physical Geography of Wales has been briefly 
noticed at the commencement. 

History, Prior to the Roman invasion Wales was 
inhabited by the Ordovices, the Silures, and other 
tribes who were altogether designated the Cymri, or 
Ciipbri by the Romans, and from whom the country 
was called Cambria. They long, and resolutely, 
resisted the Romans, but were at last subdued smd 
their country made a Roman province, named Britan- 
nia Secunda. Afler the departure of the Romans, the 
country was torn by intestine quarrels, until the Sax- 
ons came and gave them abundant opportunity of try- 
ing their strength on external enemies: 

The Celts did not shrink from the encounter, and 
little impression did these fierce relentless invaders 
make on their sturdy but barbarous independence. 
The Normans, to secure what hold they had taken in 
Wales, built a chain of massive fortresses from the 
mouth of the Dee to that of the Wye — these castles 
were designated the Marches of Wales* The entire con- 
quest of the country was not effected till the reign '"^ 
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Edward L, who constructed castles of extraordinary 
strength and beauty to secure his well won conquest. 
" The castles of Harlech, Carnarvon, and Conway re- 
main the •proud monuments of the Cambtian con- 
queror's footsteps, and the finest display ever evinced 
of skill and execution in military architecture." 

Wales abounds in Druid remains. Cairns, cromlechs, 
altars, &c. The Roman remains were also numerous, 
but little of them at this day are discemable. 

Wales has little commerce. Its exports are chiefly 
the production of its numerous mines, black cattle, and 
some woollen goods. 

ANGLES^Li. 

Pop. 4,548. Ar. 402 sq. ms. L. 20 ms. B. 17 ms. 

Anglesey, t. 6., English Isle^ is a rugged barren 
island, full of eminences. It is rich in minerals, 
principally copper, lead, and coal. Some of its quar- 
ries produce excellent green marble. 

History, — ^This island was the princip?! seat of the 
Druids, who were extirpated with their worship by 
Seutonius Paulus, and Julius Agricola, the Eoman 
generals, about a.d. 70. The strait that separated it 
from the mainland was then so inconsiderable that a 
man might wade it over on foot. For some time after 
it formed an independent territory in itself, until an- 
nexed to Wales, and finally to England. 

The Britons called^it Mon^ meaning, remote — from 
whence the Romans called it Mona. It contains 
many Druid remains. 
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Becnimaris. (Pop. ^,599.) Hm t]ie picturesque ruins of a 
castle erected by Edward I. in 1295. This town is much fre- 
quented in the bathing season. 

fibLYBi^B. (Pop. 8,868.) Situate in ihe island t>f that 
name, is an important town and the lar^st .in thje oonnlg^ ^ 
is the port nearest to Ireland, and its flQurishii^g condiAion 
is owing to its important communication with the sister isle. 
This town and island are fully noticed in ancient history. 
There are numerous traces of early Christian institutions, and 
I>niidieal remains ore also not uncommon. The i^and con- 
tains about 8,000 acres. The rocky psomontooy of Holyhead 
is frequented by many rare sea-birds ; and persons are found 
here hardy enough to pursue the dangerous occupation of 
scaling these dizzy heights to steal their eggs, for which they 
find ready purchasers. 

Menai Bridge. The first stone of this stupendous structure 
was laid in May, 1846, and the whole was completed in June, 
1849. The entire length of this bridge is 1,841 feet, and of the 
tubes 1,513 feet ; tha total weight of iron is nearly 12,000 tona^ 
of which the two tubes contain 9,360 tons of wrought iron, 
115 tons of cast iron and 175 of permanent railway. In their 
fabrication 186,000 separate pieces of iron are used, pierced with 
7,000,000 holes, put together with more than 2,000,000 
rivets and strengthened with 83 miles of angle iron. Of 
masonry including stone, brickwork, and rubble, there " are 
1,492,151 cubic feet, or 104,875«ton8. The whole was built up 
and finished in two years and nine months. At one time 
about 500 men were at work on the towers, ae many more 
at the tubes, and more than 300 in the quarries and on board 
the vessels engaged in the transport of stone and other ma- 
terials. For many months the outlay in wages was nearly 
£6,000 a week, and the cost for the whole of the works nearly 
£602,000. 

The celebrated Mr. Bobert Stephenson was the projector' and 

architect of this maryellous erection. ^ No part of the railway ^ 

he says, *' is more adequate to its work than the tube." It is 

calculated that it would safely sustain twelve times the weight 

at present required. 

L 
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n. BRECKNOCK. 

Pop. 59,452. Ar. 754 sq. ms. L. 38 ma. B. 27 ms. 
This county received its name from Brychan^ a natiTe 
prince of the 5tli century. It was peopled by the 
Silures, a brave Celtic tribe. The county b intersect- 
ed by two large chains of mountains in the N. and S. 
It is rich in copper, lead, iron, coal, and limestone. 
Nearly a third of the county is unfit for cultivation. 
The vales of the Usk and the Wye, are the most ferdle 
portions. 

BsECON. (Fop. 2,779.) Stands on a rising ground sur- 
rounded by lofty mountains, at the junction of the river Usk 
and Hondda. " The ivy mantled walls and towers of the old 
castle, the massive embattled turret and gateway of the priory 
with its luxuriant groves and mountain scenery, form, in many 
points of view, the most beautiful, rich, and varied oatHnes 
imaginable." 

The castle and monastery were erected in the reign of 
Henry L In this castle the lord of Brecon and the imprisoned 
bishop of Ely concerted measures for the merited overthrow 
of Kichard ILL The celebrated Mrs. Siddons, the actress, was 
bom here. 

Buihh, (Pop. 1,158.) Thi»town had a castle older than 
the conquest. Here Edward L overthrew the Welsh in 1283, 
when they made their last gallant stand for independence. 

m. CARDIGANSHIRE. 

Pop. 97,667. Ar. 607 sq. ms. L. 45 ms. B. 35 ma. 

This is a very mountainous county interspersed with 
plains and mosses. . The agricultural produce is very 
trifling, and corn mi^t sometimes be imported to sup- 
ply domestic consumption. The county is extremely 
rich in valuable minerals, but from the scarcity of coal 
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they cannot be profitabl j worked. Silver, lead, and 
copper abundantly lie under the surface. In the Ro- 
man times this was peopled by the Dimatae. It is 
said Caractacus ruled here. 

Aherjfswith. (Fop. 5,189.) Has a good coasting trade. A 
short time ago it had only a few wretched thatched houses, 
now it is a floarishing town and a fashionable watering place. 

In the neighbourhood is ' a monument of the poet Taliesin, 
who lived in the 6th century. 

Cardigan. (Pop. 4,010.) Contained a castle built in the 
] 2th century, and memorable in Welsh history. It was re- 
built and inhabited for a time by Edward I. An ancient pri- 
ory was once here, of which there is no trace now. The coast- 
ing trade of Cardigan is very considerable. Coal and culm 
are imported. Batter and slates are largely exported. 

IV. CARMARTHENSHIRE. 

Fof). 94,663. Ar. 974 sq. ms. L. 45 ms. B. 25 ms. 
This is the largest of the Welsh counties. Its sur- 
face is generally unequal. The hiUs are bleak and 
dreary, but the valleys are fertile and picturesque. 
Coal, iron, and limestone are the principal minerals. 
Stockings and leather are manufactured, and agricul- 
tural produce exported. At the period of the Roman 
invasion this, and some adjoining counties were inha- 
bited by the Dimatae. There are numerous vestiges 
of the Romans in various parts. 

Cabmasthbn. (Pop. 10,524.) Gave its name to the county. 
It is said to have been a fortified town at a yery early date, 
and that its name is derived from the Celtic Caer Mur Din, 
meaning '* a walled city." The Roiftan station here was call- 
ed Maridanum. It is the birth-place of the celebrated Welsh 
prophet, Merlin, who appears to have been a man of p 
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letfniag and wisdom. It was the residence of the Welsh 
princes till the X2th centniy. It was burned in 1187, but re- 
built again. No trace of its ancient castle now remains. Sir 
Richard Steele, the colleague of Addison, in the Spectator, 
passed the last years of his life on his farm near this town. 

LUxMlfy, (Pop. 18,665.) Has a flourishing and increasing 
trade. It largely exports coal. There are extensive iron 
works also. 

V. CARNARVONSHIRE. 

Pop. 94,668. Ar. 644 sq. ms. L. 48 ms. B. 20 ms. 

This ifl the most mountainous county in Wales — its 
mountains are the highest in Britain, — Snowdon is 
here, his head wreathed in clouds, and Paimaen 
Mawr, with ^'his cliffs heaped hideeus to the sky.'' 
There are numerous lakes hid among these lolly moim- 
tains. About half of it only is fit for cultivation. Cop- 
per, slate, and lead are the principal minerals. 

The name signifies the City, or fortress, on the river 
Arvon. Before Wales was divided into counties the 
English called it Snowdon forest. 

Bangor, (Pop. 9,664.) The High Choir or WhiU Choir, 
to distinguish it from another Baxigor in Flintshire, — sufiered 
much in the wars with the Welsh in the 15th centnrr. The 
see of Bangor is yeiy ancient and the place was renowned in 
the Middle ages for the learning and sanctity of the monks 
who were settled here since 525, when St. Daniel was the first 
ahhot. 

Cabnabyov. (Fop. 8,674.) The castle is still entire f it was 
erected hj Edward I. and is reckoned one of the finest in 
Europe. In it Edward II, the first prince of Wales, was hom; 
1282. This castle was alternately in the hands of hoth parties 
in the ciyil war of Charles I. There are several British and 
Boman remains round the town and in the county. 
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Conway. (Pop. 1,528.) Has the rains of another great cas- 
tle of Edward I. It formerly possessed a monastery of the 
Cistercian order. 

VI. DENBIGHSHIRE. 

Pop. 96,820. At. 633 sq. ms. L. 48 ms. B. 30 ms. 
A large part of this county is mountainous and rug- 
ged, but it has several well wooded and fertile ^alleys — 
those of Llangollen, Clwyde, &c., are all extensive and 
beautiful. The chief productions are com, cattle, and 
cheese. The minerals found are lead, and coal : the 
mountainous parts have immense quantities of peat. 

History^ &c. At the period of the Roman conquest 
it was possessed by the Ordovices. Denbigh was oflen 
a bone of contention between the Welsh and Mercians. 
Offii's Dyke, which intersects it, is a vestige of that 
time. ^ 

DsNBieH. (Pop. 8,591.) Was the rendezvous of the con- 
federate Welsh princes in their war of independence against 
Edward L In his reign the town was walled, and the castle 
hitilt to overawe the inhabitants. This place was bestowed by 
Elizabeth on her favourite, Dudley, Earl of X^eicester. The 
castle was valiantly defended for Charles I., but at last 
was forced to submit to the parliament. The ruins of this 
famous castle, demolished at the restoration, are veiy exten- 
sive. The town, at this day, is reckoned one of the handsom- 
est in Wales. Denbigh had a Carmelite monastery erected 
in the Idth century. 

Lkmgotteiu (Pop. 5^60.) Considerable remains of the an- 
cienl Welsh fortification stiU exist here. An abbey of the 
GisterdaiiB was here, of whidi there are some remuns, as also 
of an ancient church. Thq manufacture of flannel is car- 
ried on. 
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Buthin, (Pop. 4,236.) Incorporated by Henry Vn.— is the 
assize town of the county, alternately with Denbigh, 

Wrexham, (Fop. 15,620.) The inhabitants are engaged in 
making flannel. The coal, iron, and lead trades afford mnch 
employment. The beantiftil church of this place was made a 
prison by Cromwell, when his ruffian soldiers wantonly de- 
stroyed the noble organ, 1647. 



VII. FLINTSHIRE. 

Pop. 41,053. Ar. 244 sq. ms. L. 27 ms. B. 10 ms. 

The soil aod surface of Flintshire are greatly diversi- 
fied : all along the coast the county is level, finelj 
sheltered and very fertile. A mountainous tract stret- 
ches along parallel to the Dee, which is rich in coal, 
lead, copper, and limestone. 

History, When Egbert took Chester, this county 
fell under the Saxon sway. In 1054 the whole of the 
district was laid waste by the Saxons. Although they 
gave new names to most of the Welsh towns, the natives 
still eagerly cling to the practice of retaining the ancient 
names. 

Bangor Is-y-Coedj or Bangor in the Wood. (Pop. 1,264.) Is 
a parish partly in Denbigh and Flint. This place contained 
one of the most ancient and famous monasteries in Britain, 
founded by Lucius, the first Christian king, 180. It was the 
monks of this place that foolishly rejected the -overtures of 
St. Augustine, for his non-observance of a siUy point of eti- 
quette, and would not co-operate with him in the conversion 
of the pagan Saxons. Most of the monks were afterwards- 
massacred in the wars which ensued. No trace of ths ancient 
city that existed here is now to be seen ; nor of the num^ouA 
''■hurches and the great monastery not a vestige remains* 
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^tA^ (Pop. 3,296.) Is a small decayed town. Formerly 
is was an important sea-port. The castle is the chief point of 
historical interest ; it was erected in the 12th century. Richard 
II. bestowed it npon the treacherous Earl of Northumberland, 
who afterwards basely betrayed the poor king to his enemy, 
Bolingbroke. * 

Holywell. (Fop. 11,801.) Is a prosperous manufacturing 
town, having lead and copper mines in the neighbourhood, 
besides large cotton mills within the town. The great at- 
traction of the place is the famous well of St. Winifred, which 
throws up twenty-one tons of the clearest water every minute. 
This water issues from the foot of a steep rock, boiling up with 
the greatest impetuosity and scarcely ever alters in tempera- 
ture. 

St. Winfrede was the daughter of Thevith, a Welsh noble. 
St. Beuno, a holy monk, was her maternal uncle, and from 
him the Virgin imbibed those lessons of solid piety, which after- 
words shown forth in her life. She founded a convent at this 
place It is said that she was martyred by a Welsh prince on 
htit refusing to violate her tow of celibacy and become his 
wife. 

There are abundant, and well authenticated evidences of the 
healing properties of the blessed waters of this well. The 
relics of this Virgin martyr were translated to Shrewsbury in 
1138. The shrine that covers the well was erected at the 
expense of the Countess of Richmond, mother of Henry VIE., 
and is an elegant specimen of the Gk)thic architecture of the 
period. 

St. Asaph, (Pop. 8,576.) The see was founded as early 
as 560. The cathedral is a structure of the 15th century. 
The town takes its name from the second bishop of the see. 
It is at present a very inconsiderable place. 

Mold. (Fop. 10,893.) Near this town the united forces of 
the Ficts and Saxons were defeated by the ancient Britons un- 
der the valiant leadership of St. Germain. In the year 1837- a 
subterranean river was discovered here by some workmen who 
were lead mining. 
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YELL GLAMOROANSHIRE. 

Pop. 240,132. Ar. 822 sq. nuu L. 48 ma. B. 27 m. 
Th€ S. part of this coiinty'-4ileT&ke of GkaKH^aii— 
is the most fertile part of Wales. ^ The N. and N.E. 
parts are craggy, wild and mountainous. Some of 
&ese mountains are wooded, and here and there afford 
pasturage for sheep and cattle. 

It abounds in ironstone, coal and limestone, together 
with lead and copper ore. Besides the manufacture of 
these minerals, there are manufactories of soap, earthen- 
ware and wpollen goods. 

History, At the Roman invasion Caractacus led the 
Silurian armies. The British rulers of Glamorgan held 
their own till the days of the Normans. Warwick, the 
<* King maker '^ was lord of Glamorgan. The Roman 
wnains in this county are nomeroua. In thse Catholic 
times the county was adorned with many beautiful 
churches and several noble abbeys. The feudal cas- 
tles were scattered all over. 

CjsDsn. (20,424.) H«8 a considerable aad increasiiig 
tfade. It is theftnt oatlet for the mineial pvodnce of S. 
Wales. The castle, restiwed by the MarqiuB of Biitv, is- the 
principal antiquity. In this castle Robert, duke of Nonnaady, 
passed a cruel captiyit^ of twenty-six years, terminated by his 
death, 1134. This was the work of his cruel said usaipiag 
brother, Heniy L, who pteTiously depriyed him of hia si|^ 

Merthyr TydvU (Pop. 68,080.) Has immense coal and iron 
mines. The town takes its name fhmi a Weh^ Christian 
princess, whose father was martyred by the pagan Saxons in 
the Sth century. The town is of recent importance^ [arising 
from the discoreiy of the rich mineral treasures in its neigh- 
bourhood. 
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Swansea, (Fop. 24,903.) Has immense coal and iron works. 
Here immense quantities of copper ore are smelted and re- 
fined. The town is finely situated in a semicircular bay, and 
is a fashionable sea bathing place. 



IX. MERIONETHSHIRE. 

Pop, 61,242. At. 663 sq. ms. L. 43 ms. B. 25 ms. 

Thiet coiintj i» extremelj vdld, mount sdnous, and 
romantic. The general appearance is bleak and dreary ; 
'< bat examined with a painter's or a poet's eje, an end- 
less diversity will be seen firaught mth the n^ost capti- 
vating charms.'' 

Copper, lead, and slate mines are worked. The man- 
ufaetures are strong woollen cloths. 

History. This is the only Welsh county that re- 
tains its ancient name unth the affix shire. It is called 
after a noble British chieftain. The Romans called it 
Merviaaia ; aad have left several remains. On account 
of ker remote situation it does not prominently figure 
in the history of the wars with the English. 

Bala, (Fop. 2,859.) Briires a fiEur trade in woollen stoek- 
ings, and worsted wigs I Near the town are traces of three 
Roman camps. 

DotOBLLT. (Pop* M79.) This town i» sitiMted in the 
midst of die grandest scenery of Wales. Nnmbers of sprightly 
folk flock hither for the pnrpose of ascending the alpine 
heights of Cader Idris. It is noted for the manufacture of 
flannel. The celebrated Owen Glendower held a parliament 
here in 1404. The town was the scene of a good deal of fight- 
ing in the wars of Charles I. 
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X. MONTGOMEEY. 

Pop. 77,129. At. 839 sq. ms. L. 35 ms. B. 30 ms. 

This county has a vale of remarkable fertility along 
the course of the Severn. Lofty Plynlimnion in the 
S.W. of the county contains the sources of the Severn 
and Wye. Hoofing slate is the principal mineral. 
Lead and copper are found in limited quantities. 
Flannel, &c., are extensively manufactured. 

History. The Ordovices inhabited it at the Roman 
invasion. At the Saxon invasion the district was call- 
ed Powys, and it was the scene of much bloodshed be- 
tween the inhabitants — the Powysians — and the Mer- 
cians, until Offa threw up the famous dyke alluded to 
elsewhere. The castle of Montgomery and Welsh- 
pool, were erected by the Normans, and are the only 
castellated remains in the county. The castles were 
dismantled by order of the parliament, after the ter- 
mination of the great civil war. 

MoNTGOMBRT. (Pop. 1,248.) Is situated in a healthy, se- 
claded spot near the Seyem. It has neither trade nor manu- 
factures. 

WehJ^pool, (Pop. 4,391.) This town, situate near the Se- 
yem, has a thriying trade in flannels. 

. XI. PEMBROKESHIRE. 

Pop. 4,456. At. 610 sq. ms. L. 30 ms. B. 29 ms. 
This county is agreeably diversified by hill and dale. 
The hills are not very elevated and afford a tolerable 
pasturage to sheep. It is noted for its breed of black 
cattle. Butter is exported. Limestone, coal and lead 
are the minerals ; but the mines are not actively worked. 
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The fisheries on the coast afford the principal occupa- 
tion. 

Pembrokeshire has numerous Druidical remains. 
Their are ruins of several feudal castleB, and of ancient 
churches in various places. 

Haverfordwest (Pop. 2,561.) Is a very ancient town, form- 
ing a county in itself. It was the capital of the Memish weavers 
who settled here in the reign of Henry I. It was burned by 
the Welsh in 1221, and rebuilt and garrisoned for Edward IV. 
in Glendower's wars. The castle was finally destroyed on the 
overthrow of Charles I. 

The trade of this place has greatly improved recently. 

Fbmbrokb. (Fop. 8,213.) Is agreeably situated on Milford 
haven. The castle, one of the most splendid remnants of mili- 
tary architecture, was the birthplace of Henry YII. It made a 
spirited resistance in the interest of Charles I. in the civil war. 

St, Davids, (Pop. 2,460.) Has dwindled down to a poor 
village. Anciently it was the chief bishopric of S» Wales. St. 
David lived here in the 6th century. John of Gaunt and his 
wife Blanch erected a chantry here, the ruins of which still 
exist. The cathedral^ a curious ancient Gothic edifice, contains 
several interesting monuments — the shrine of St. David, the 
tomb of the father of Henry YII., the monument of Geraldus 
Cambrensis, and many others. ^ 

Tenby » (3,208.) Now a fashionable watering place, con- 
tains the ruins of a Norman castle of the 11th century. Tenby 
in the Catholic times contained several religious establishments. 

Xn. RADNORSHIRE. 

Pop. 81,416. Ar. 426 sq. ms. L. SO ms. B. 24 ms. 

The greater part of this county is mountainoiis, bleak, 

aad barren. The S. and E. parts are tolerably pro* 

^uctiYe. Sheep and cattle are the staple productions 
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It is noted for its wool, but has neither minerals nor 
manofiEictures. 

PsBSTSioirE. (Pop. 2,207.) Fartlf in Radnor and Here- 
find, is the pruicj|»al town in the connty. It is pleasantly 
situated in a yallej. Malting is eztensiyely carried on. 

Radnor, New, (Fop. 481.) This was once an eztensiye 
and important town, haying a strong castle. It is now only a 
small ylllage. 



ISLANDS. 



HOLY ISLAND. 

Pop. 908. Situate about 2 miies from the mainland of 
Ncnrthumbeiland, is about 2^ ms. L., 1^ ms. B., and 
about 9 ms. in circumference. Nearly half the island 
— ^the N. part — ha barren, and contains a beautiful 
lake, occupying 7 acres. The S. part is fertile, and 
produces crops of com, turnips, &c. This was the 
See of Lindis&me, and contains the ruins of a cathedral 
church and an abbej. A &bo description of these 
venerable ruins is given in Sir Walter Scott^s ' Mamuon.* 
The first church erected in the island was in ^e 7th 
centUTf. St. Aidan was the first bishop of lindis&me ; 
the famous St. Cuthbert was the 6th. " Yen. Bede, 
with a glowing pen, describes the zeal, the patience, 
the charily, and the ehastity of the early Ghristiiui doc- 
tors — ihe religious of lindisfame.'' The Dan^ in 
their second descent in the lOdi- century^ put aa end 
for ever to the glory of lindis&me, for they btnmed 
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everything. The monks, however, previously quitted 
the place on the expected approach of these bloodthizsty 
ravagers, Malcolm of Scotland, plundered the island 
in 1061. It was held by the parliament in the} great 
civil war. 

The castle was for a time held by the adherents of 
the Pretender, 1715. It is still in a high state of pre- 
servation. 

THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 

Aldemey. Pop. 3,333. Is about 8 ms. in circum- 
ference. The air is salubrious ; the soil fertile and well 
cultivated. It is a dependency of Guernsey. The French 
language and manners predominate. This island is 
about 7 ms. from Cape La Hogue. On the dangerous 
rocks of Aldemey Prince WUliam, son of Henry I., 
and his attendants perished in 1149. 

Guernsey. Pop, 29,757. This island is 15 ms. S.W. 
of Aldemey, and about 108 ms. from Southampton. It 
is more than 30 ms. in circumference. L. 12 ms., and 
B. 9 ms. It contains 25 sq. ms. 

The surface of Guernsey is varied : it has plenty of 
fine fresh water. In the Valleys the soil is rich and 
fertile. Hie cows are celebrated for the richness of 
their milk, and fetch high prices for exportation. 
<' This is literally the land of the fig and the myrtle. 
In the midst of a cider district, and beside the fig, 
there are sweet and Seville oranges, melons, &c." 

History, It was knovm to the Bomans. Charles Y 
of Prance gave this and the other islands to B^o r 
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his Normans. The French have, at yarious timeSi en- 
deavoured to unite them to the crown of France ; but 
the inhabitants have ever steadily remained attached to 
the English. They now form the only remains of the 
French possessions of the English sovereign. There are 
numerous remains of Grothic churches of the 12th and 
18th centuries in various states of preservation. 

St, Peters is the only town. It contains a strong well -fortified 
castle, whose foondation was laid by the Bomans. 

Jersey. Pop. 57,020. Ar. about 60 ms. L. 12 ms. 
B. 5 ms. Circumference 50 ms. Is about 13 ms. W. 
of the Norman^ and 90 ms. from the English coast. 

The surface is undulating, the valleys stretching from 
N. to S. The whole circumference of the island is 
numerously indented. The climate is extremely mild 
and healthy. This island, too, is famed for its milk and 
butter ; the fisheries are very productive. 

History. Jersey was the Ceasarea of Antoninus; 
and Boman remains have been plentifully discovered. 
'* These islands geographically belong to France, as 
much as the Isle of Wight does to England." The 
language of the people is a sort of French ; yet they 
have ever steadily adhered to the crown of England. 

The inhabitants enjoy&voured and peculiar privileges. 
They are not legislated for by the Imperial parliament, 
but possess a sort of united legislature of their own. 

St. Hdiers and St. Aubms are the towns of Jersey. 

Sark. Pop. 580. Has only about 2 sq. ms. of 
surface. 

It has a resident lord or sovereign who, with his 
parliament, imposes taxes to the amount of four-pence 
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in the pound. Monarch of all he sarveys, he has a 
regiment of militia of 100 men, and 10 pieces af ar- 
tillery to maintain Ids authority. There is a profitable 
silver mine. The climate is remarkably healthy. 

ISLE OF WIGHT. 

Pop. 50,324. Ar. 200 sq. ms. L. 23 ms. B. 13 ms. 

The sound, called the Solent, which separates this 
island from the mainland, varies from 2 to 5 miles in 
breadth. It is a fertile salubrious island, and frequently 
styled "the garden of England." The principal manu- 
factures are starch and salt. Though the island is "'the 
chosen home and sunny retreat of numerous persons 
with competencies, it is by no means an economical place 
for the casual visitor to sojourn in, as he^U be obliged to 
spend as much in a week here, as would pay his way 
for a month on the continent." 
,Name, The [Romans called it Vectis; the Britons 
Ginth^ or the divorced^ or separated; for at one time it 
was connected to the mainland. 

History^ In 43 Flautus, the Homan general, con- 
quered the island. In 530 Cerdic, the Saxon, did the 
same, and extii'pated the natives, colonising it with his 
followers. The kings of the heptarchy oflen fought for 
it, audit frequently changed masters during their sway. 

The Danes^ in the 8th and 10th centuries, had 
possession of it, and made it the storehouse of their 
plunder. In the reign of the Confessor it was twice 
plundered by his dishonest nobles, Godwin and North- 
umberland. It suffered a good deal firom the avaric' 
the Normans. Subsequently the French made rer 
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deseentB for the purpose of plunder. In the parlia- 
mentary war tlie whole idand was i» /poasessiofi of the 
parliament. Charles L was confined at CaxisbroolL 
castle until seven weeks before his execution. 

Newport, Ryde, and Cowes are the principal towns. 

The Queen has a fine sammor residence here — Oshome 
House. 

SCILLY ISLANDS. 

Pop. 2,627. Ar. 9 sq. ms. 

The number of these is about 14^. They are situated 
about 10 miles W. of the Land's end. The Eomans 
called them Cassiterides, qt tin islands. The navigation 
in the neighbourhood is very dangerous. On a xeef off 
these islands, Sir Cloudesley Shovel, returning &om the 
Mediterranean, was wrecked with three line-of-battle 
ships, in 1703. They were held and fortified for Charles 
1., horn 1645 to 1649, wiien Admiral Blake took them 
for the parliaipent. 

LUNDY ISLAND. 

Pop. 34. This little island, situated at the mouth of 
the Bristol channel, is about 3 ms. L., and 1 m. B. 

It is famous for its butter, and formerly for being the 
retreat of pirates. " King Edward 11.," says Lamdnrd, 
'' persuaded of the strengthe of this islande, and flying 
the persecution of Isabell, his wife, and the nobilytie 
that assisted here, intended to have entered the same^ 
but he was dryven backe with contrarye winde, and 
beaten into Glamorganshyre, wheare he lurked for a 
tyme in the abbey of Nethe, being put in comfort by 
the Welshmen that he should abyde theare unespyed, 
which notwithstanding weare in then hyred for JudasV 
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rewarde (a little money I sboold say) to betraye him, 
theyr soveraigne maister." Lundy has an excellent 
lighthouse. 

ISLE OF MAN. 

Pop. 52,387. Ar. 209. L. 30. B. 12. 

This island occupies a central position in the Iiish 
channel, and is about an equal distance from Liverpool, 
Glasgow, and Belfast. The surface presents rather a 
bleak appearance, in consequence of the absence of 
wood, but this is here and there interrupted by thriving 
young plantations. The soil is varied. Barley, oats, 
and wheat thrive well. 

Copper and lead are the principal minerals ; coal and 
silver have also been discovered in limited quantities. 
An old writer says, " It was Ipnge tyme a doubte whether 
this ile belonged of right to Inglande or to Irelande ; 
but that at the last, for as muche it receyved venemous 
things, which Irelande beareth not, it was adjudged to 
this realme." 

History, It was anciently called Monobia, now con- 
structed into Mona, and Man. In early times it was a 
great seat of Druidism. It has very frequently changed 
owners. The Scots possessed it at an early period; 
then it passed to the Northumbrian kings ; next to the 
Norweigans ; and again to the Scots ; from whom it was 
wrested by Edward L, who restored it to Baliol. The 
English ipvereigns have repeatedly presented it to their 
favorite nobles, under whom it possessed a sort of feudal 
independence. In 1765, the Duke of Athol sold his. 

M 
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rights to it for a large sum of money, and its sovereignty 
is now held by the crown. 

The language of the island is an unmistakable evi- 
dence, that like Ireland and England, it was first colo- 
nized by the Celts. The Manx — as the language of 
the island is called — ^has a very close affinity to the 
Irish. In 444 St. Patrick made a voyage to the island, 
converted the Manx and founded a bishopric at Peel, 
of which St. Germain was, for a time, the first bishop. 
St. Bridget founded a convent here. The Isle of Man 
at this day justly enjoys an unparalleled popularity 
as a watering place. 

Douglas, great sea-bathing place, Kamsej, Castleton, and 
Feel, are the principal towns. 
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** Caledonia thoa land of the monntain and rock. 

Of the ocean, the mist, and the wind ; 
Thoa land of the torrent, the pine, and the oak. 

Of the roeback, the hart, and the hind; 
Though bare are thy citffa, and thoagh barren thy glens, 

Tboagh bleak thy dun islands appear. 
Yet kind are the hearts, and nndaunted the clans 

That roam o*er these mountains so drear." 
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PHYSICAL SECTION. 



BoiTNDABiES. — ^N., the northern ocean ; £., the Ger- 
man ocean ; S., the .river Tweed, the CheTiot hills, and 
the Solway frith ; W., the Atlantic ocean. 

Area, &c. — ^The greatest length of Scotland is about 
280 miles ; the greatest breadth about 170 miles. It is 
situated between the parsdlelsof 56^ and 59^ N. L., and 
between 2° 10" and 6° W. L. Its area is computed at 
31,324 square miles. The population in 1851, was 
2,888,742. 

General Aspect. — Compared with England, Scot- 
land is very rugged, wild, and mountainous. About 
one third of the country only is arable, or cultivated 
land. There are no extensive tracts of level fertile 
land except about the banks of the great rivers ; .the 
rest of the surface is nearly alternate hUl and dale. 

"Few countries exhibit a greater diversity of sur- 
face and aspect than Scotiand. Its mountains vary 
in extent and altitude, ^m the swelling hill, or spread- 
ing upland, the heath-clad height or naked rock, to the 
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mountain ridge of the Grampians, and the snowy peaks 
of Ben Lawers and Ben Nevis — ^the loftiest in the 
island. Wide tracts of moss and moor, sandj plains, 
deep melancholy glens and valleys through which rush 
mountain streams, oflen forming in their descent grand 
and beautiful cataracts and terminating in lakes some 
of which are interesting from their vast extent and im- 
portance ; all contribute to the richness and variety ol 
the prospect." 

'* Nor are the milder features of the landscape want- 
ing ; for in some parts are fertile cornfields and ver- 
dant meadows and pastures, interspersed with woods 
and plantations, and exhibiting the effects of human 
art and industry."* 

MOUNTAIN SYSTEM. 

The celebrated chain of the Grampians extend fix)Di 
loch Etive in Argyleshire on the W., to Aberdeen on 
the German ocean. The highest summits in the chain 
rise to 4,400 feet, 4,250 feet, and 4,050 feet respec- 
tively. The northern side of the Grampians is much 
more barren and rugged than the southern. South ot 
the Grampians, and parallel to them, there is a chain of 
hills across the island designated the Sidlaw, Ochil, 
and Campsie hills. The valley > which lies between 
these hills and the Grampians, is called Strathmore. 
The chain of the Cheviots, which separates the border 
Scotch counties from England, is the principal range of 
the Lowlands. The northern Highlands are full of 

• Popular Encyclopedia. 
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mountains ; the highest peaks are Ben Nevis, Ben At- 
tow, Ben Wyvis, and Ben Dearg. 

RIVER SYSTEM. 

The principal rivers of Scotland are the Tweed, the 
Forth, the Tay, the Dee, the Spey, the Clyde, the 
Nith, and the Annan. 

The Tweed takes its rise on the S. of Peebles near 
the sources of the Clyde and Annan. It passes E. 
through Selkirk and Roxburgh, near the town of Mel- 
rose, and by Kelso and Coldstream ; pursuing a N.E. 
direction it falls into the sea at Berwick. It has several 
tributaries in its course, among the rest the Ettrick, 
from Selkirk. Throughout its course it has a descent 
of 1,500 feet, and performs the drainage of the greater 
part of the border counties eastward. 

The Forth is the next important river N. of the 
Tweed, and takes its rise in the capacious side of Ben 
Lomond. In its course it divides StirHng from Perth, 
and running eastward forms the Frith of Forth at Kin- 
cardine, draining an area of about 800 sq. ms. The 
Teith is its principal feeder. 

The Tay^ further N. rises in the W. of Perthshire, 
and bears to the sea more water than any other river 
in Great Britain. Its tributaries are the Lyon, from 
Gleniyon and Breadalbane, the Tummel, Garry, Isla, 
and Earn. This river is noted for the importance of 
its salmon fisheries. It forms the Frith of Tay, and 
joins the German ocean near Dundee. 

The Dee rises in the heights of Braemar, and the 
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moontain Caimgonun. Its course, which is very irre- 
gular, is about the length of 97 ms. It is a beautiful 
and rapid river, and its banks, in many places, are 
clothed with fine natural forests and plantations. 

The Spey, has its rise in Badenoch, in Inverness-shire. 
It makes a N.E. course and forms a boundary between 
Inverness, Elgin and Ban£f. For three miles of its 
course it has a fall of sixty feet. 

The Clyde is the most commercial river m Scotland. 
It takes its rise in the high mountain land between 
Dumfries and Lanark, forming in its course several 
romantic falls, till it enters the sea near the island of 
Bute. 

The Nith. This river rises in Ayrshire, and drains 
its south part, passing S.E. through Dumfrieshire, it 
forms in part a boundary between that county and 
Kirkcudbright, ere it enters the Solway. 

The AnnoHy the last river we shall separately notice, 
rises near Queensbury hill, passes by Moffat, and in a 
straight line S. through Dumfrieshire falls into the 
Solway Frith. Scotland possesses besides these a great 
number of smaller streams remarkable for the wildness 
and beauty of the scenery through which they journey. 

LAKES. 

The lakes of Scotland are very numerous and many 
of them are of great extent. They occupy on the 
whole as much as 494 sq. ms. of the surface of the coun- 
try. In beauty and sublimity of scenery some of 
them are not to be surpassed. The principal are : — 
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1. 


Loch Lomond, in Dumbarton <& Stirling, 45 


2. 




Aive, Argyle 30 


8. 




Ness, Liyemess 25 


4. 




Shin, Sutherland 25 


5. 




Mair, Ross, 24 


6. 




Tay, Perth, 20 


7. 




Arkley, Inverness, 18 


8. 




Shill, Argyle, 16 


5. 




Lochy, Inverness, 15 


10, 




Lagan, „ 19 
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There are numerous lakes in the Scottish islands, 
equal in area to about 144 sq. ms. 

COAST LINE. 

There is hardly a country in the world whose shores 
are more irregular and indented than Scotland. There 
are bays, lochs, and inlets of the sea of every variety, 
and extent, and on this account there is no part of the 
country above 40 ms. from the sea. 

CLIMATE. 

The climate of Scotland is extremely variable. Ow- 
ing to its insular situation, however, neither the cold in 
winter nor the heat in summer is so intense as in simi- 
lar latitudes on the continent. The average number 
of days on which either rain or snows falls on the W. 
coast is about 200 ; on the E. coast about 140. The 
winds are more violent and variable than in England. 
Westerly winds for the most part prevail, but N.E. 
winds which are generally very severe, prevail at cer- 
tain times. 
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SOIL AND MINERALS. 

'* The soils of Scotland, as might be expected from the 
peculiarities of its surface and geology, are often very 
various ia even a single field, and much more so in ex- 
tensive districts. Yet they have in many instances of 
both the excellent and inferior, long and broad expanses 
of uniformity ; and while in aggregate character poorer 
than those of England, they vie in their rich tracts with 
the wealthiest in the united kingdom, and have prompt- 
ed and tutored over their penurious tracts a keenness of 
Georgic skill and sturdiness in the arts of husbandry 
which have made Scottish farmers the boast of Europe." 

One of the causes that have contributed to the agri- 
cultural prosperity of Scotland, is in the words of 
McCuUoch : — " The absence of tythes and in most 
cases also of poor rates and of all oppresive public bur- 
dens." 

Minerals, The minerals are alike numerous and 
valuable. The great coal field reaches with few inter- 
ruptions from the E. to the W. coast. This field is 
most productive on each side of the Forth and Clyde. 
Detached coal fields are found in various parts of the 
country. Lime is very abundant. Iron is plentifully 
procured especially in the coal field : lead is found in 
large quantities in Dumfrieshire : copper, gold and sil- 
ver and some other metals have been found in various 
quantities. 

ANIMALS. 

The domestic animals are the same as those of £ng' 
land. Of wild animals the roe and the red deer are 
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the most remarkable. The golden eagle and other 
birds of prey are found in the mountain districts, while 
the country abounds in all kinds of moor game, and 
waterfowl. 

VEGETABLES. 

A comparison of the vegetable productions of Scot- 
land with those of England will at once display the in- 
feriority of the soil and climate of the former. The 
harvest in Scotland is about one month later ; and the 
ordinary kinds of grain do not fetch so good a price as 
they contain less saccharine matter, and do not yield so 
large a quantity of malt. Various fruits, which ripen 
in the open air in one country, seldom arrive at matur- 
ity in the other. 

Little more than one fourth of the surface of Scot- 
land is under cultivation. Pines are the most common 
trees. 

HISTORICAL SECTION. 

The term ** Scotland " first came into use about the 6th 
or 7th century, when a colony of Scots from Ireland 
established themselves in Argyleshire and the Western 
Highlands. These Scots were the Dabaids of Ulster, 
who, under Fergus, the son of Eric, finally took for- 
cible possession of this part of the country abput a.d. 
503, and being supported by repeated emigrations from 
Ireland, became a powerful nation. 

It is agreed on all hands that the earliest inhabi- 
tants had the same Celtic origin as the ancient BriUsh. 
At the period of the first Roman invasion, it is supposed 
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there were about twenty-one tribes of these aborigines 
inhabiting the country from the Tweed and Eden on 
the S.y to Dunnet head in Caithness on the N. This 
extent of country was then termed Caledonia. 

In A.D. 84, Agricola, the celebrated Boman general, 
defeated Galgacus, and the confederate Caledonians 
somewhere near the Grampians. This victory was so 
dearly purchased by the Romans that Agricola post- 
poned further operations, and his campaigns terminated 
with a voyage of discovery which he made round the 
coimtry. 

These Caledonians, at this time, were in as savage 
a condition as the southern Britons were at the first 
invasion by Caesar. The name " Caledonians ** is said to 
mean men of the woods. The Picts seem to have been 
a race of free Britons, beyond the Koman wall, who 
retained the practice of painting the body when going 
into battle, and were called by the Romans pamted men. 
According to Sir Walter Scott these were the five na- 
tions who divided Scotland among them : — 

1 . — ^The Irish Scots who held the country now call- 
ed Argyleshire, as far as the mouth of the Clyde. 

2. — ^The country Clydesdale, Peebleshire, Selkirk- 
shire, and part of Roxburghshire, was owned by des- 
cendents of British colonists who were hence called 
Britons. 

3. — Galloway, inhabited by a mixed race made up 
of Scots and Irish, of different tribes, and the Picts — 
these people were called Galwegians or wild Scots of 
Galloway. 

4. — ^The Rets, who possessed Fife and Angus, Stir- 
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ling and Perthshire besides most of the N.E. counties ; 
although in a few of these there were some Scandina- 
vian settlements in a state of independance. 

5. — The Saxons of Northumberland who extended 
their kingdom to the Frith of Forth, occupying the 
March of Teviotdale, as high as Melrose, and the three 
Lothians. 

In A.D. 120, Hadrian threw up the celebrated wall 
between the Tjne and Solway, thus giving practical 
evidence that the Caledonians still preserved their bar- 
barian independence ; and this and the other walls and 
fortifications were, it is well known, erected to prevent 
their destructive incursions ipto S. or Roman Britain. 

Lollius Urbicus, the general of the emperor Anto- 
ninus, constructed the next great work from the Forth 
to the Glyde^ and which he called after his imperial 
master, Antoninus*s wall. These walls were but an 
imperfect barrier to the hardy people of the North, so 
that they repeatedly burst through them and carried 
dismay and death into the Boman territory. In 209 
Severus marched at the head of a vast force into N. 
Britain, and the inhabitants sued for peace as they were 
wholly unable to repel such an imposing force. The 
departure of the Bomans left the British at the mercy 
of the Scots and Picts '' who rushed against the Eomaa 
bulwark, stormed and carried it, so that the poor pro- 
vincial Britons, in absolute despair, called in the Sax- 
ons to their aid about two years after the Komans left 
the island.'' 

The Saxons, with courage equal to that of the Pi^"' 
and Scots, had better arms and discipline, so thaf 
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soon drove them back within their own limits. The 
Scots and Ficts " were congenial races of a common 
origin, and of cognate tongues, and they readily coal- 
esced " under Kenneth, the Scottish king in 836, who 
was maternally descended from the Fictish kings. 
Thus did the Scottish or Irish race gradually, but 
steadily, acquire the entire preeminence in the country 
moulding the seemingly discordant elements into one 
compact harmonious whole. This Scottish king, Ken- 
neth, son of Alpine, was the second of that name, and 
with hia reign commences the period of authentic 
Scottish history. 

I. ABERDEENSHIRE. 

Fop. 214,658. Ar. 1,970 sq. ms. 

About a fifth of the surface of this county is occu- 
pied by lofty mountains, hills, moors, sand, and waste- 
land. Its extent of sea coast is about 70 miles. Iron 
ore, slate, lime, and a species of granite, are the prin- 
cipal minerals. The lakes of this county occupy a sur- 
face of nearly 6,400 acres. Some of the mountains 
attain an elevation of more than 4,000 feet. 

Aberdeen is noted for its woollen manufactures. 
Cotton, linen, and sail-cloth are also manu&ctured. It 
is likewise famous for its breed of black cattle. The 
ancient divisions of this county were Buchan in the N. ; 
Mar in the S.W. ; and Strathbogie W. This was the 
country of the septs of Farquahar's, Forbes's, and Gor- 
dons. At Kildrummy, in the W., Bruce's wife and 
sister were protected by Nigil Bruce, who was ailer-^ 
wards put to death by Edward I. 
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Aberdeen, Old and New. (Fop. 71, 973.) This place was 
known to the Norsemen by the name of Apardion. About the 
9th century it was made a royal burg. Some of the kings of 
Scotland resided here. In 1296, Edward I. of England entered 
Aberdeen, and received the homage of the inhabitants. 1888, 
the English burnt the town. In 1386, Edward in. again burnt 
it, in reyenge for a defeat the people of Aberdeen gave part of 
his army. King David Bruce generously assisted to rebuild it, 
in acknowledgement of the steady loyalty of the warlike in- 
habitants. In the 17th century the Aberdonians suffered alike 
from both the contending parties. The Marquis of Montrose 
took the place in 1644 for King Charles I. Charles II. visited 
it after his defeats at Worcester and Dunbar. In 1715, the 
Chevalier was proclaimed king ; and in 1745 the ducal family 
of Gk>rdon proclaimed the Pretender on the same spot. Aber- 
deen has been repeatedly decimated by the plague. 

The cotton, woollen, and ship-building trades afford employ- 
ment to thousands of the inhabitants. Before the disastrous 
Beformation, Aberdeen had many religious establishments — 
Black friars, Carmelites, or white friars, and the Grey friars. 

The college or univeri9ity of Aberdeen was founded in 1598, 
by George Keith. 

Fraserburg, (Pop. 4,447.) This is a neatly-built town, erected 
in the 16th century, on the estate of Sir Erancis Eraser. It is 
an important fishing station. 

Peterhead, (Pop. 9,429.) The Scarboro' of Scotland, is a 
considerable seaport. It is the second whale fishery station in 
Britain, Hull being the first. This town, at an early period of 
its history, carried on a trade with the Baltic, the Levant, and 
America. It was noted for its staunch attachment to the un- 
fortunate House of Stuart. Here the Chevalier St. George 
landed in the disguise of a sailor, in 1715. 

n. ARGYLESHIRE. 

Pop. 88,567. At. 3,210 sq. ms. 

The surface of this county has a bleak, mountainoTis, 
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and comfortless appearance. It is, in great part, covered 
with heath, and elswhere it is barren and rugged ; rocks 
are piled on each other in chaotic disorder. Not more 
than an eighth of the surface is under cultivation. It 
does not produce sufficient com for home consumption. 
Several of the mountains exceed 3,000 feet in height, 
and the lakes cover a surface of 5,200 acres. 

Argjleshire is, however, rich in its minerals ; these 
are chiefly lead, copper, and iron. The fisheries are 
likewise very productive. A great number of the neigh- 
bouring islands are included in Argyleshire. 

The name is Celtic for ** the coimty of the western 
Gael." Tradition assigns it as the theatre of the doings 
of the famed Fingal. 

Glencoe in this county is famous for its wild alpine 
scenery, and for the brutal massacre of the tribe oi 
Macdonald of Glencoe, ] 69 1. The chief of this tribe 
hospitably entertained the ruffian soldiery of William 
in, amder Captain Campbell of Glenlyon, a fellow 
who 

** Could smile, and marder while he smiled," 

and to whose niece the yoimg Macdonald was married. 
In return for their characteristic hospitality, between 
30 and 40 of the inhabitants were butchered in cold 
blood by those miscreants, who profusely partook of 
their bounty. And the whole male population would 
have shared the same fate if the severity of the weather 
had not prevented the butcher-in-chief — ^Lieut. Cren. 
Hamilton — ^with 400 of his ruffians from arriving for 
several hours after the massacre had begun, by which 
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time many had escaped. The government of the day 
gave instruction not to trouble them with prisoners ! " 

Camphelton. (Pop. 9,381.) Originally a fishing village, 
was raised to the rank of a royal hurg in 1700. The ancient 
name was Dalnmdhaifi, from having been the capital of the 
Scottish kingdom. 

Invbbabt. (Pop. 2,229.) This town owes its rise from the 
rank of a fishing village to the influence of the noble house of 
Argyle. It was erected into a royal burg in 1648 — has a 
magnificent castle of the Duke of Argyle. Like the other 
towns on the W. coast, it has a good herring fishery. 

III. AYRSHIRE. 

Pop. 189,236. At. 1,045 sq. ms. 

A considerable portion of this county is hilly and un- 
cultivated. Its minerals are principally coal, limestone, 
lead and copper. 

There are manufactures of woollen, cotton, leather 
and soap. 

After the departure of the Romans, Argyleshire form- 
ed part of the Cumbrian kingdom. For a long time 
the Saxons retained possession of it and left abundant 
evidences of their presence behind them. In the wars 
of Wallace and Bruce, it was the scene of many fierce 
conflicts. 

Ats. (Pop. 17,624.) This is a famous old town, rendered 
memorable by some of the achievements of Wallace, in his 
battles for Scottish independence. At a short distance S. of 
Ayr stands the cottage where Bums was bom, on the 25th of 
January, 1759. The farm of Mount Olipliant which he rented 

lies about a mile and a half from this cottage. The '^ 

r 



^ 
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monament stands in a field. All the SDrroiinding scenes were 
immortalked by the poet — ^there is 

<*The cftirn. 
Where hunters fknd the murdered bidm; " 

and 

**Allowa7*B anld haunted kirk;" 

and the thorn in the Doon where 

**Uvaxgo*% mither hanged herseL" 

The Grey friars had a monastery here, which CromwelL 
with his wonted spirit of desecration, converted into an ar- 
moury. 

Shipbuilding, and woollen mannfactures are carried on. 

Irvine, (Pop. 6,719.) Received its charter from king 
Bobert Bruce, in testimony of the patriotism of its inhabitants. 
A monastery of White friars was founded here in 1412, 
Bums kept a flax-dresser's shop here for a while. Montgom- 
ery the poet, and Gait., the novelist, were bom here. 

Cotton and muslin are manufactured, and there are other 
sources of remunerative employment — ^rope-making, tanning, 
making anchors, cables, &c. 

Kilmarnock, (Pop. 21,443.) Is eminent as a seat of various 
branches of the woollen and cotton manufacture. It rivals 
Kidderminster for its carpets. The town has a veiy pleasant 
appearance. It is the birth-place of the first edition of Boms' 
poems. 

The importance of the town is of very recent date. 

IV. BANFF. 

Pop. 53,935. At. 647 sq. ms. 

" The whole of this county, except the tract along 
the sea-shore, may be described as a hilly, mountainous 
country, interspersed with tracts well adapted to the 
cultivation of corn and grass." The hills clad with 
heather or moss afford little pasture ; while from their 
bleak, barren aspect they make a very gloomy appear- 
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ancow Limestone is the principal mineral. Cattle, 
corn, and fish are the productions. 

Banff, with the counties of Nairn, and' Elgin, or 
Murray, formed the ancient province of Moray, cele- 
brated in former times as the finest district in Scot- 
land. 

Banft. (Fop. 6,000.) Tradition says that William the 
Lion gave it a charter, 1165. It is an old fashioned bnt clean 
and neat town. The modem little town of Macduff, is just 
near Banff, with the magnificent mansion of the Earl of Fife 
in its neighbourhood. 

Culkn. (Fop. 1,863.) Is a town of considerable antiquity. 
Here the queen of Eobert Bruce died, and was buried in the 
aisle of the old church. It is a fishing place. 

Keith, (Fop. 4,986.) In the wars of the 17th and 18th 
centuries, Keith was the scene of many stirring events. 1745, 
captain Glasgow^ an Irishman in the French service, defeated 
the government troops stationed here, and carried off 150 
prisoners. The place has a cotton manufactoiy. 

' V. BERWICKSHIRE. 

Pop. 36,287. At. 442 sq. ms. 

This is exclusively a pastoral and an agricultural 
county. The Mersey or district lying between the 
Lammermoor hills and the Tweed, is one of the best 
cultivated districts in Great Britain. Turnips and 
-wheat are the principal crops. In the 11th century 
almost the whole of this county was occupied by woods. 
The Saxons at an early period, possessed themselves 
of it, and retained it till 1020, when it was ceded to 
Malcolm 11. of Scotland. The Normans and Plemish 
settled in Berwick, and contributed to its prosperity. 
It was alternately held by the Scots and English 
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1318, when it finally became attached to the Scottish 
crown. 

The battle of Halidon hill, was fought near Berwick 
in 1333, between the English and Scotch ; the latter 
were deated. 

Berwick'upon'Tweed. (See ander Northttmbeiland.) 

Coldstream. (Pop. 8,248.) There is a ford here over the 
river, which was used frequently by the ScotdBh and English 
armies, on their waj to ravage the country of their respectire 
enemies. There was a house of Cistercian nuns here before 
the * Reformation.' 

Coldstream, like Gretna green, enjoyed an infamous cele- 
brity for its irregular marriages. 

Dunse, (Pop. 3,407.) This, though not the capital, is the 
principal town in the coxmty. It was the birth-place of Duns 
Scotus. The covenanters under General Leslie encamped here 
1689, to resist Charles I. 

GsEBNLAW. (Pop.1,378.) This is the county town since 
1696. It is a mere village although an ancient place* 

VI. BUTESHIRE. 
BUTE, ARRAN, &c. 

Pop. 1,657. Ar. 105 sq. ms. 

Bute is a fine green island, with a climate reckoned the 
most salubrious in Scotland. The N. part is rocky and 
barren ; the S. part is fertile and well cultivated. There 
are numerous Catholic remains on the island ; St. Blane's 
chapel is one of the most interesting. 

This island was held by the Norsemen until the 13th 
century. The Brandanes, as the inhabitants of Bute 
were called, were distinguished for their attachment to 
Bruce. Robert III. died lit his residence in the island, 
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1406. Cromwell garrisoned it in the wars of the 17th 
century. In 1685, the Earl of Argyle, the colleague 
of Monmouth in his rebellion, landed here with supplies. 

BoTHBSAT, (Pop. 7,354.) The capital, is a very ancient 
town. The ruins of its once famous castle still remain. It 
gave the title of Duke to the eldest son of the king of Scotland, 
and it is still conferred on the heir-apparent of England. 

The Marqnis of Bute is lineally descended from the line of 
Bmce. 

Arran. This island, which forms part of Buteshire, 
is in the frith of Clyde. L. 26 ms. B 12 ms. 

Arran unlike Bute, is generally wild and mountainous. 

Tliere are numerous traditions prevalent in the island 
respecting the exploits of Fion or Fingal. This island 
shared the fortunes of Bute in the middle ages, and 
came into the possession of the Scottish kings in 1260. 
After his defeat at Methven, in Perthshire, 1306, Robert 
Bruce was, for a time, concealed here ; and here it was 
that Bruce rejoined his friend. Sir James Douglas, on 
his way from Ireland with supplies of men, &c. 

Brodick, (Pop. 1,640.) Is the capital of Arran. 

Cumbraes and Inchinamock, in the frith of Clyde, helong to 
Buteshire. 

Vn. CAITHNESSHIKE. 

Pop. 38,542. Ar. 697 sq. ms. 

The most northern and remote county in Scotland, 
is traversed by ranges of low hills. Its surface prin- 
cipally consists of bleak moist moors. The principal 
crops produced are here and oats. There are numerous 
small lakes scattered over the county. An unusual 
quantity of rain &lls in it ; and as it is unprotected 
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towards the N. by any lofty hills, the cold is very severe 
The names of many places are Norwegian ; and there 
are ruins of many castles erected, it is believed, by the 
Norsemen. There are numerous antiquities, and among 
the most curious are the Picts^ Houses; these are in the 
shape of a truncated cone, surrounded by a ditch and 
rampart. 

John o'Groafs House, This celebrated house, or 
rather, cottage, is now numbered among the things that 
were. ** It is a piece of green turf now, as flat and as 
bare as the back of one's hand." A Lowlander named 
Groat settled here in the reign of James IV., and his 
descendants so multiplied, that the heads of the family 
branches quarrelled for precedence at table, and were 
near slaying each other, till one of them calmed their 
oolish dissensions by a suft speech, in which he promised 
to satisfy fully the lofty claims of each bellicose pre- 
tender. He shortly after did so, by erecting an octagonal 
house, with eight doors ; and as there were eight Groats 
claiming the honor of being the tip-top man of the 
feast, this calm old Groat decreed, to the evident satis- 
faction of the rest, that each, as he entered, should sit 
opposite his own door^ through which, as occasion re- 
quired, he should have uninterrupted ingress and 
egress. 

Thurso. (Pop. 5,0%.) Is a place of great antiquity, said to 
have had its rise in the 12th century. It is a fishing place. 
The coast to the W. increases in terrific wildn^ss and grandeur, 
until it terminates in Cape Wrath. 

"Wick. (Pop. 6,722^ Is the principal seat of the herring 
fishery in the N. of Scotland. The town consists of three parts, 
yiz,, Wick-proper, Louisborg, and Pultenej. 
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Vin. CLACKMANNAN. 

Pop. 22,938. Ar. 43 sq. ms. 

- This is the smallest county in Scotland. Every mo- 
dem improvement in agriculture has been adopted here, 
and the greater part of its surface shows the skill and 
industry of the formers. Coal is very abundant. 

Alloa. (Fop. 9,493.) This is a floarishing town, situate 
near extensive collieries. Near it stood the residence of the 
Earls of Mar, which was destroyed by fire in 1800, and with it 
a portrait of Queen Mary, who bequeathed it to one of her 
faithful attendants shortly before her iniquitous execution. 

Clackmannan, (Pop. 6,802.) To the W. of this town stood 
the ancient residence of Robert Bruce. Here lived an old lady, 
Mrs. Bruce, who knighted the poet Bums with the sword of 
Bruce. This sword and helmet|are now in the possession of 
the Earl of Elgin. 

IX. CROMARTY and ROSS. 

Pop. 82,625. Ar. 2,975 sq. ms. 

Cromarty is a very small county. It is intersected by 

a tract of common which belongs to Ross, and another 

district which belongs to Nairn. A long ridge of hills 

extends through its whole length, having ^ fine declivity 

on either side. Gaelic is generally spoken. 

Cbomasti. (Pop. 2,727.) The only town in the little dis- 
connected county, has a good herring fishery. A large rocky 
cavern and a petrifying well are among the natural cariosities. 

X. DUMBARTON. 

Pop. 44,923. At. 258 sq. ms. 

This small county was anciently called Lennox. It 
is remarkable for its beautifiil and varied scenery, — if 
almost all mountainous, except a strip along the Clyde, 
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where there are many fruitful valleys, watered by nu- 
meroTis beautiful streams. Among these is the Leyen, 
whose hanks are covered with bleaching-fields and oot- 
ton-works. Besides these sources of industry, there 
are the herring and salmon fisheries. About 20,000 
acres are occupied by lakes. 

DuMBAKTON. (Pop. 5,445.) Is situated at tbe junction of 
the Leven with the Clyde. Wallace was confined in the castle, 
whose gOTenior, Sir John Monteith, was his betrayer. He was 
from this sent to England. A huge sword is still kept here, 
which is said belonged to him. Dumbarton castle is more than 
1000 years of age, and is mentioned by Ven. Bede as one of 
the strongest fortresses then possessed by the Britons. This 
castle figures prominently in the long and deadly wars that 
ensued. After the defeat of the Scots at Pinkie, 1547, Queen 
Mary sojourned in it till she embarked for France the next 
year. She visited this fortress again in 1563 ; and it was held 
for her till 1671, when it fell into the hands of her enemies by 
a clerer stratagem. In Cromwell's wars it was alternately in 
the hands of the contending parties. Since 1800 it is occupied 
and garrisoned as a royal fortress. 

Glass is the principal manufacture. 

XI. DUMFRIES. 

Pop. 78,057. Ar. 1,263 sq. ms. 

This county is described as " large, important, and 
beautiful." All the N. part is very mountainous. The 
greater part of the surface has a S. aspect, which softens 
the temperature considerably. 

Coal, lead, red sandstone, and a species of marble 
are the principal minerals. There are no manufactures 
of any Lnportance. 

The Romans had several roads and military stations 
in this county. After their departure, Ina and his 
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Angles made themselves masters of it. " The Irish, or 
Scots-Irish poured into it, and burst the yoke of domi- 
nation, and restored the district to a rude state of in- 
dependence." Eobert de Bruce, the ancestor of the 
royal Bruce, owned the large district of Annandale. 
In the wars for Scottish independence, it was the scene 
of many eventful contests. It was also agitated with 
*' broils and insurrections in the reign of the Charleses." 
In the -Stuart rebellions of 1715-45, many of the noble 
families of Dumfries were brought to ruin, and some 
of them wholly extirpated. It is studded over with the 
mansions of the resident nobility and gentry. There 
are numerous remains of the different people who 
lorded it here — Druid temples, Roman encampments, 
castles of the Saxons and Normans. 

DcjMFBiES. (Pop. 12,298.) One of the most ancient towns 
in Scotland, received its charter from Robert Bmce, yet it con- 
tains few monuments of antiquity, except a brvdge of three 
arches which has stood for more than 600 years. It is the birth 
and burial-place of Bums. 

The castle was frequently taken and retaken by the English 
and Scots in the wars of Bmce. In 1665, it was given up to 
Mary, when she visited the town to reduce some of her traitor 
nobles to submission. 

It suffered severely from the plunderings it underwent in the 
wars of the 17th and 18th centuries. 

Ii| the castle of the Grey friars of Dumfries, Bruce, in a 
moment of excitement, slew the red Comyn. King Robert 
erected a chapel at Dumfries to the memory of his patriot 
brother4n-law, Seton, who was put to death by Edward I. He 
made arrangements that masses should be celebrated for ever 
for the repose of the soul of his deceased friend. 

Gretna Green, (Pop. 1,830.) Is only noticed for "the cele- 
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bration of marriage here, as a system of fraud and insufferable 
indecency." Its odious traffic is now happily at an emd. 

Sanquhar, (Pop. 4.071.) A very ancient place, was once 
owned by the Gaelic chief, Dunegal. Carpets and other woollen 
goods are manufactured. 

XII. EDINBURGHSHIRE or MID-LOTHIAN. 

Pop. 258,824. At. 354 sq. ms. 

The surface is agreeably diversified with an inter- 
mixture of hill and dale, decorated with wood. About 
a third of it consists of well-cultivated land, producing 
excellent crops. The ranges of hills which intersect 
it are the Moorfoot, a continuation of the Lammermoor 
hills, and the Pentland hills. It abounds in coal, lime- 
stone, and iron-ore. 

The History is identified with its capital. 

Dalkeith. (Pop. 6,521.) Has a large grain market, and is 
much resorted to in the summer season, by parties of pleasure 
from the metropolis. It has frequently been the temporary 
residence of royalty, since the union of the two crowns. It is 
long a favorite residence of the Duke of Buccleuch. 

** Who knows not Melville'ii beechy grove. 
And RoBlin*8 rocky glen ; 
Dalkeith which all the virtnes love, 
And classic Uawthomden ? " 

Hawthomden was the habitation of the poet, Drummond, 
the friend of Shakspeare and Jonson. The latter, it is well 
known, walked from London on foot to visit Drummond^ and 
remained with him for several weeks. 

EDINBURGH. 

Pop. 160,302. The L. and B. of the city are about 
5 ms. each way. " Its site is generally admitted to be 
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unequalled in panoramic splendour by any capital in 
Europe, and the prospect firom the elevated points of 
the city and neighbourhood is of singular beauty and 
grandeur." Travellers have remarked a strong resem- 
blance between the appearance of Athens and Edin- 
burgh, and the term " Athens of the North," has been 
conferred, in consequence, on the Scottish capital. 
Edinburgh justly claims a distinguished eminence in 
literature. Indeed literature may be said to be the 
staple product of the metropolis, so that iu this respect 
also it is entitled to a comparison with the Grecian 
capital in the olden time. 

The Castle is of very ancient date, and figures pro- 
minently in the countless struggles that took place in 
the capital since its foundation. Holy Rood palace, 
the residence of the Scottish sovereigns, stands at one 
end of High street, and the Castle at the other. The 
most interestinrg relic in Holy Rood house is the bed of 
queen Mary, and the closet where poor Rizzio, her 
secretary, was murdered in 1666. During the perpe- 
tration of this murder, Morton, the chancellor of Scot- 
land, kept the doors with 160 armed men to ensure 
the success of the ghastly deed ! 

In A.D. 617, Edwin, a Northumbrian noble, possess- 
ed the country round this city, which was called Ed- 
winsburgh. In the reign of David I., the town con- 
sisted of mean thatched houses, but under his paternal 
rtde, it became one of the most important places in 
Scotland. David I. was a liberal patron of religi(»i. 
" His prudence and- kingly virtues were unimpeacha- 
ble." Sir Walter Scott in his history of Scotland, vol. 
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i. p. 32, thus bears testimony to the effects that fol- 
lowed from tliis well chosen liberality of David !•* 

William the lion made Edinburgh bis residence, j 
1154, Henry 11. was in possession of the castle. 1215, 
The first parliament of Alexander 11. was held here. 
1239, A provincial Synod held by the Pope's legate. 

* *^ If, indeed, we contemplate with modem eyes the magni- 
cent foundations of Kelso, Melrose, Holyrood house, Jedbnrgb, 
Newbottle, Kinloss, Dryburgh, &c., we may be disposed to 
consider David's liberalitj to the church as nearly allied to 
wasteful extraTagance. But it is to be considered that the 
monks were the only preservers of the little learning of the time ; 
that they were exclusively possessed of the knowledge of lit- 
erature, and the arts of staining glass, gardening, and mech- 
anics ; that they taught religion to all, and some touch of use- 
ful learning to the children of the nobility. 

These things kept in view, it will not seem strange that a 
patriot king should desire to multiply the number of commun- 
ities so mach calculated to aid civilization. 

Let it be remembered also that the monks were agricultur- 
ists ; that their vassals and bondmen were proverbially said to 
live well under the crozier ; that though these ecclesiastics are 
generally alleged to have chosen the best of the land, its pre- 
sent superiority is often owing to their own better skill of cul- 
tivation. The convents besides, afforded travellers the only 
means of refuge and support which were to be found in the 
country, and constituted the sole fund for the maintenance of 
the poor and infirm. 

Lastly, as the sacred territory gifted to the church escaped 
on comtpon occasions the , ravages of war, there seems much 
reason for excusing a liberality which placed so much fertile 
land, with its produce, beyond the reach of military devasta- 
tion. It was, perhaps, with this view that king David endowed 
so many convents upon the border so peculiarly exposed to 
sulTer by war." 
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1291, The castle was surrendered to Edward I., and in 
1313 was recaptured by Earl Moray. 1322, The ab- 
bey of Holy Rood was plundered by the English. 
1326 and 1328, Parliaments were held by Bruce. 
1336, The English were defeated in an attempt on the 
town and castle. 1837, The castle was again in the 
possession of the English, but in 1341, they were driven 
out. In the succeeding century the castle and town 
felt the full effects of war and pestilence. 1436 The 
last parliament of James I. was held here, and after 
this Edinburgh became the recognized capital of Scot- 
land. 1461, Henry VI. after his defeat at Towton, 
was honorably entertained in Edinburgh. 1503, 
James IV. was married here to Margaret Tudor, daugh- 
ter to Henry VIL of England, and hence the Stuart's 
accession to the throne of England, on the death of 
Elizabeth. 1542, James V. was buried at Holy Hood 
by the side of his first wife, the good Madalene of 
France. 1545, The Regents, Arran, and Cardinal 
Beaton having rejected the \n\j overtures of Henry 
VIII. to get possession of the young princess Mary, some 
English and traitor Scots set fire to the city, burnt the 
abbey and palace of Holy Rood, but failed to take the 
castle. 1561, Mary the young queen arrived from 
France, and made a public entry into Edinburgh. 
1633, Charles I. was crowned king of Scotland. 1 641, 
Charles revisited Edinburgh in the hope of conciliating 
the fanatical covenanters. 1650, The marquis of Mon- 
trose, the genei^ of Charles I., was ignominiously put 
to death ; and the same year Cromwell came and took 
possession of the city, obliging the castle to capitulate- 
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1660, the citizeiifl presented £1,000 to Charles II. on 
occasion of his restoration. 1688, On the accession of 
the prince of Orange a fanatical and fiendish moh pil- 
laged the abbey church and chapel of Holy Rood, pull- 
ed down and sacked the Jesuits' college and the dwell- 
ings of the Catholics, with every thing they could lay 
hands on connected with the service of the Catholic 
religion. The malignant spirit of Knox even yet sur- 
vives him, for very recently a similar scene w^as enacted 
in Kelso. The magistrates notwithstanding their slav- 
ish submission to James, were the first to ofiTer their 
services to "William III, 1690, Until this year the cas- 
tle was held for James U. when it was given up tc 
his unnatural relations, William and Mary. 1701 
Another burning of the sacred vessels and other ut- 
ensils of the Catholic church took place. 1715, The 
forces of the first Pretender failed in an attempt tc 
take Edinburgh. 1745, The city, but not the castle. 
was in possession of the forces of the second Pre- 
tender. 1822, George IV. visited Edinburgh. Tk 
university was founded in 1582. 

Leith. (Pop. 80,919.) This is about a mile and a h&l 
from Edinburgh. It was the first, and for several centarie> 
the only port in Scotland. In 1313, 1410, and 1640, it wa^ 
plundered and the shipping burned by the English — on thi 
last occasion by Hertford, a minion of Henry Vin. 1659, the 
Lords of the Congregation were signally defeated in an attenij' 
to take the town. 1650, Cromwell took the town and heavil; 
taxed the inhabitants. Leith manufactures ropes, cordage 
sail-cloth, candles, &c It has a considerable trade -with thj 
Baltic countries. 

Musselburgh. (Pop. 7,092.) The battle of Pinkie, in wbicli 
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the English defeated the Scots with the loss of 14,000 men, 
was fought a mile S. of the town in 1547. It had a famous 
religious establishment, called the Chapel of Loretto. 

XIIL ELGIN OR MURRAY. 

Pop. 38,681. Ar. 480 sq. ms. 

This county is not compact, but detached bj portions 
of Banff and Inyemess, which here and there intersect 
it. The greater part was wooded in ancient times, 
when it formed part of the Silvia Caledonia. The sea- 
board district, which is from 5 to 12 ms. in breadth, 
is fertile and well cultivated. The district behind this 
plain ascends rapidly from hill to mountain, but is near- 
ly throughout suited for upland pasture. Limestone is 
the principal mineral. Coal, iron and lead, have been 
found, but in small quantities. 

There are several manu&ctures for domestic use — 
blankets wearing apparel^ &c., 

Elgin. (Pop. 7,277.) This royal burgh is an old fashioned 
place. The remains of the cathedral form its chief object of 
attraction. It was founded in 1224, by the bishop of Moray ; 
its tower fell in 1711. When entire it resembled Lichfield 
. cathedral. It gives the title of Earl to a branch of the house 
of Bruce. 

Torres, (Pop. 4,069.) Shakespeare has immortalised this 
town. On a waste 3 miles on the road to Inyemess Macbeth 
' and Banquo were said to haye met the weird sisters. Sweno's 
stone, a remarkable antiquity, stands a little to the S. of Tor- 
res. It is said to haye been erected in commemoration of a 
yictoiy gained oyer the Danes, commanded by Sweno, in the 
time of Malcolm, 1010. 
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XIV. FIFESHIRE. 

Pop. 152,011. Ar. 470 sq. ms. 

This county is mostly level, with some elevations, 
particularly the Lomond hills, and Largo Law — a great 
part, however, is unproductive. The sea-ports were 
once flourishing and important towns, but have now 
dwindled down to mere fishing villages. Ck)al and 
lime are very plentiful. 

The Romans encamped in this coimty on their way 
to the grampians, where Agricola subdued the Cale- 
donians under Galgacus. The remains of this militaiy 
station may still be traced, about 2 ms. from loch 
Leven. It formed an integral portion of the Pictish 
kingdom — ^Perth and Angus were other portions of it. 
The people were converted to Christianity in the Gth 
century, by the preaching of St. Columba, who came 
hither from Ireland, and who was descended from an 
Irish king, (JSee Zona). In time it was blessed with the 
presence of several religious establishments, founded bj 
the great saint and his successors. In 889 the Dane? 
made an irruption into it, but, after a severely contestei 
battle were defeated and put to jQight by the confeder- 
ate princes under Kenneth IL These ravagers came 
frequently afterwards. Fife occupies a prominent 
place in the succeeding history of Scotland. Rober 
Stewart, Earl of Fife, was the fiist of that nanae wL 
ascended the throne of Scotland, 1371. 

Ain>REWs, St. (Pop. 6,740.) This is aTcry ancient city. Abod 
the end of tbe 4th century, St. Begnlns, was shipwrecked hen 
and the rains of a chapel, called after him, are still to be trace '1 
In 1120, a famous priory was founded. David I. made tb 
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place a royal burgh, 1140. In 1471, St. Andrews was erected 
into an archbishopric by Pope Sextns IV. at thtx request of 
James IV. Then, and for some time afterwards, the city was 
in the height of its glory. In 1159 the cathedral was founded, 
but not completed till 1818. This magnificent structure, the 
work of ages, and the glorious monument of the liberality and 
piety of its founders, was demolished by a yile mob, infuriated 
by the preaching, or rather the howling, of Enox, 1559. The 
castle of St. Andrews was founded in 1200. James m. was 
bom in it. Cardinal Beaton, almost the only person who was 
capable of counteracting the unscrupulous attempts of Henry 
VIII. on the independence of Scotland, was assasinated in the 
ciistle, 1546. by one Norman Leslie, and 15 other assasins. 
There is good ground for the belief that these were paid for the 
bloody work by Henry. The manner in which Enox, the 
coward, speaks of this frightful murder would be enough to 
disgust, if not alienate, even his most enthusiastic admirers, 
if they were not blinded by the fiercest bigotry and intolerance. 
The university of St. Andrews was founded in 1411, by bishop 
Wardlaw. Three miles W. of St. Andrews Archbishop 
Sharp was cruelly murdered by a blood thirsty party of cove- 
nanters, 1679. The shipping trade of St. Andrews is now on- 
ly a restricted coasting trade. 

Cupar. (Fop. 7,427.) Is an ancient town, and has exten- 
sive linen manufactures. The ancient castle of the MacdufFs, 
lords of Fife, is the principal antiquity. Cupar was often fa- 
Tonred with a royal visit. Mary visited it — so did Charles IT. 

In 1415, a magnificent church was erected in Cupar. In 
1786, the "Reformers" pulled it down. The spire still re- 
mains a mournful monument of the departed ages of faith. 

Dumfermline, (Pop. 21.687.) In the 11th century, when 
Malcolm Canmore came to the crown, this town became, and 
continued to be until 1603, the favourite royal residence. 
Some remains of the castle, are still to be seen. Charles I. 
was bom in it. Charles II. occupied it for a time in 1650- 
61. Malcolm HI. built a noble abbey here, which was burned 
by Edward I., 1303. The parts that escaped then were mined 

o 
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at the ' Reformation.' This abbey contained the remains of 
Fcveral of the Scottish kings. Bnxce was interred here, 1329, 
with his queen and daughter. Their remains were rudely and 
unskilfully disinterred in 1818. The skeleton of Bruce, the 
saviour of his country, was found entire enclosed in lead. His 
body now lies under the pulpit of the new church, erected to 
the strange modern worship. This town, like so many othen. 
rose up under the fostering protection of the famous monastery 
of Dumfermlinc. The linen manufacture is now actively car- 
ried on. 

Kirkaldy. (Pop. 6,719.) Sir Michael Scott, the wizard al- 
luded to in " the Lay of the Last Minstrel," lived near thi5 
town. Many amusing tales of him are found in "Finlars 
Scottish and Historical Ballads." This town is also engaged 
in the linen trade. Adam Smith, author of " the Wealth of 
Nations," was bom here. 

Largo. (Pop. 2,800.) Here was bom Alexander Selkirk— 
the Robinson Cmsoe of Defoe. The chest and the cnp he 
used in his solitude in Juan Femandez, are still in the posses- 
sion of his family. And the gun which brought down bU 
game is still reverentially preserved. 

Leven, (Pop. 2,083.) This is only a thriving village, sit- 
uate at the mouth of the river of the same name which issue* 
from Loch Leven. Queen Mary was at Loch Leven Castle, th^ 
prisoner of her traitor subjects from June, 1567, till Maj. 
1568, when she effected her escape. She surrendered herse'j 
to the confederate lords at Carberry hill, in Mid-Lothian, pre- 
vious to her imprisonment. Afterwards her faithful adherent^ 
were defeated at Langside, 1568, by the followers of the Be- 
gent Murray. 

XV. FOEFAR OR ANGUS. 

Pop. 174,731, Ar. 892 sq. ms. 

The surface is extremely irregular ; the N. W. part i- 
intersected by the Grampian chain, and the S.W. by the 
Sidlaw hills, which run parallel to the Grampians. 
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Strathmore, that part of the county extending from 
Stone Haven all the way into Perthshire, is remarkable 
for its beauty and fertility. The Carse of Go wrie and 
the whole sea-coast are equally beautiful and fertile. 
The minerals are unimportant. 

Arbroath, (Pop. 10,080.) Is a neat thriving seaport. The 
mins of a yenerable abbey, founded by William the Lion (who 
lies buried here), in 1178, and dedicated to St. Thomas-a-Bec- 
ket, is the principal object of attraction. The Scottish nobility 
met here in 1220, and addressed a spirited remonstrance to the 
Pope against the claims of Edward 11. to the Scottish crown. 

Dundee. (Pop. 78,931.) Is the fifth town in Scotland in 
re8i>ect of population. It is large and well built, with a com- 
modious harbour — ^the chief seat of the coarse linen manu- 
facture, and has considerable trade with the northern coun- 
tries of Europe, besides an extensive coasting trade. 

It is a town of high antiquity. William the Lion gave it its 
charter. The Picts and Scots fought a great battle near it. 
During the 11th and 12th century, several Scottish princes 
resided in it. In 1106, Edgar Atheling died here. In the 
12th century, David, brother of William the Lion, erected a 
magnificent church in thanksgiving for his safe arrival from the 
perils of the Crusade. Wallace, the hero of Scotland, was 
bom at Dundee, and received his education there. Edward I. 
twice burned the town. Bruce and his successors soon enabled 
it to rise up and eclipse its former prosperity. Somerset, the 
Protector, burned it in the reign of Edward VI. In the wars of 
the 17th century, Montrose, the general of Charles I., and Monk, 
the parliamentary general, each pillaged and burnt it in turn. 
Monk took the place by assault, after a lengthened and spirited 
resistance, *' making it the slaughter-house of one of the most 
revolting massacres on record. So great was the pillage, that 
each of the common soldiers had £60 for his share." Once 
more the to^vn rose above all its calamities, and in point of 
prosperity is now one of the first in the British islands. 

Hector Boethins, the Scottish historian, was bom in Dundee, 
1470. 
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Of the Scottish towns, the ''Reformation " was first embraced 
here. 

Forfar. (Pop. 11,009.) Has mannfactnres simflar to those 
of Dundee, but on a smaller scale. The town has a pleasant 
appearance. It was a royal residence in the time of Malcolm 
Canmore. A mile to the E. of Forfar are the rains of the an- 
cient priory of Restennet, one of the three chnrches fonnded 
by St. Boniface in Scotland in the 7th century. The legal 
" gentleman " of Forfar are characterized as the '' dmcken 
writers of Forfar." There is a lake near the town which it 
wonld be rery advantageous, but yery expensive to drain, and 
many plans for that object have been proposed and rejected. 
One proposed by the late Earl of Strathmore,. however, deserves 
a fair trial, on the score of economy.. '* The chei^ieat mode of 
draining the lake wonld be to throw a few hogsheada of good 
* mountain dew ' into the water, and set the drucken writers of 
Forfar to drink it up."' About 5 miles from Forfar is Glammis 
castle, where Malcolm II. died of the wounds he received from 
assassins, 1081. Macbeth, as the readers of Shakspeare know, 
was Thane of Glammis. 

Montrose, (Pop. 15,822.) Is one of the pleasantest and 
handsomest towns in Scotland. It has a good shipping trade. 
It had its charter from David I. From this place Sir James 
Douglas embarked, in 1330, on a pilgrimage to Palestine, taking 
with him the heart of Robert Bruce. It was the birth-place 
of the celebrated Marquis of Montrose. Here the Chevalier 
St. George, or elder Pretender, landed in 1715, accompanied 
by the French fleet; and in 1716 he left Montrose for the 
Continent, having passed the previous night in the house in 
which the marquis was bom. 

XVI. HADDINGTON or EAST-LOTHIAN. 

Pop. 36,396. Ar. 272 sq. ms. 

This is a rich agricultural county. It is situate be- 
tween the Lammermoor hills on the S., and the Frith 
of Forth on the N. The district by the Lammermoois 
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is a heathy highland. The W. part abounds in coal ; 
and there are several beds of limestone. A considerable 
portion of the county is situated on a bed of red granite. 

Dunbar, (Pop. 4,416,) Was created a royal burgh by Da- 
vid n. It contained one of the oldest collegiate ch arches in 
Scotland. The coast round is rocky and perilous. The inhabi- 
tants are chiefly engaged in the herring fishery. 

Two celebrated battles have been fought in the neighbour- 
hood. The first in 1296, when the Scotch were defeated by the 
English, under Earl Warren ; and the second in 1650, when 
they were again defeated by Cromwell. The ruins of the castle 
are a few miles from the town. Edward II. found refuge here 
after his defeat by the Scots, under Bruce, at Bannockbum, in 
Stirlingshire. This castle was successfully defended by the 
Countess of March — "black Agnes" — against the English, 1337. 
Hapless Queen Mary, on two different occasions, sought and 
found shelter it it. The Regent Murray destroyed this strong- 
hold during Mary's lifetime. 

Haddington. (Pop. 6,525,) In 1178, Ada, Countess of 
Northumberland, founded a convent, and from her the town is 
said to have derived its name. Alexander II. was bom here 
in 1198. John, King of England, burnt it in 1216 ; being re- 
built of wood, it was burnt again in 1242. Edward III. once 
more destroyed it in 1356. Haddington was obstinately de- 
fended by the English, who had possession of it in the 16th 
century, but they were finally compelled to yield it to the 
French, 1549. 

The old Franciscan church is the chief object of interest. 
Knox, the '' reformer," was bom here. It has the second grain 
market in Scotland. 

Prestonpans. (Pop. 2,123.) This village is distinguished for 
the defeat of the royal troops, under Sir John Cope, in 1745, 
by the Highlanders, under Prince Charles Stuart. 
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XVn. INVERNESSHIRE. 

Pop. 96,328. Ar. 4,245. sq. ms. 

This is the largest and most mountainous county in 
Scotland. The mountains are here and there inter- 
sected by narrow glens, which are of great fertility. 
The greater part of the surface is only fit for pastur- 
age. A good deal is also covered with forests of fir 
and birch wood. Deer and game are very numerous. 
The great glen of Caledonia, in which are numerous 
lakes, linked together by the grand Caledonian canal, 
traverses it. It is estimated that 84,000 acres of the 
soil are covered with lakes. The islands of N. and S. 
Uist, Skye and Harris, are reckoned part of this 
county. 

Limestone abounds throughout ; other minerals have 
been found, but not in such quantities as would justify 
mining operations. 

The history is interwoven with its capital and only 
town. 

Invebness. (Pop. 16,496.) Eegarded as the capital of the 
Highlands, is a town of great antiquity, its origin being lost in 
the mist of fahle. To the S.E. stood an ancient castle the scene 
of Macbeth*s murder by Duncan ; this castle was destroyed 
by Malcolm Canmore, the son of Macbeth. In 1562, queen 
Mary made a visit to Inverness, to quell the insurrection of 
the Earl of Huntley. In the civil war of the 17th century, 
this castle was repeatedly taken by Montrose and his oppo- 
nents. In 1746, it was blown up and entirely destroyed by the 
forces of prince Charles. Cromwell sacked several monas- 
teries here, converting their materials into a fort, which was 
destroyed at the Restoration. Cullodeu moor, where the 
forces of prince Charles were finally defeated, by the royal 

oops in 1746, Ues about 5 miles to the S.E. of the town. The 
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brare Highlanders were cut down ere they could close with 
their antagonists. The well served cannon of the English 
mowed them down in whole ranks, while the forces of the 
prince were miserably deficient of this powerful auxiliary — 
They had none even competent to serve the few pieces ot 
wretched ordnance they had. 

" Shade of the mighty and the brave, 

Who, fiiithfal to your Stuart fell ; 
Ko trophies mark your common grave. 

Nor dirges to your memory swell! 
But generous hearts will weep your fote. 

When far has rolled the tide of time. 
And bards unborn shall renovate 

Your fading fame in loftiest rhyme 1 " 

Inverness was anciently the capital of the Pictish kingdom, 
and always a favourite town of the Stuart sovereigns. The 
inhabitants were as attached to that unhappy race, as they 
were opposed to the *' Beformation." 

Portree, (Pop. 3,657.) In the Isle of Skye, is the capital 
of the islands before mentioned, and which are politically in- 
cluded in the county of Inverness ; it is a small village seaport. 
Its name is Gaelic for the King's harbour. 

North Uist'ja about 17 ms. long; and its breadth varies 
from 3 to 18 miles. There are several small inhabited islands 
in its neighbourhood. 

South Uist is 22 miles long ; and its greatest breadth about 
8. There are many little islands also lying round this. The 
greater part of the population of these islands are attached to 
the ancient faith. 

Shye — ^the largest of the group— is 46 miles long, by an aver- 
age breadth of 20 miles. 

Harris, has a length of 26 miles, and a breadth of from 6 
to 8 miles. These with Lewis form the principal islands of the. 
Hebrides which will be noticed en masse elsewhere. 

* Hogg*! Jacobite Belles. 
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XVIII. KINCARDINESHIRE or MEARNS. 

Pop. 34,753. At. 382 sq. ms. 

About half the surface consists of cultivated and im- 
provable land; 1,280 acres are occupied with water 
and the remainder is wild and waste. 

The minerals are of little value — granite is the pre- 
vailing kind of stone. 

Druid and Roman remains have been found in this 
county. A chariot-wheel of massive iron was dug up 
some years since. On Garvock hill are the remains of 
two Druidical altars. And in the parish of the same 
name about the year 1420, five savage Highland lairds 
literally boiled the sheriff of Kincardine in a cauldron I 
Dunnotar castle was the seat of the Earls Marischal of 
Scotland. Wallace took this castle from the English 
in 1296 ; and it holds a prominent place in history, 
down to the bootless wars of the Pretenders. Kincar- 
dine, once the capital of the county, has dwindled 
down to a miserable tillage. 

Stonehaven. (Pop. 3,240.) This town is situated at the 
influx of the Cowie and Carron to the ocean. James VI. con- 
stituted it the county town. A distillery here produces 3,000 
gallons of whiskey per week ! The herring fishery and the 
coasting trade give occupation for a limited numher of vessels. 
Dunnotar castle, is ahout a mile from Stonehaven.. The Scot- 
tish regalia was there deposited in 1651, to preserve them from 
the English army under Cromwell. 

XIX. KINROSSHIRE. 

Pop. 9,073. Ar. 70 sq. ms. 

This, except Clackmannan, is the smallest county in 
Scotland. It contains only four parishes. The middle 
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is occupied by the beautiful lake Leven. A good deal 
of the surface is bleak : about 3,000 acres are wooded ; 
and about the half is well cultivated. 

Limestone, coal and iron-stone are found. 

KiNBOSS. (Pop. 3,227.) The only town in the county, is 
pleasantly sitaated on the banks of Lochleven. Fine tartan 
shawls are manufactured here. 

XX. KIRKCUDBRIGHT. 

Pop. 43,310. Ar. 834 sq. ms. 

The N.W. part, which is almost all mountainous, 
comprises two-thirds of the whole area. 

The S.E. is comparatively level and well cultivated. 
The cattle reared in this county are prized in the En- 
glish market. Various kinds of rock, and lead ore are 
the prevailing minerals. 

The manufactures are very inconsiderable. The 
breeding and rearing of cattle, with the agricultural 
operations, afford the chief employment. 

It was formerly designated a Stewartry : with Wig- 
ton it formed the division known conspicuously in Scot- 
tish history by the name of Oalloway. The GaUowe^ 
gums took the part of Edward I. and his puppet Baliol 
in the wars of the 13th and 14th centuries, and paid 
the penalty of their disloyalty, for Wallace and Bruce 
came and chastised them. After this the people again 
sided with the invaders and the brother of Bruce over- 
threw them and the English at the same time. In the 
following century the inhabitants suffered excessively 
from their own petty tyrants — the rapacious and cruel 
lords of Galloway. In the 16th century they had the 
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pleasure of seeing these rogues fall out and destroy one 
another. The troops of Henry VIIL overran this 
county, forcing an unwilling obedience. After the de- 
feat at Langside, Mary Bought a shelter at Dundrennan 
abbey y previous to her flOight across the Solway into Eng- 
land. In 1587, this beautiful abbey was seized by the 
crown. 

KiRKCUDBBiGHT. (Pop. 3,666.) " Is a pretty little town 
built with extreme reglarity — the county round is highly beau- 
tiful." The inhabitants of this town and parish were zeal- 
ously opposed to the introduction of the " Keformation " 
among them : and several of the female inhabitants of the par- 
ish were brutally exposed in the pillory for the zealous attach- 
ment to the faith of their fathers. This was merciful treat- 
ment compared with the general treatment of their victims by 
the much lauded " Reformers " of those days. There was a 
church here dedicated to St. Bridget. 

XXI. LANARK. 

Pop. 532,114. Ar. 945 sq. ms. 

Lanark is large and wealthy, and the most populous 
county in Scotland. In it are found every variety of 
soil and surface. '^ It consists, in a great measure of 
moorland pasture with hills on hills confusedly hurled." 
Along the banks of the Clyde and its tributaries, the 
landscape is one of surpassing loveliness. Many of the 
hills here are covered with verdure even to the very 
summit. Agricultural improvements are so steady and 
rapid, that there are now smiling farms where 30 years 
ago there was the bleak moss or the barren moor. 
Coal, lead, and iron are found in abundance. 

This county was formerly peopled by the tribe call- 
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ed Damnii ; these were displaced by the Romans, who 
left traces of iheir possession behind them — ^roads, 
camps, &c. Wallace's first exploit was made here, 
when he expelled the English from Lanark. It was 
united in its opposition against the Union of 1707. 

GLASGOW. 

Pop. 329,097. 

The Romans had^ station on the site of this city. In 560> 
St. Mango founded the see of Glasgow, and was buried in his 
church there 601. The history of the see and city are alike 
sunk in obscurity, until the 10th or 11th century, when David, 
prince of Cumberland refounded the see ; and henceforth the 
prosperity and importance of Glasgow were steadily on the in- 
crease. 

Joceline, the abbot of Melrose, was the bishop in 1174, and 
he induced William the Lion, to erect Glasgow into a royal 
burgh. In the attempt of Edward I. to subjugate Scotland, 
none was more vigorous in his opposition to him than Norham, 
the patriotic bishop. This distinguished prelate was seized by 
Edward, and kept a close prisoner till after the decisive battle 
of Bannockburn, when he was released. He lived till Bruce 
was firmly seated on the throne, although he lost his sight dur* 
ing his captivity. In 1300, Wallace, with a very inferior force, 
defeated the English here. In the 14th century, the good old 
prelates of Glasgow expended their revenues in enlarging and 
beautifying the cathedral and churches. In the 16th century 
the doctrines of the " Reformation " made but slow progress 
in Glasgow, and every contrivance that the most malignant 
ingenuity could suggest was employed to innoculate the peo- 
ple with them. Bishop Beaton was forced to fly to the 
continent taking with him the precious relics, sacred vessels, 
and the documents belonging to his see to save them from the 
destructive fury of the so-called Reformers. The bishopric '^^ 
Glasgow was one of the wealthiest in the kingdom ar ' 
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bishop had most of the city in his hands ; and we read that 
the people were happj and contented under the mild paternal 
sway of the crozier. 1579, all the ecclesiastical edifices in 
Glasgow were levelled with the dust by the fiery zeal of the 
Knoxites ; the holy vessels and registers were cast into the 
fire ; the very sepulchres of the dead did not escape the fury of 
these pollntors of every thing holy and venerable. " And the 
preachers animated the people through all these horrible pro- 
ceedings." Here, as well as elsewhere, the laxity of morals 
was painfully apparent immediately after the " Reformation,** 
and the cruel and sanguinary punishments, that were in vain 
employed to check the universal spread of immorality, evoked 
by the new fangled forms of religion, read almost incredible at 
this day, but there is the evidence of several honest Protes- 
tant writers. The prebendary of Cambuslang was fitted up as 
a house for dissolute women where they " may be whipped 
every day during pleasure.** 

Glasgow sufibred severely from the contending parties in 
the great parliamentary war — Leslie, the parliamentary gen- 
eral, borrowed £20,000 by way of interest for £50,000 the in- 
habitants had lent Montrose the general of Charles I. ! 

1652, Glasgow was visited by a destructive fire. 1679, after 
the victory of the covenanters over Claverhouse at Drumclog, 
in Lanarkshire — these rebel fanatics attempted to take Glas- 
gow from the king*s troops but were signally defeated. In 
November, 1679, the Covenanters received a final overthrow 
at Bothwell Brig; 1,400 were killed, and 1,200 made prisoners. 
During the reign of Charles I. and the brief reign of James IL, 
the inhabitants gave unmistakeable evidence of their rancorous 
opposition to "Prelacy and Popery** and joyfully did they wel- 
come the advent of the gin-drinking William III. 1707, the act 
of Union with England was opposed by the inhabitants. They 
were also opposed to the Stuart attempts to overthrow the house 
of Hanover in 1715-46, but on the latter occasion they had to 
pay heavy sums to the Highlanders to spare the city. 1780, the 
Glasgow mob took the part of Lord George Gordon, the leader 
of the rascality of London, and enacted similar scenes with 
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their brethren in London, with whom they had communication. 
Glasgow is now the great thriving seat of the cotton and mus- 
lin manufactures in Scotland. In 1660, the town contained 
onlj 4,500 inhabitants. 

One of the bridges that spans the Clyde is 560 feet long, 
and 60 feet wide. 

Lanark (Pop. 6,008.) Till lately "was extremely dull," 
and poor besides, for it is said that the only butcher in the 
town, who was also a wearer, would not venture to kill a sheep 
till every part of the animal was ordered beforehand. This 
important speculation of the weaver-butcher was announced 
in this wise : — 

"Bell-ell -ell 
There's a &t sheep to kill, 
A leg for the provoat. 

Another for the priest. 
The bailies and deacons 
They tak the neist ; 
And if the foarth leg we cannot sell 
The sheep it mann leeve and gae bak to the bfiL** 

The town has now a different tale to tell, thanks to the ex- 
tensive cotton works in the neighbourhood. The celebrated 
falls of Clyde are in the vicinity ; and the country round is 
studded ¥dth the picturesque residences of the cotton-lord*^ 
and the gentry. This town and parish possessed several beau- 
tiful religions edifices which were all destroyed by the wiecken 
of the "Reformation." 

Rathtrglen, (Pop. 7,954.) In the church of this town in, 
1297, a peace, soon to be broken, was concluded between the 
Scots and the English ; and here the base Monteith agreed to 
betiay Wallace. 

The town is now chiefly occupied by weavers. 

XXIL LIKLITHGOW or W. LOTHIAN. 

Pop. 30,044. At. 120 sq. ms. 

This county is intersected throughout by the U^ 
canaL Its N. part is level and fertile, yet agr 
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diversified, and no where subsiding into flatness. The 
S. part is upland, consisting chiefly of moorland and 
morass. Coal, ironstone, and limestone are abundant. 
Linlithgow is rich in antiquities of the Celtic and 
Koman periods — Antoninus's wall intersected it. 

Linlithgow. (Pop. •6.116.) Is situated in a hollow on the 
banks of a beantifiil lake. So early as the 12th century it was 
one of the principal burghs in the kingdom. 

The palace of Linlithgow begun by James IV., is still the 
most interesting object in the place. It contains the room 
in which queen Mary was bom. Though now in ruins, is still 
beautiful in its desolation. A fortress once occupied the palace 
which was taken and demolished by Bruce in 1307. The palace 
itself was in excellent condition till 1746, when some dragoons 
of the royal army wantonly set it on fire. 

The church of Linlithgow is regarded as one of the finest 
and most entire specimens of Gothic architecture in Scotland. 
It was founded by that munificent patron of learning and yir- 
tue, David L It is said that James lY. saw an apparition in 
this church, warning him against his projected expedition into 
England — a warning which he did not heed, for he perished on 
the field of Elodden, 1513. The Kegent Murray was shot 
here in 1470, by Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh. 

1646, when Edinburgh was scourged by the plague, the 
Courts of Law, the Parliament and the University senate re- 
moved to the palace of Linlithgow. Cromwell converted the 
part of the church used as a sepulchre (after defacing and de- 
stroying the monuments, &c.) into a stable for his dragoons ! 

XXm. NAIRN. 

Pop. 9,966. Ar. 198 sq. ms. 

This county, besides its main body, has several dis- 
tricts in Moray and Ross. About three-quarters of its 
surface is occupied with higland heights. The sea coast 
is for the most part level and fertile. Natural woods 
and plantations occupy about 1,200 acres. 
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The minerals are unimportant, and the only manu- 
facture is woollen cloth. 

Nairn. (Pop. 4,116.) A royal burgh, and the capital of 
the county, is an inconsiderable town, and so situated with 
reference to the national divisions of the Highlands and Low- 
lands, that the Gaelic was spoken at one end of the street, and 
the Lowland Scotch at the ^other. In the neighbourhood is 
Cawdor castle, an ancient edifice. Macbeth was Thane of 
Cawdor. The town is healthy, and much frequented. 

XXTV. ORKNEY and SHETLAND. 

Pop. 6,213. Ar. 1,320 sq. ms. 

" The Orkney islands — the Orcades of the Romans 
— are about GO in number, bleak and bare, with only a 
few juniper bushes." They are separated from the 
mainland by the Pentland Frith, which is about 6 
miles broad. About 30 of the islands are inhabited. 
Fonoma or Mainland is the largest of them. In some 
places the land is fertile, and produces good crops. The 
herring fishery and straw-plaiting afford much employ- 
ment. 

KisKWALL. (Pop. 3,990.) An ancient and interesting town, 
surrounded by stormy seas, the capital of the Orkney islands, 
and contains an *^ unimpaired specimen of those stately monu- 
ments of ecclesiastical grandeur which adorned Scotland pre- 
vious to the Reformation." * This, the cathedral, was founded in 
the 12th century, by the Earl of Orkney. Near it are the 
ruins of the palace of the bishops, and of the ancient castle of 
the Earls of Orkney. 

THE SHETLAND or ZETLAND ISLES. 

Supposed to be the Ultima Thule of the ancients^ lie 48 
miles N. of the Orkneys. They exceed 100 in number, 

* Lord Teigmnonth. 
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but not more than 40 are inhabited. They are cold, 
bare, and damp, bat jet, it is said, not unhealthy. 
They are famous for their small breed of ponies. The 
inhabitants have much the same trade and exports as 
those of the Orkneys. They are remarkably hospitable, 
and ready to share their meal with the needy and the 
stranger. These islands belonged to the kingdom of 
Denmark till 1468, when James III. received them in 
pledge of his wife*s dowry. Thb princess was Margaret 
of Denmark. They have since remained attached to 
Scotland. The antiquities are both numerous and in- 
teresting. Vestiges of the Romans have been found, 
and there are abundant Scandinavian remains. Kuins 
of small Catholic churches and chapels attest how firmly 
the one true faith was once planted in these remote 
lonely islands. Now, alas ! the modern worship is alone 
represented. 

Lebwick. QPop. 3,390.) Founded in the 17th century, is 
the seat of the courts of law, and capital of the islands. Its 
harhour is the resort of the vessels employed in the whale- 
fishery. Straw-plaiting is the only manufacture. ■ 

XXV. PEEBLES or TWEEDDALE. 

Pop. 10,582. Ar. 354 sq. ms. 

The surface of this county is both iri'egular and very 
much elevated. The lowest ground is the long narrow 
valley through which the Tweed flows. It abounds in 
minerals — coal, iron, limestone, and a large variety of 
earths. 

It is well adapted for manufacturing industry, and 
yet the manufactures are small and unimportant. 



I 
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Peebles abounds in ancient British remains; few 
Roman remains are to be found. 

Pbkblss. (Pop. 2,678.) The capital and only town in the 
coantj, is quietly secluded, and beautifully situated on the 
Tweed. It is a place of high antiquity, and on account of its 
seclusion escaped most of the horrors of war. It was, however, 
burnt by the English during their invasion of Scotland. When 
Scotland was Catholic this town contained as many as 14 
churches ; these are now, of course, in niins. Peebles was for- 
merly famed for its games and amusements, but under the grim 
sway of Knoxism all harmless out-door pastimes are suppressed, 
and only known traditionally. 

The vale of the Tweed, both above and below Peebles, con- 
tained a chain of strong castles to serve as a defence against 
the English. They were built alternately on each side of the 
river, and in a continued view of each other. A fire kindled 
on the top of one of these was the signal of an incursion to 
all the others \ and thus the whole country was alarmed in a 
fiew hours. 

•' A score of fires I ween, 
From height, and hlU, and cliff were seen^ 
Each with warlike tidings fraaglit. 
Each firora each the signal cau(i[ht ; 
Each after each they glanced in aight. 
As stars arise upon the night 
They gleamed on many a dusky tarn, 
Haunted by the lonely earn ; 
On many a cairn's grey pyramid, 
Where urns of mighty chiefs lie hld.'»* 

XXVI. PERTH. 

Pop. 139, 216. Ar. 2,638 sq. ms. 

The Grampian Hills extend the entire N. of this 
county ; and the Ochil and Sidlaw hills through the S. 
These afford good sheep pasturage. This extensive 
county comprehends all the yarieties of soil known in 

• Lay of the Last Minsbrel. 
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Scotland. The Carse of Gowrie, which lies between 
the Sidlaw hills and the river Taj, is fertile and well 
cultivated. Perth contains a good deal of the valley of 
Strathmore, and the whole of the beautiful valley of 
Stratheme. The Highland district is principally made 
up of mountains, glens, and valleys, which admit of 
little cultivation. 

Several of the mountains approach 4,000 feet in ele- 
vation — ^Benlawers, Benmore, Schichallion. 

" The mineralogy of this county, though abundantly 
rich in the estimation of the scientific student, possesses 
comparatively small importance in the eye of the econo- 
mist." Coal is confined to the district S.E. of the 
Ochils, and to certain districts on the Tay in the neigh- 
bourhood of Perth. All the highland districts use peat 
for fuel. Limestone, roofing slate, copper, and lead have 
been found in various quantities. 

Perthshire is only, in a limited sense, a manufieicturing 
or commercial county. Linen, cotton, and paper mills 
are here and there affording some employment. 

It possesses British, Roman, and Saxon antiquities. 
The ruins of numerous religious houses, and other eccle- 
siastical edifices, mournfully attest the liberality and 
piety of the Catholics of other days, as well as the Van- 
dal frenzy of the " Reformers." 

llie celebrated battle of Killicranky was fought in 
this county, in 1 689, in which the Highlanders defeated 
the forces of William III. At Methven in Perthshire, 
Bruce was defeated by the English in 1306. 

Dumblane. fPop. 3,213.) The cathedral is in tolerable pie- 
ferration. It was founded in 1142 by David. One of tht 
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^iriiops of this place, who was preTioosiy abbot of of IndialEray, 

diatingaished himself at the battle of Bannockbam. Thebatde 
of Sheriffmnir, in which the forces of the Pretender eneoimtered 
those of the rojal army, was fought in the Ticinity of Dnmblane. 
The left wing of each army was defeated, and both sides claimed 
the netory. 

** There's some mj tbat we waa. 
And some a*y thmt thej wan. 
And aome a*y that nane wan at a', maa. 
Bat ae thinjE I*m sue. 
That at Shenffioanir 
A batUe there was that I saw. man ; 

And we ran and they ran, and they ran and W9 fan. 
And we ran and they ran, and a*, man! ** 

DunkdcL (Pop. 2,011.) Is famous for the beantifal scenery 
that surrounds it. It was at one time the capital of ancient 
Caledonia. Its ruined cathedral, founded in the 12th centmy, 
is the principal object of interest. The celebrated Birnam 
Wood is in this parish. This is the wood so romantically con- 
nected with the fate of Macbeth. At Dunkeld there is a noble 
bridge over the Tay. The greatest curiosity in the neighbour- 
hood is Ossian's hall, situated beside a cataract, formed by a 
iiEdl of the Braan, a tributary of the Tay. 

Perth. (Pop. 23,835.) The parliaments and natioml ai« 
semblies were at one time held here. In the BliKk firian 
monastery James I. was assassinated by a band of X!on* 
spirators, 1437. Here it was that Knox invoked the fell spirit 
of destruction begotten of the " glorious Reformation,** 1559, 
when the mob sacked and plundered all the religious edifioeSy 
and many private houses. In ancient times it was a place of 
extensive wealth and commerce. At this day it is one of the 
handsomest towns in Scotland. The trade and manufactures 
are flourishing and important. Perth was occupied by Bdward 
L, but taken by Robert Bruce. Here the old and young Pro- 
tenders were proclaimed in 1 715-45. 

Scone, (Pop. 2,381.) Here the Kings of Scotland wera Ht». 
merly crowned. The modem castle of the Earl of Mansmld 
occupies the site of the ancient royal one. There are seve^a' 
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relics of Scottiah royalty kept here in good preservation. Charles 
II. was crowned here in 1651, and the Pretender in 1715. The 
famous stone on which the Scottish kings were crowned, wa» 
removed to Westminster Abhej by £dward I. It now forms 
part of the coronation chair of the British monarchs. A dnm- 
ken mob from Dundee destroyed the beautiful abbey of this 
place, at the time of the '* Reformation." 

XXVII. RENFREW. 

Pop. 150,064. At. 227. sq. ms. 

The inhabitants of this small county are busily en- 
gaged in commerce and manufactures. It is varied with 
hill and dale. About a third of its surface is waste and 
unprofitable. It anciently formed part of Lanark. It 
was the principal patrimony of the Stuarts ; and they 
had their principal residence at Renfrew. After their 
accession to the crown, the eldest son of the king was 
styled Baron of Renfrew. 

Greenock, (Pop. 36,689.) This large and populous town is 
the first seaport in Scotland. Its situation is remarkably beau- 
tiful. The principal branches of its commerce have reference 
to the East and West Indies, the United States, and British 
America. Its history does not date farther back than the end 
of the 18th century ; and its name is said to be derived from a 
person named Grenok, who was, about that time, one of its prin- 
cipal proprietors. James Watt, the celebrated improver of the 
Steam-engine, was bom here in 1736,- and there is a monument 
^ his memory. Here Burns* " Highland Mary " breathed her 
last. In 1695, the population was 1651. 

Paisley. (Pop. 47,952.) Once the seat of a Bo man station, 
owes its first existence to a religious establishment, founded 
here by Walter Stewart in the 12th century. In the beginning 
of the 18th century, Paisley began to enter on its career of 
manufacturing enterprise. It may now be designated the Man- 
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Chester of Scotland* The rains of its noble ahhej chnrch is 
the most interesting object ; this was rifled and ruined by the 
** Reformers." It contains the tomb of Margery, daughter of 
Robert Bruce, and wife of Stewart, the founder. Robert 11. 
and III. were also interred here. One of the aisles of the abbey 
has a remarkable echo that prolongs musical sounds. 

A short distance from Paisley is the village of Elderslie, of 
which Wallace was the knight. 

Port-Glasgow, (Pop. 7,017.) Is quite a modern town, 
founded in 1668, by the Glasgow merchants. On the opposite 
shores of the Clyde are the remains of an ancient castle, called 
Cardross, in which Robert Bruce breathed his last, 1829. 

Renfrew. (Pop. 3,898.) Is now a mean, antiquated town, 
although once the most important in the county. It is pecu- 
liarly healthy, owing to the excellence of its water, as well as 
to the fact that it stands on a bed of sand of great depth. 

XXVIII. ROSSHIRE. • 

(For Pop. and Ar. see Cromarty.) 
Almost the whole of the surface consists of moun- 
tains, hills, and lakes. A very small space towards the 
E. is only fit for tillage. It is, as it were, dovetailed 
into Cromarty. Natural forests, at one time, covered 
almost the entire of the surface. Various kinds of rocks, 
copper, lead, and some iron-ore, are the principal 
minerals. 

The islands of Lewis, Bona, and Bourra, are included 
in Rosshire. These shall be more fully described under 
their general designation — the Hebrides. 

Tain. (Pop. 3,574.) Is a small but prosperous town, and 
the principal one in Ross. It is situated on the margin of Dor- 
nock Frith, and contained an ancient collegiate chnrch, dedicated 
to St Duthns. 
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XXIX. ROXBURGHSHIRE. 

Pop. 51,570. Ar. 715 sq. ms. 

. The sarface is principally used as pasturage. It is 
famous for its sheep. " Coal is mineable only at Lid- 
desdale." No county in Scotland excels this in the 
beauty and purity of its running waters. "The whole 
extent of the county, as it was by nature, strong 
from its heights and its recesses, appears to have been 
in the earlier times the bloody scene of many conflicts." 
There are abundant remains of military works, sepul- 
chral tumuli, &c., of the earliest colonists. 

Hawick, (Pop. 7,801.) A very ancient town, occapies a 
place in border warfare. It is noted for the manufacture of 
hosiery and woollen stuff. It once contained a feudal castle of 
considerable strength. About a mile further up the river stands 
the celebrated castle of Banxholm, the principal scene of the 
*^Lay of the Last Minstrel,'* and once the residence of the noble 
house of Buccleuch. 

Jbdburgh. (Pop. 5,476.) Situated in the midst of a beau- 
tifully wooded country, was one of the chief border towns, and 
had a considerable trade before the Union. Lately it has much 
rerived. The remains of a noble abbey form the principal ob- 
ject of curiosity. This abbey was founded in the 12th century 
by David I. It is considered the best specimen of Saxon 
and early Gothic architecture in Scotland. The old castle is 
also an object of striking interest, and was once a favorite resi- 
dence of the Scottish kings. Malcolm IV. died here. The 
town was'seven times burnt during the Wats of the Borders. 

Kelso. (Pop. 5,634.) Is a neat town, and has a handsome 
bridge over the Tweed. Kelso abbey was also founded by Da* 
vid I. in 1128. James III. was crowned in this abbey in 1460. 
The town, like all the border towns, grievously suffered in the 
Border War. In 1542-45, the abbey and the town were sacked 
and burned by the English, but in 1580 the crowning spoliation 
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of the noble abbey and the expulsion of the monks took place. 
BoxboTgh castle, where James II. was killedi in 1460, in an 
attempt to expel the English, is a short way from Kelso. 

Hoxburgh, once a town, is now an inconsiderable village, thanks 
to the horrors of war. 

Melrose^ (Pop. 7,365.) Is noted for the ruins of its noble 
abbey, which affords the finest specimen of Gothic architecture 
and Gothic sculpture in Scotland. David I. founded and mu- 
nificently endowed this abbey . It took 10 years in its erection, 
and was completed in 1146. Richard II. burnt it in 1385. 
The Earl of Hertford despoiled it in 1545. Abbotsford, the 
seat of Sir Walter Scott, lies about three mUes N.W. of Mel- 
rose. This passage from '^ The Lay of the Last Minstrel,*' is 
descriptive of the elegant eastern window of Melrose abbey. 

*' The moon on the east oriel shone 
Thro* slender shafts of shapely stone, 

By foliated tracery combined; 
Thoa woold'st have thought some fiiiry's hand, 
*T¥rixt poplar straight the osier wand. 

In many a Areakish knot, had twined ; 
Then framed a spell when the work was done, 
And changed the wiUow wreaths to stone." 

XXX. SELKIRKSHIRE. 

Pop. 10,582. Ar. 264 sq. ms. 

This county is situated in the centre of the Southern 
Highlands, and, '^ excepting a narrow portion on its 
eastern side, its surface is a continued series of heights 
intersected by gullets, glens, and very narrow vales." 
Many of the houses are situated as high as 800 or 
1 ,000 feet above the level of the sea. It is poor in 
minerals, and is chiefly pastoral, but agriculture steadily 
advances. In ancient times it was one vast forest. 

At Philliphaughy in this county, Montrose was defeatf ' 
in 1645 by the parliamentary general, Leslie. 
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GalashkU. (Pop. 3,014.) Is athrivbg town ; the inhabitants 
are principallj engaged in the woollen manufacture. It is quite 
a modem town, situate partly in Roxburgh and Selkirk. 

SxLKiBK. (Pop. 4,347.) Is a neat town overlooking the 
Ettrick. The people of Selkirk captured a standard and fought 
gallantly at the battle of Flodden, in revenge of which the 
English soon after burned their town. It contains a beau- 
tiful monument to the memory of Sir Walter Scott.* This 
town was formerly famous for the manufacture of "single 
soled shoon ; " in addition to the shoe trade, the woollen manu- 
facture is now to some extent carried on. 

WiUiam the Lion frequently resided in the castle. 

XXXI. STIEUNGSHIRE. 

Pop. 85,725. Ar. 502. sq. ms. 

The general features are rich and beautiful ; an ex- 
tensive and luxuriant plain, watered by the Forth, 
stretches towards the N.W., and is terminated by lofly 
Ben Lomond, 4,000 feet high. This plain includes the 
carse or valley of Falkirk, -and the carse of Stirling. 
The central part of the county is hilly, and the S. part 
contains several peat mosses and uncultivated moors. 

It has several coal and iron mines. There are various 
woollen manufactures, besides cotton works. 

Bannockhum. (Pop. 2,627.) This village is remarkable for 
its manufactories of tartans and carpets. It is more remarkable 
for the gr^at battle — ** the Marathon of the North " fought, 
June 24th, 1314, between the English army of 100,000 men, 
imder Edward II., and the Scottish army of 30,000 men, com- 

• " By Yarrow's stream still let me stray, 
Tho' none shonld guide my feeble way ; 
Still feel the breeze do¥m Ettrick break. 
Although it chill my withered cheek." 
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manded by Robert Brace, in wbich the former were signallj 
defeated with the losa of 30,000 men, and 700 barons and 
knights. The issue of this great battle, it is well known, 
secured the independence of Scotland,* 

About a mile W. of Bannockbnrn the battle of Sauchieburn 
was fought, in which James m. was defeated and slain hj his 
rebellions barons, 1488. 

Falkirk, (Pop. 16,438.) Here Edward I. gained a decisive 
victory over the Scots, under Wallace, in 1298. Prince Charles 
defeated the royal forces under General Hawley here, in 1746. 

The Carron iron works, the largest in the world, are about 
two miles from the town. Falkirk has great cattle fairs. 

Stirling. (Pop. 10,180.) Is delightfully situated on an 
eminence near the river Forth. On a smaller scale, it bears a 
close resemblance to Edinburgh. The castle, the date of whose 
foundation is lost in the darkness of antiquity, is the most in- 
teresting and conspicuous object in Stirling. It was made a 
royal residence about the time of the first Stuart, and was long 
the favorite abode of the Scottish monarchs. James II., III., 
and V. were bom here. James Y. built a palace, which is part 
of the fortress. This fortress was frequently taken and retaken 
after protracted sieges, during the Scottish wars of independence. 
There are numerous other historical events connected with it. 
James II. murdered the Earl of Douglas for persisting in a 
rebelli6us league with other nobles. In revenge the friends 
of Douglas burned the town. James IV. passed the peniten- 
tial season of Lent here every year, and subjected himself 
to the most severe ascetic penances and mortifications for the 
part he acted in his father's death (being an active partaker of 
the rebellion), who was assassinated by a traitor, who personated 
a priest, while retreating from the battle of Sauchie, near Ban- 

• William of Malmsbury wrltlnj? of this battle says :— ** day of vengeance 
and of mlsfortane ! day of disgrace and perdition, unworthy to be Included In 
the circle of the year which tarnishes the fome of England, and enriched the 
enemy with the plunder of the prectona stafb of oar nation to the extent of 
200,000 poandfl,"-Aboat 3,000»OOOL at this day. 
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nockbum. In 1548 Queen Mary was crowned here at 9 montfafl 
old. Her son, James VI., was baptised here. Stirling contained 
two religions houses, those of the Black and Grej friars ; these^ 
with the neighbouring and famous abbej of Cambuskenneth, 
were destroyed in the shameful excesses of the " Reformation." 
At Cambuskenneth, Wallace defeated, with great slaughter, 
the English, under Cressingham, who was himself among the 
slain, 1297. Stirling is now the centre of considerable woollen 
manufactures; there are extensive coal mines in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

XXXn. SUTHERLAND. 

Pop. 25,771. At. 1,801 sq. ms. 

The three- fourths of the surface consist of heath and 
rocky moors and mountains. Nearly one-sixth is cov- 
ered with lakes, and the rest is made up of bogs, pas- 
turage, and a small portion of cultivated land. Seve- 
ral of the mountains attain an altitude of upwards of 
3,000 feet. 

Cheviot sheep are the principal produce of the coun- 
ty. The minerals are quite unimportant. The Duke 
of Sutherland is the principal owner. This title, once 
an earldom, is asserted to be one of the most ancient in 
the kingdom. The founder of the title came from 
Flanders in the reign of David I. The fourth earl was 
the son-in-law of king Robert Bruce. The present 
duke claims descent from Mary, the second daughter 
of Henry VII. 

Dornoch. (Pop. 936.) The capital of this county, '* is one 
of the most miserable of our royal burghs. Formerly it was 
the seat of the bishopric of Caithness. The revenue of the 
burgh is £S 15 0. To manage this large income there are 
14 councillors, over whom the Duke of Sutherland, one of the 
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wealthiest noblemen in Britain is provost!'* Prior to the 
'* Reformation," Dornoch contained a monastery of which not 
a vestage now remains. 

XXXni. WIGTON, OR WEST GALLOWAY. ^ 

Pop. 43,253. At. 459 sq. ms. 

This county is partly hilly ; towards the N. moun- 
tainous. Some of the mountains attain an elevation of 
1,500 feet. All the level land has a S. aspect : some 
of this is very fertile, and the Galloway beef reared 
here finds a ready sale in the English market. There 
are many small lakes in Wigton. The minerals are un- 
important. ** Coals have been an object of earnest, 
but vain search." 

Druid and Roman remains are not uncommon. And 
the remains of feudal castles of the middle ages, are 
copiously scattered throughout. Wigton, with Kirk^ 
cudbright, are mentioned in history under the name of 
Gralloway. 

Portpatrick. (Pop. 1,963.) The channel hetween Great 
Britain and Ireland is here only 22 ms. across. The town ft 
rapidly improving. There is an excellent harbour and light- 
house. There was here formerly a little chapel dedicated to 
the apostle of Ireland, who, it is said, ventured hither on hit 
missionary lahonrs. 

Whithorm. (Pop. 3,001.) Has no staple trade or mantt£ac- 
tores. It is a place of high antiquity, having received its char- 
ter from Robert Bruce. It was the capital of the Korvantes, 
a British tribe, who were expelled by the Romans who made 
it one of their stations. In Catholic times it was the seat of an 
important bishopric The priory contained a shrine of the 
great Saint NInian ; and such was its great repute, that it was 
fireqnented by persons of all classes, who devoutly flocked 
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thither on pilgrimagea, down to 1581, when it was demolished 
at the "Reformation." 

WiGTOK. (Pop. 2,824.) The capital of the county— has 
some coasting commerce, bat no manufactures. An old castle 
of the 13th century, of which little now remains, occasioned the 
growth of the town. It is a royal burgh. 



ISLANDS. 



THE HEBRIDES or WESTERN ISLANDS. 

Extend along the W. of Scotland, from the S. of 
Argyleshire to the N. of Sutherland. They have been 
called by the ancients — Hebridos, Hebudes^ Arhudar^ 
^c. These islands are, for the most part, disposed in 
groups, but here and there, particular islets are iso- 
lated. Their number has been variously stated from 
160 to 300. About 70 only are permanently inha- 
bited. Their Area is about 3,184 sq. ms. Pop. 
81,000. 

" The Hebrides abound in the grand and the sublime 
the picturesque and the wild, the desolate and the sav- 
age features of scenery — while no part of the known 
world is more watered from above and below than the 
Hebrides." The lakes of these islands occupy an area 
of 50,000 acres, and their number is 1,500. 

Minerals. Limestone is the principal mineral : coal 
has been found in many places, but in inconsiderable 
quantity. 
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Manufactures and Commerce are very, ummportant 
now — the manufacture of kelp formerly afforded profit- 
able employment, but this has, for some time, steadily 
declined. The &u:mers manufacture their own cloth- 
ing. 

The agriculture, on the whole, is not in so thriving a 
condition as in most parts of the mainland of Scotland. 

History. The early history is a good deal uncertain. 
The Danes and Norwegians made frequent descents 
on these islands ; towards the end of the 9th century 
were in undisputed possession of them. In the 11th 
century they formed part of the dominions of an Irish 
prince named Diarmed Macnealnambo. 

In the 12th century the lord of Argyle, founder of the 
great family of Macdonald — Lords of the Isles — ac- 
quired the regal title for his son. Soon after they 
were divided among two or three princes. It would 
be a tedious useless task to trace the various strifes and 
changes that occurred down to the final extinction of 
the title of " Lord of the Isles " in the 16th century. 
There is one Hebridean island, although one of the 
least, which calls for a separate notice, and which is re- 
markable for other events than those deadly scenes 
that disfigure the records of most of the others — we 
allude to that " gem of the ocean," that ** star in the 
Western Sea" 

lONA OR ICOLMKILL. 

" The luminary of the Caledonian regions, whence 
savage clans, and roving barbarians, derived the bene- 
fits of knowlege, and the blessings of religion." 

This island is about 3 ms. in length, and 1 in brea*'' 
and has a population of 450. 
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St. Columba, to whom this little island owes its cele- 
brity, landed here from Ireland in 565. ^^ The Saint 
was descended by his father from the king of Ireland, 
and by his mother from the king of Scotland ; and after 
having travelled in many countries, and acquired great 
reputation for learning and piety, concocted a scheme of 
missionary enterprize for the conversion of Scotland, 
which at once in the Christian heroism of its spirit, and 
the fersightedness of its views, and the brilliance of its 
success has had no parallel in the misssonary move- 
ments of any subsequent age."* 

'^ Columba erected on this lone island, a mission es- 
tablishment whence emanated for centuries such streams 
of illumination over Scotland, Ireland, the north of 
England, and even places more distant as shone brilliant- 
ly in contrast to the midnight darkness which had set- 
tled down on the rest of Europe." 

The celebrated ruins here consist of a cathedral, a 
convent, and St. Oran's chapel. Most of the High- 
land families of distinction had burial places here. Pre- 
vious to the " Reformation " the island was adorned 
with 360 stone crosses, but they were all cast into the 
sea, by order of the^ self-constituted Synod of Argyle- 
shire, 1560. 

The following beautiful passage records the emotions 
excited in the breast of Dr. Johnson, by the prospect 
of lona : — 

<< We were now treading that illustrious island which 
was once the luminary of the Caledonian regions, whence 
savage clans and roving barbarians derived the benefit 

* Parliamentary Gazeteer. 
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of knowledge, and the blessings of religion. To abs- 
tract the mind irom all local emotion would be impossi- 
ble, if it were endeavoured, and would be foolish if it 
were possible. Whatever withdraws us from the pow- 
er of our senses, whatever makes the past, the distant, 
or the future, predominate over the present advances 
us in the dignity of thinking beings. Far from me and 
from my friends, be such frigid philosophy as may con- 
duct us indifferent and unmoved over any ground which 
has been dignified by wisdom, bravery or virtue. That 
man is little to be envied whose patriotism would not 
gain force upon the plain of Marathon, or whose piety 
would not grow warmer among the ruins of lona." 

According to Munro, Dean of the Isles in the 16th 
century, 4 kings of Ireland, 8 kings of Norway, and 
48 kings of Scotland were buried here. 

These are the emotions felt by a poet on visiting 

lona. 

'^ Ye who have sailed 'mong the thousand isles 
Where proud lona rears its giant piles, 
Perchance have lingered at that sacred spot, 
To muse on men and ages half forgot ; 
Though spoird by time, their mouldering walls avow 
A calm that e'en the sceptic might allow ; 
Here where the waves these time-worn caverns beat, 
The early Christian fixed his rude retreat ; 
Here first the symbol of his creed unfurled, 
And spread religion o'er a darkened world. 
Here as I kneel beside this moss grown fane, 
The moon sublimely holds her noiseless reign 
Through roofless piles the stars serenely gleam, 
And light these arches with their yellow beam, 
While the lone heart amid the cloistered gloom 
Indulges thoughts that soar beyond the tomb. 
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All beauteous night I how lorely is each t&j. 
That e'en can add a splendour to decay I 
For lo I where saints have heaved the pious sigh 
The dusky owl sends forth his fearful cry ! 
Here too we mark where yon pale beam is shed. 
The scattered relics of the mighty dead. 
The great of old — the meteors of an age — 
The sceptred monarch, and the mitred sage ; 
What are they now ? the victims of decay — 
The very worm has left its noisome prey. 
And yet blest shades I if such a night as this 
Can tempt your spirits from yon isles of bliss, 
Perchance ye now are floating through the air 
And breathe the stillness which I seem to share." 

In 1561, the great library of lona was destroyed by 
the lights of the Reformation; and at the same time this 
favored retreat of mighty Saint Columba was despoiled 
and desecrated, and nothing now remains but the si- 
lent saddening ruins, once dedicated to the sublime 
worship which this heroic servant of God so success- 
fully toiled to establish. These men kept " the old 
paths which is the good way," but the •* Reformers," 
like their prototypes, said, ** we will not walk." " They 
have trodden my portion under foot ; they have chang- 
ed my delightful portion into a desolate wilderness." — 
Jer. xii. 10. 
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*01i, nutckless landl so well combine 

Thy elements of cloud and splendour, 
lliat earth no valleys boast like thine. 

Enamelled with a green so tender! 
So well in Erin, too, are mixed 

The elements of wit and honor, 
That other nation*^ eyes are fixed 

In hopeless rivalry apon her." 
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PHYSICAL SECTION. 



BouNDAKTES. — ^Ireland is an island in the Atlantic 
ocean W. of Great Britain, from which it is separated, 
N.E., E. and S. E., by the N. Channel, 23J miles wide. 
The Irish Sea 120 ms. wide, and St. George's Chan- 
nel 52 ms. wide. The Atlantic ocean washes its shores 
on the N.W. and tlie S. 

Abba. — ^It lies between the parallels of 51® 26', and 
55'' 21', N. latitude, and between 5*^ 20' and 10® 26', 
W. longitude. It is 806 ms. long, and 182 ms. broad, 
and contains 32,718 sq. ms. or 20,808,320 acres. Of 
the 15 kingdoms of Europe, it exceeds the total of 
Holland, Belgium, and Saxony, by 2,000 sq. ms : Den- 
mark, and Wurtemberg, by 8,300 : Bavaria by 9,700 ? 
Hanover, and Greece by 2,800, and the Sardinian 
States by 8,400 sq. ms. It is greater than the Papal 
States and Switzerland together : equal to the united 
area of 20 of the minor sovereign European states, and 
more than double the gross area of 6 others of them. 

The Popidatvm of Ireland in 1851 was 6,515,79^ 
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while in 1841, ten years previously, it was 8,175,124 I 
This fiightful falling off is mainly attributable to the 
filing of the potatoe crop, and the immense emigra- 
tion chiefly to the United States. 

Aspect. — ^The country may be regarded as one vast 
verdant meadow through which run^ about 20 chains 
of mountains, out of which rise about 100 peaks, some 
ranging in elevation up to 3,500 feet, and clothed with 
vegetation to their very summits. Between those 
. stretch some of the loveliest vales in the world, watered 
by purling brooks, noble rivers, and placid lakes, and 
covered with countless flocks and herds. The largest 
plain contains a bog which runs through several of the 
midland counties. The bogs occupy 2^ millions of 
acres. There are 500,000 acres of wood, and almost 
as many acres of water. 1£ a stranger could travel 
through the country without observing the miserable 
dwellings of the poor he would be tempted to ex- 
claim: — 

*^ O ! if there be an Elysium on earth, it is this, it is this." 

MOUNTAIN SYSTEM. 

The mountains of Ireland are neither numerous nor 
important : the hills are not collected into masses, nor of 
such a height as to give it the character of a moun- 
tainous country. They in general form short lines, or 
detached groups scattered here and there through the 
country, and almost always terminated by that majestic 
scenery for which the island is remarkable. The high- 
est mountains are in Munster, and the loftiest peak 
(McGillicuddy's Reeks 3,410 feet high) near the lakes of 
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jKIlarney. The chaizi of which this peak forms a part 
stretches across the country in a straight line to the 
middle of the S. coast. The chain of Sliav-Blama, 
{SUaVj a mountain ; Blaith, smooth) forms a great chain 
on the W. side of Leinster, separating the King's and 
Queen's counties. To the E. of this chain lie the 
beautiM Wicklow> mountains, less remarkable for their 
height than for their beautiful and romantic scenery. 
The Moume mountains are at the S.E. extremity of 
the province of Ulster, and contains several elevated 
points, among the rest the remarkable promontory of the 
Giant's Causeway, which is formed of many thousand 
basaltic columns stretching far out into the sea. Con- 
naught contains numerous moimtainous tracts especially 
in the northern part : the Croagh-Patrick, (Cruagh a 
rick) 2,500 feet high, and Nephin, are both in Mayo. 
Many of these mountains supply abimdance of peat, or 
turf to the people of the surrounding country. 

RIVER SYSTEM. 

The Shannon which rises in the hills of the county 
Leitrim, is the noblest river in the United Kingdom, 
and has a course (S.W.) of more than 230 ms. This 
beautiful river forms in its course several extensive 
lakes of which Lough Ree, and Derg, are the principal : 
with its tributaiies it performs the drainage of most of 
the provinces of Connaught, Munster and Leinster. 
Throughout its course, in consequence of flowing 
through a flat country, it is all the way navigable. 
Keny is drained W. by several inconsiderable rivers. 
Cork is drained Eastward by the Biackwater, whi'*^ 
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falls into Youghal harbour. The scenery along this 
noble river, from the pretty town of Mallow to its 
mouth, is scarcely inferior to the scenery on the Rhine. 

" There's far-famed Blackwater that runs to Loch Neagh, 
There's a fairer Blackwater that runs to the sea — 
The glory of Ulster, 
The beauty of Monster, 
These twin rivers be." 

Parallel to the Blackwater, but S. of it, are the Lee, 
and Bandon rivers, which complete the drainage of this 
great country. The Slaney, the Barrow, the Nore and 
the Suir, drain the S. part of Leinster,^ with parts 
of Waterford and Tipperary. The Slaney falls into 
Wexford harbour, and the other three rivers unite and 
form the noble harbour of Waterford. 

The Liffey (on which stands Dublin) and the Boyne 
complete the drainage of Leinster. These rivers flow 
E. into the Irish Sea. Between the mountains of 
Wicklow there are several' small rivers ; among these is 
the celebrated Ovaca^ immortalized by Moore in his 
beautiful ballad of the "Meeting of the Waters." 

" There is not In the wide world a valley so sweet 
As the vale in whose bosom the bright waters meet ; 
The last ray oi feeUng and Ufe must depart, 
Ere the bloom of that valley will fade from my heart.'' 

The drainage of the N. part of Connaught, and the 
W. part of Ulster, is performed by different streams 
into the Atlantic ocean. One of these — ^the river Erne 
— ^is expanded into two large lakes — ^the upper and 
lower Lough Erne. The central part of Ulster is drain- 
ed directly N. by the Foyle, into Lough Foyle. The 
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greater part of the West of Ulster is drained N. by the 
Bann, on which is Lough Neagh, the largest lake in the 
kingdom, and whose waters wash the shores of five 
coTihties. Besides this, and the other lakes, Gonnaught 
contains several extensive lakes, viz : — Lough Corrib, 
Lough Mask, Lough Conn, &c. 

The water power afforded by all these lakes, and 
rivers '^ is. greater than in [any equal extent of accessi- 
ble country in Europe," and capable of working all the 
machinery of the world. It should be added that, al- 
though the lake of Killarney is the smallest of these 
mentioned, it surpasses all the rest in the beauty and 
grandeur of its scenery. 

THE COAST LINE 

is more than 2,000 ms. in length and contains 14 har- 
bours adapted for ships of the line, 17 for frigates ; and 
upwards of 30 capable of receiving large coasting ves- 
sels. There is no part of the interior more than 50 
ms. from the coast. Malin Head, in Donegal, is the 
most N. point in the island : E. of this is the deep in- 
dentation of Lough Foyle : passing the bold and lofty 
coasts of Antrim we reach another deep inlet fortaiing 
Belfast Lough : S. of this is Strangford Lough, shel- 
tered from the sea by a portion of Down county, which 
forms a lengthy peninsula. Proceeding southward we 
reach the bays of Garlingford and Dundalk. Drogheda 
harbour next occurs ; soon we reach the rocky promon- 
tory of Howth, and the beautiful bay of Dublin at its 
base. The coast^ from Dublin bay to Camsore point in 
Wexford, is almost a straight line broken only by Wex- 
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ford harboxu*. From Camsore point the coast abrupt- 
ly takes a W. direction on which are the fine harbours 
of Waterford and Yougfaal, and next the unrivalled 
harbour of Cork. The remainder of the coast of Cork 
and Kerry has deep and numerous indentations — Court- 
masherry harbour, Bantry, Kenmare, Dingle and Tra* 
lee bays. The most S.W. points of Ireland are here 
passed over, and the broad mouth of the Shannon is 
reached with the neighbouring promontoiyof Loop 
Head, in Glare. Northward from this the coast abrupt- 
ly bends inwards, and at the extremity of Clare tke 
wide Galway bay is readied. Here the coast again 
turns sharply to the W., and after passing two or three 
irregular curvatures of the coast Slyne Head is reached. 
The broad and deep opening of Clew bay next occurs, 
partially boimded on the N. by the island of Achil, 
which is separated from the mainland by a long narrow 
channel. Journeying N. after a good deal of tortuous 
windings, the poiat of Unis Head is reached ; and 
here again is a sharp turning of the coast E., in which 
we find Killala and Sligo bays* Donegal bay next 
appears in view and pursuing the irregularities of this 
cold coast, and passing the deep inlet. Lough Swilly, we 
find ourselves at Malin Head, the point whence we 
set out. 

THE CLIMATE 

is mild and moist, but the soil is so porous that it read- 
ily absorbs the moisture, and this is why the country 
ever wears a beautiful carpet of green. The mean 
temperature is about 50° Fahrenheit, aiid the interior 
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is well sheltered hy the ranges of hills that every where 
surround the traveller. For these and other reasons 
vegetation is quick and vigorous, and many plants 
flourish in the open air that require the shditer of the 
hot house in the same latitude in England. 

SOIL AND MINERALS. 

The soil in general is exceedingly rich and fertile, 
and capable of containing 8 or 10 times the present 
population. 

*' We commence with the pleasant, and much sung 
scenery of Wicklow, whose mountains are chiefly com- 
posed of Clay-slate and granite. It is in the latter 
rock that most of the metallic deposits are founds 
They contain galena, copper pyrites, and many other 
ores. Two nuggets of pure gold were found in Wick- 
low during the past year. The largest is said to have 
weighed about two pounds troy. In Waterford are 
some of the wildest mountains in all Ireland. They are 
formed principally of slates of various ages, some of 
which aie extensively used in rooflng. The Old Bed 
Sandstone is enormously developed in the county of 
Corky running down even to Cape Clear, and formiag 
the borders of Bantry bay. In the southern division 
of the country, most active mining operations are car- 
ried on. Near Crookhaven harbour, there are mines 
both of lead and copper, and many not unsuccessful 
searches for m^tal have been made amongst the diflk 
and islets of the lovely region which spread around 
Glengarifll Specular and other iron ores are not un- 
common in Kerry ; and Killamey was noted for its 
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mines as early as the 9th centuiy. Sir William Petty, 
the ancestor of the marquis of Landsdowne, erected 
smelting works in this district ; but the deficiency of 
timber caused their abandonment about 1750* To 
the N. of the Silurian and Old Red of Cork and 
Kerry, we come upon a great mass of country which 
must be called carboniferous, though its coal seams are 
far from being ad abundant as might be wished. It 
occupies two great irregular areas N. and S. of the es- 
tuary of the Shannon, and terminates to the westwaz^ 
in the noble chSs of Moher, which oppose to the At- 
lantic suites a breastwork of some eight hundred feet. 
The Eolkenny, Leitrim, and Tyrone coal tracts are 
more important than the patches in Glare and Cork. 
The wild and desolate Gonnemara has no rich fields 
to boast ot^ but it has marble, load, and copper. In 
Glare island, which forms so grand an object as seen 
&om Glow bay, rising majestically out at sea like ano- 
ther Capri, there is a mine of sulphur, and even the 
remote and poveity-stricken Achil possesses some min- 
eral wealth. Silver ore has been found in Sligo. In 
Donegal there are mines of lead, and zinc ; and gold as 
well as silver has been found. In the basaltic region 
of Belfast and N. eastern Ireland, mines of rock-salt 
were lately discovered, and they contribute not a little 
to the prosperity of Belfast. lignite, like that of Bovey 
Tracey, is found on the shores of Lough Neagh. The 
Moume mountains, and the undulated districts about 
them, possess copper and some other minerals. 

The peat-bogs which deform the Irish landscape, 
and which occupy an area of nearly one-seventh of the 
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island, are beginning to yield to the patient search of 
science several valuable products, while an increased 
knowledge of the principles of agriculture is enabling 
capitalists to turn into breadths of waving com wide 
spaces which, but a few years ago, produced only the 
cotton grass and its moisture loving sisters. In many 
parts of the central plain of Ireland, the limestone, so 
useful in reclaiming peaty soil, is the prevailing rock, 
and large hillocks of limestone gravel are dotted about 
the surface of the land, ready to the hand of the im- 
prover. It is wonderftil how much sustenance for 
sheep is produced even by districts which, like that 
round Bailyvaghane, on the Bay of Galway, look to the 
distant observer, as well from their barrenness as their 
other peculiarities, like theatres built on the Grecian 
model by the hands of a race of Titans. "* 

ANIMALS. 

Are the same as those of England, but the Kerry 
cow, a very small species, though an excellent milker ; 
the red deer, and the famous, but now almost extinct 
wolf-dog, are peculiar to this country. The iniquitous 
game laws and the restrictions on fishing, are very se- 
vere and rigidly administered. 

VEGETABLES. 

The botany and zoology of Ireland, resemble those 
of England ; there are, however certain peculiarities 
belonging to Ireland. For instance : — 

• Abridged from the " Saturday Review." 
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" The Shamrock — ^the tri-leaved — ^the triune, 
Saint Patrick plucked up from the 8od, 
To show how the three Divine Persons, 
Could be One — and One only God." 

Its forests were once so eztensiye as to obtain for 
the country the appellation of the " Woody Island." It 
does not merit such a name at present, but the planta- 
tions are on the increase and there are now 500,000 
acres of wood. ''Its most remarkable indigenous 
plants are the Arbutus, Irish rose, furze and Florence 
court yew, different species of Saxifrage^ and ferns 
with various kinds of heath." 

Donatus, bishop of Fesiola in Italy, 1,100 years 
ago, thus writes of Ireland : — 

" — exhaustless in her store 

Of veiny silver and of golden ore ; 

Her fruitful soil for ever teems with wealth ; 

With gems her waters, and her air with health ; 

Her verdant fields with milk and honey flow ; 

Her woolly fleeces vie with virgin snow ; 

Her waving furrows float with bearded com, 

And arms and arts her envied sons adorn. 

No savage bear with lawless fuiy roves ; • 

Nor fiercer lion through her peaceful groves. 

No poison there infects no scaly snakes 

Creep through the grass, nor frogs amongst the lakes." 

William III. first imported frogs into Ireland — ^pre- 
viously the country was exempt from^eyen these harm- 
less creatures. 
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mSTORICAL SECTION. 

Certain historians have the hardihood to assert that a 
colony landed in Ireland as early as 300 years after the 
flood ! These, they say, were followed by the Nemhed- 
ians ; after them the Beige came ; next arrived the 
Danans ; and these again were succeeded by a more 
authentic people — ^the Milesians. These various tribes 
came from the eastern shores of the Mediterranean, but 
the Milesians sojourned for some time in Spain, and 
reached Ireland A.1C 2736, or 1268 B.o. These Mile- 
sian princes, of whom 61 were Christians, long main- 
tained the sway. Christianity was introduced by St. 
Patrick, in 432, when schools and religious houses 
rapidly sprung up, and towns began to multiply under 
their peaceful benignant shelter. It may be truly said 
of the Irish that there is no nation in Christendom who 
have suffered more for, and have yet -stood firmly by, 
the &ith they first received from their Grod-led apostle.* 

^* Thus — the Cross is tl^e Catholic emblem 
Of Erin — the holy — the blessed. 
Giye the harp to oar green-mantled mother, 
And put the pure Cross on her breast." 

Irishmen not only labored in the vineyard of the 
Lord at home, but the Irish priest and doctor were to 
be found disseminating the light of knowledge wherever 
darkness or error had prevailed. Britain, Gaul, Italy, 
and Switzerland, and other countries had the benefit of 

«"ThatPopei7,'* wys Lovd Chichester, ** must be Mmethlng inherent In 
the soil of Ireland; the rery air and dimate most be Infected therewith* 
when sooner than abandon it, men are found renoandng obedience to their 
prince, all regard for their poeterity, and eren now their temporal happineis 
aodUTee.*" 
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their pious labors; and many ages afterwards, when 
persecution banned Catholic education, in Ireland, and 
either banished or butchered her clergy, all the Cathc^c 
countries inEurope bore ready testimony to the untiring 
zeal of her early missioners. 

In the 9th and 10th centuries the Danes poured into 
Ireland, committed dreadful ravages, and usurped the 
throne, but they were finally crushed or expelled by 
Brian Boroimhe, at Clontarf, 1014. 

" Oh I to have lived as Brian lived, 

And to die as^Brian died ; 
His land to win with the sword and smile, 

As a warrior wins his bride. 
To knit its force in a kingly host, 

And rule it with kingly pride ; 
And still in the girt of its guardian swords 

Over victor fields to ride." 

In the 12 th century adventurers more formidable 
than the Danes landed ; these were the English who 

" Came to divide, to dishonor, 
And tyrants they long will remain." 

" McMurrough's treachery had destroyed all con- 
fidence amongst the princes — discord had torn the royal 
standard of the Irish monarch — the chieftains had no 
general rallying station to collect their powers ; they sub- 
mitted to the invaders, and each stipulated for himself and 
influenced his subordinates to a reluctant capitulation.'* 

" My soul aches, 
To know, when two authorities are up, 
Neither Supreme, how soon confusion 
May enter 'twixt the gap of both, and take 
The on^ by the other." 
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1315, Edward Bruce was crowned king at Dundalk* 
1447y an enactment was made by which an Irishman 
lost his property, if he should let his beard grow, even 
to a fortnight's length. 

During the reign of Mary several English Protestants 
fled to Ireland ; and these were, in all cases, sheltered 
and succoured by the Catholics. On the other hand, 
the Irish Catholics received the opposite treatment 
from the English Protestants during the long and 
rigid persecutions of Elizabeth, aye, and long af);erwards. 
— 1558, the treacherous massacre of the Irish princes 
at Mulloghmast. 

In the 16th century the "Reformation" was intro- 
duced, and the most persecuting laws were put in force 
against the Catholics ; these laws led to the formidable 
rebellion of the Earl of Desmond. 

1641, ** The Irish had not only been deprived of their 
religioas freedom, but of their rights of property and 
trade." This, from a Protestant writer — ^what marvel 
that there was a great rebellion under Phelien 0*Niell? 
But there was no *' massacre of Protestants," as they 
allege, for " we deny, and have always denied the alleged 
massacre of 1641. But that the people rose under 
their chiefs, seized the English towns, and expelled the 
English settlers, and in doing so committed many exceses, 
is undeniable — as is equally the desperate provocation." 
The Rev. Dr. Warner, a Protestant clergyman, writes, — 
** It is evident that the Lords Justices hoped for the 
extirpation, not of the Irish alone, but the Catholic 
English femilies as well." 1649, Cromwell landed in 
Ireland and left his footsteps everywhere deluged wit> 
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the blood of the ultra-lojal Irish people. This truel man 
spoke of his massacres as ''great mercies." 1690, 
William III. landed in Ireland. He previously offered 
the Irish equality of civil and religious privileges, with 
one-third of the churches, but they rejected the offer, 
feeling bound in conscience to sustain the cause of the 
unfortunate James IL The result of this and the pre- 
vious war was the extensive confiscation of Irish pro-^ 
perty spoken of elsewhere. 1798, a few counties rose 
in rebellion ; the government might have easily nipped 
it in the bud, but it did not suit their purpose, as they 
panted to destroy that independence grudgingly given 
the volunteers of 1782. 

1800, the Union. The people, to the number of 
707,000, petitioned against this measure, despite of 
intimidation ; while the government could only obtain 
8,000 signatures in favor of it, although every machi- 
nery was employed, and -although felons in the prisons 
were made to sign. The expense of carrying the 
'' Union'* amounted to more than 21 millions sterling, 
besides 20 peerages, 10 bishoprics, and 7 judgeships, 
&c. conferred on those who thus bartered away their 
country's independence. .Some there were who scorned 
to betray their trust for any consideration. These 
"watched o'er the cradle of Irish independence, and 
followed her to her grave." The Union did not enrich 
England, but made Ireland poor indeed. 

1821, George IV. visited Ireland. 1829, April 13, 
** The long-delayed but ever niemorable act of Roman 
Catholic Emancipation.'' 1835, fatal tithes affi^ays. 
1836, Sir Michael O'Loghlin judge of the Irish- U<mrt 
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of Excbeqaer, the first Catholic that sat on the Bench 
in Ireland since 1688. 1838, Irish Poor Law brought 
into operation. 1840, Father Kathew had 33,000 
teetotallers enrolled. 1841, O'Connell, Lord Mayor of 
Dublin. 1843y the great monster meetings for repeal 
of the Union. 1844, the Irish state trials — O'Connell 
sentenced to 12 months' imprisonment, and a fine of 
£2,000, May 24 ; the other traversers to sentences less 
severe ; September 4, the decision of the Courts below, 
" Queen v. O'Connell '^ reversed by the House of Lords. 
1845, the National Board of Education (established in 
1832), received its charter* 1847, great destitutioii 
arising Vrom the failure of the potatoe crop; May 15, 
O'Connell dies at Genoa, aged 72. 1848, apprehension 
of a rebellion in Ireland ; Messrs. Mitchel, O'Brien, &e* 
found guilty, and sentence of death commuted to trans- 
portation. 1849, C. G. Duffy, founder of the Nation^ 
after being repeatedly put upon his trial for treason, is 
discharged, April 14. August 1, Queen Victoria visits 
Ireland. 1853, the " Exodus from Ireland '' ; unhappily 
thi^ still continues, chiefly owing to the iniquitous 
idations existing between landlord and tenant. Nov. 1, 
Dublin exhibition closed ; the Queen visited it in Au- 
gust 29. 1854, January 5, Lord Plunkett dies ; May 
18, Irish University founded. 1855, the Earl of Car- 
lisle Lord Lieutenant; Mr. F. Lucas, M.P., dies, Oc- 
tober 24 ; the Irish settlers in America remitted their 
friends in Ireland (1855) the extraordinary amount of 
£1,730,000. 1856, the great Sadlier forgeries and 
frauds in March ; John Sadlier ex-Treasury Lord, and 
MJ?. for Sligo, poisoned C? ) himself; Father Matthew 

a 
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dies : the good people of Cork haye erected a monu- 
ment to his memory. 1857, a statue of Moore 
inaugurated in Dublin; much excitement in Belfast 
arising from the insulting and fanatical open air 
" preaching " of a " minister of the Gospel," named 
Hanna ; the Orange Society denounced by the Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland. 

Ireland is divided into 4 provinces, viz. — Connaught, 
Leinster, Munster, and Ulster, and these again into 32 
counties. 

We shall treat of the pr&vinces in alphabeticcU order, and 
the counties and towns of each province in the same order. 

L CONNAUGHT. 5 Counties, viz :— 

1. Galway. 2. Leitrim. 8. Mayo. 4. Boscommon. 

5. Sligo. 

" There lake and plain smile fair and free, 
Mid rocks their guardian chivalry/' 

BoiJNDABiES. — ^N. and W. the Atlantic ocean. S. 
the bay of Galway and Munster. E. and N.E. Mim- 
ster and Leinster. It is the smallest and most W. of 
the provinces, and is about 100 miles long, and the 
same in breadth. Its mountains and inlets of the sea 
are numerous ; its scenery wild, varied and in many 
places highly attractive. 'Twas overrun by the Danes 
in 835. Its people refused to submit to the English 
long after the S. had set them the example. In 1642, 
Sir Charles Coote devastated the country, sparing nei- 
ther age nor sex. In 1654, 'twas **one frightful na- 
tional prison," all the catholics who would not accept 
the new-fangled doctrines were banished thither. 
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The name is derived firom Corif the hero of the hun- 
dred battles, and ioghi^ posterity. 

L GALWAY. 

Pop. 298,504. At. 2,447 sq. ms. 

The W. part of the county containing Connemara, and 
Joyce^s cotmtry is, j&om its mountainous and romantic 
appearance designated the "Irish Highlands." This 
district abounds in lakes, the principal of which are 
Lough Mask, Lough Gorrib and more than 100 others 
of lesser size. The whole of the E. part is nearly 
level. The mountains are The 12 Pins, in the W., in 
which 'is a defile or cataract 1,200 feet deep; the 
Slieve Baugh : and the moimtains of MaauL The coast 
line is 217 ms. in extent. Along this irregular edge 
it presents a bold line of rocks and clifi^ to the sea. 
The soil is rich from Lough Corrib £., and light and 
rocky thence W, The minerals are lead, marble, and 
limestone. Several English and Welsh families settled 
here in the 12th and 18th centuries. In 1565 it was 
formed into a county. 

Among the antiquities are numerous Cromlechs, 
Druidical circles, and square Anglo-Norman towers. 

At Aughrim in this county the forces of William HE. 

under Ginkle obtained a decisive victory over those of 

James II., under St. Ruth, July 12th, 1601. St. Ruth 

fell in the onset. 

Athenry. (Fop. 4,505.) A Dominican convent was foanded 
here in 1241, and a Franciscan in 1484. These were con- 
fiscated in the reign of Elizabeth. In 1329, the town was 
burned. The place sent two MPs. to the Iiish parliament. 
Atheniy means "the King'is ford." 
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Ba/Zinof /be. (Fop. 6650.) Has the Temaiiis of a casde, and a 
round tower in tolerable preservation. It is noted for its gieat 
cattle fairs, and has a coach and felt hat manufactory. 

Galwat. (Pop. 24,6»1.) *'The territory on the rock," or 
" the Western way/' is situated on Lough Corrib. Its suburb, 
C?laddagh, is mostly inhabited by fishermen speakifig the " old 
sweet language '' of the land. In the 18th centucy the city 
had a Franciscan and Carmelite convent, which were confis- 
cated in the reign of Elizabeth. In 1648, Galway was in the 
hands of the confederate Catholics. In 1652, the Dominican 
convent was demolished to prevent its pollution by Cromwell's 
troops. 1653, the gaols were crammed with Catholic prisoners. 
There are now three Catholic churches, monasteries, convents, 
and a Queen's college. In 1881, Galway was created a bishop- 
ric. Many of the houses have very beautiful and antique carv- 
ings. This city has several branches of trades and manufac- 
tures, and a large fish market. The streets are narrow and 
kept very uncleanly. Galway was designated " the city of the 
ancient tribes." It formerly had extensive commerce with 
Spain. 

Loughrea. (Fop. 3,651.) The brown lake — ^situated on the 
margin of a boggy lake, has the remains of a Carmelite con- 
vent, and a castle built by the Earls of Ulster. At present it 
contains a convent and monastery, and has linen and other 
manu&ctures. 

Tuam, (Fop. 13,060.) The cathedral of Tuam was foimded 
by its first archbishop, assisted by the monarch of Ireland. In 
1848, the place was burnt and plundered. In 1543, the arch- 
bishop (Skerret) was tortured in prison. It was a parliamentary 
borough till the Union. At present it has a Catholic college 
(St. Jarlath's) and a superb Catholic cathedral. The present 
archbishop, (the most Bev. Dr. McHale) is equal to any of his 
illustrious predecessors in learning, piety, and patriotism. 
Tuam once contained seven churches. The manufactures are 
linen and canvass. 

Grort, (Fop. 5,042.) Is a neat town shaped like a triangle, 
situated on the Blackwater, a small stream that flovro from the 
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besotiftil and picturesque Lon^^ Cooler; and after wmding 
throng yarions subterranean aqueducts falls in the sea at 
Kinvarra, (head of the sea). A little to the W. of the town 
are tlie sacred ruins of Kilmacduagh (still a bishop's see), ori- 
ginidly founded by St. Colman, 620. There is here a round 
tower in good preservation, a barracks, workhouse, and but 
litde trade. 

n. LEITRIM. 

Pop. 111,915. Ar. 613 sq. ms. 

The middle of the county, which contains the source 
of the Shannon, is cold, bleak and mount^ous. The 
soil is stiff with a limestone bottom in some parts. 
Lead, coal and iron are abundant, but are little worked. 
Linen, and coarse woollen are manufactured. St Pa- 
trick bmlt a church (after destroying a huge idol) at a 
place called Fenagh in this county, where idolatry had 
long rooted itself. It formed the ancient Briefne — ^the 
patrimony of the O'Ruark. Leitrim has no town of 
2,000 inhabitants. 

Cabbick-on-Shanvok. (Fop. 1,749.^ The rock on the 
Shannon — is the assize town of the county, and was represent- 
ed in the Irish parliament. It has a bridge of 11 arches. The 
county buildings are in good taste. 

Leitrim, (Pop. 438.) The grey hill — ogives its name to the 
county^ O'Baark had a castle here. 

IIL MAYO. 

Pop. 274,830. Ar. 1,362 sq. ms. 

The surfiice of this county is much varied with moor 
and fertile land. The mountains occupy the greater 
part of the N.W. Nephin, Croagh Patrick, and 
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Mulrea are each upwards of 2,000 feet high. The 
rivers are inconsiderable. The coast line (226 ms.) 
has much wild scenery, several islands and niunerous 
indentations of the sea — Clew baj, Blacksod bay, i&c. 
The minerals are limestone, mica, slate, granite, quartz 
and iron. 

This was the ancient Tirawley, so called from a king 
whom St. Patrick converted with his seven sons and 
12,000 persons. The Saint on this occasion received 
the Divine inspiration in a vision to proceed on this 
missionary enterprize. This, like the rest, contained 
several religious houses, and was formed into a county 
in the reign of Elizabeth. It has remains of four 
round towers — evidences of ancient civilization. 

'' And the round-towers tell of past ages, 
From the white-bearded Druid and bard, 
To the days when the Dane from the ocean, 
Saw stalwarth king Brian on guard." 

Bcdlina, (Fop. 6,569.) Is a town of modem date, but ra- 
pidly improving. The French had brief possession of it in 
1798. It has an excellent salmon fishery. 

Cong, (Pop. 6425.) Contained a famous abbey, founded b j 
St. Fechin in 624. Into this abbey several noblemen retired 
to do penance ; among others, Roderick O'Connor, the last 
monarch, who died here in 1198. The kings of Connaught re- 
sided here for some time : it was once an archbishop's see. 
Queen Elizabeth gave the abbey and several townlands to Tri- 
nity College. The ruins here are highly interesting. 

Killala, (Pop. 2,919.) The see of this place was foupded 
by St. Patrick. In 1798 the French landed here in aid of the 
p^KoiiiQn of that time. There is a round tower and the ruins 
^ent and castle. 
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Mayo, (Pop. 2,379.) Was once a bishop's see. In 1678, 
the then bishop (O'Hely) was brutally tortured, and afterwards 
put to death by a monster named Sir Wm. Drury, who died 
himself eight day afterwards, as the holy martyr predicted. 

Wesiport. (Pop. 7,112.) Is a modem town on Clew bay 
enjoying delightful scenery land and seaward from the lofty 
hill N.E. and S. to the numerous islets of the bay. 

Its export trade is considerable, and it has an important 
fishery. 

IV. EOSCOMMON. 

Pop. 174,492. Ar. 607 sq. ms. 

The surface is flat and undulatiug, containing much 
bog. It is skirted by mountains on the N.E. and W. 
It has several lakes — some occupy a surface of 25 sq. 
ms. The soil is, on the whole, fertile ; and the minerals 
are limestone, coal and iron. In 1383, and 1430, two 
convents were established in the county by Phelim 
O'Connor. In the 10th of Elizabeth this district was 
created a shire. 

AUdone, (Fop. 6,218.) Nearly in the centre of Ireland and 
situated on the Shannon, is a very ancient town. In the 13th 
century two religious houses were erected here on opposite 
sides of the Shannon, by O'Connor, which were patronized by 
Henry m. In 1257, the town was burnt. In 1691 'twas 
taken by general Ginkle in the service of William III., al- 
though obstinately defended by St. Buth, and the French and 
Irish under his command. Its fortifications at present occupy 
15 acres. Athlone is soon likely to be an important and flour- 
ishing town, owing to its becoming, ere long, the focus of seyera 
great lines of railway. 

Boyh. (Pop. 4,265.) In 1171, a Cistercian abbey was 
founded here. " The annals of Boyle " were composed by the 
monks of this famous establishment. It was represented in the 
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Irish Parliament. At the Union £15,000 were paid to the exe- 
cufbrs of the Earl of Elingston for its purchase. 

Elphin, (Fop. 4,727.) A church was erected here bySt- 
Patrick. Twas created a bishop's see under one of his disci* 
pies. Hard by was the ancient paUice of Croaghan, where St^ 
Patrick converted two daughters of tog Logfaaire, and the 
learned Druid who had charge of their education. The pagan 
kings of Connaught were buried here. 

BoscoHMON. (Pop. 4,225.) Prom JBos, a wood, and Cmum, 
a saint, who founded famous schools here. In the 9th century 
the Danes wasted and plundered the place. In 1258, the Con- 
vent of St. Mary was founded. 

This is the county town, and has the usual public buildings 
and benevolent Institutions. 

V. SLIGO. 

Pop. 128,511. Ar. 461 sq. ms. 

The surface is rather level, except across the centre 
where there is a belt of mountains. The bogs are Tery 
extensive and the coast line (808 ms.) is deeply indent- 
ed by Sligo bay, and guarded by " towering ocean clifis 
which are truly sublime." The soil, where not boggy, 
is light and sandy in some parts, and elsewhere deep 
and fertile. There are several small lakes. The great 
Connaught coal field extends into it. 

This was O 'Conner's county, in which the Bourks, 
Fitzgeralds and others made early settlements. There 
were several religious houses. In 1565 it was made a 
county. 

Sligo, (Pop. 14,818.) (From Sligg, a shell.) In 1262, a Do- 
minican convent was founded, which was six times rebuilt, 
being so many times destroyed either by fire or sword. This 
town was held by the Irish in 1642 and 1688. At present it 
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has a good export trade and some linen manufactureB. The 
salmon fishery is important. It has steam commnnicalion 
vriih Liyeipool, Glasgow^ and other places. 

n. LEINSTEB. 12 Gouktibs, viz :— 

1 Carlow. 2. Dublin. 8 Kildare. 4 Kilkenny 5 

King's. 7 Louth. 8 Meath. 9 Queens. 10 West- 

meath. 11 Wexford. 12 Wicklow. 

*'I fonnd in Leinster, the smooth and steek« 
From Dublin and Sliavmairgars peak, 
Flourishing pasture, valor, health, 
Long living worthies, commerce, wealth.*' 

Leinster (from Zotn, a spear, and Staid, a shield) is 
bounded N. by Ulster ; W. Munster and Gonnaught ; 
£. the Lish sea ; and S. the Atlantic ocean. This pro- 
Tince has much bog and mountain, and a great extent 
of rich pasture. Its scenery is varied-^hill and vaUey 
and plain stretching away, far as the eye can reach. The 
mountains lie inward, almost parallel with the coast 
line. Its riv'ers are large and flow £. and S. to the sea. 
The coast line is regular with few and inconsiderable 
inlets. Leinster suffered severely in the repeated Dan- 
ish invasions ; and its ill-minded king, McMorrogh, in 
1169, first invited the English hither; made alliances 
with them and paved the way for the entire subjuga- 
tion of his country. 

VL CARLOW. 

Pop. 68,075. Ar. 846 sq. ms. 

This, one of the smallest counties in Ireland, is al- 
most surrounded by hills. Two considerable rivers 
intersect it» viz : — ^the Slaney, and the Barrow. Tb' 
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scenery is varied and beautiiul. It exports large quan- 
tities of provisions, for its extent, having a fertile soil. 
Coal and limestone are abundant. The county was 
formed into a shire by king John. 'Twas the theatre 
of many a sanguinary fight between the old race and 
the '^ proud invader," and has numerous ruins of ancient 
strongholds. 

Carlow, (Pop. 10,292.) Formerly Caher-lough, "a city on 
the lake," once supposed to exist here. It has the rains of an 
abbey of the 12th century, a castle of king John, and a round 
tower. There is a Catholic college founded in 1798, which is 
incorported with the university of London. 

Leighlin^ Old, (Pop. 2,511.) Is celebrated for its monastery, 
which once contained as many as 1500 monks, who lived en- 
tirely by their own manual labour. A town soon sprang up 
under the shelter of this great monastery, which, with its neigh- 
bourhood was designated " the territory of saints and scholars." 

In 640 a Synod was held here. 940, the Danes plundered 
the place. John seized the revenues by his justiciary. 1270, 
a Carmelite convent was founded which was afterwards en- 
dowed by several English kings. 

Vn. DUBLIN. 

Pop. 146,361. Ar. 354 sq. ms. 

The surface (nearly level) is elevated towards Wick- 
low. The Liffey flows due E. through it. The coast 
line (86 ms.) includes Dublin and Killiney harbours. 
The soil is highly fertile and well-cultivated, while the 
county throughout is studded with the mansions of the 
wealthy. The minerals are copper, lead, limestone^ 
marble, &c. Gold was obtained before the Christian 
era. King John made it a county. There are four 
round towers. 
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CUmtarf. (Pop. ^682.) Here on Good Friday, }014i, the 
Danes and their ally, Maolmordha, king of Leinster, were sig- 
nally defeated by the forces of the renowned Brian Bora $ 
10,000 of the enemy were slain. The grand old king was him- 
self treacherously murdered by one of the flying enemy. Clon- 
tarf is now a beatifiil village looking out on the metropolis 
and its seaward suburbs, and in view of Howth head, the an- 
cient Ben Eider. Here in 1660, Grace O'Malley (Grana Moal) 
carried off the heir of Lord Howth, for being so un-Irish as to 
close his gates at dinner time. 

DUBLIN. 
Pop. 268,361. 

The "JSrWaiw" of Ptolemy--7%e BaUyath-Cliath (ford of 
Hurdles) of the natives. The present name signifies Duhh, 
black, and Linn, water. 

The geographer of Ptolemy notices the existence of this city 
as early as a.d. 140. In 291, the monarch of Ireland suppress- 
ed a rebellion here. 836, the first fleet (60 vessels) of the 
Northmen arrived in the bay. In 840 they sheltered themselves 
by erecting a fortress whence they jnade pillaging excursions- 
to all the neighbouring country. 861, the entire city was in 
their possession, and they quarrelled among themselves for the 
mastery. 869, Malachy, the monarch, signally defeated them. 

^ Let Erin remember the days of old 
Ere her &ithles» sons betrayed her ; 
When Malachy wore the collar of gold. 
Which he won from the proud invader.** 

Throughout the following century the natives were engaged 
in one long deadly struggle with the invaders, and frequently 
the most brilliant success attended their arms : at other times 
the Danes were victorious, and fierce was the revenge and 
frightful the excesses committed on the stubborn natives. 

988, another monarch, named Malachy, slew a vast number 
of the Danes here, beseiging their garrison and compelling 
them to surrender unconditionally, crave mercy and Christian 
baptism, and become tributary to the crown. They violated 
all their engagements, rose again, and were finally crushed at 
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Ifie great battle of Clontar^ 1014. What remained of tliem 
after this, became troublesome and often rebelliotui subjects but 
they gradnallj lost their nationality and were merged and 
lost in the great body of the people. 1169, Dublin was taken 
by 8trongbow. 1171, Roderick, the monarch, failed in an at- 
tempt to retake it. 1172, Henry II, held his court here, and 
soon after induced some Bristol citizens to settle there. In the 
12th and Idth centuries accidental fires occasioned grievous 
sufferings. 1315, the forces of Bruce plundered St. Patrick's 
cathedral. 1405, the citizens in the cause of Henry lY, made 
a descent on Wales. 1486, Lambert Simnel, the imposter was 
crowned here. 1500, the city was besieged by the Earl of Ell- 
dare. 1535, Silken Thomas, another Earlof Kildare, renounc- 
ed his allegiance here and rose in rebellion. 1536, the Irish 
parliament declared Henry head of the Church. 1551, Browne, 
the " reformed " bishop sought to introduce the new doctrines. 
1580, the bishop of Down and Ck)nnor, was martyred. 1598, 
168 of the clergy were banished. 1640, the castle narrowly 
escaped falling into the hands of the people who were in rebel- 
lion. 1646, Ormond successfully defended it against an Irish 
army, and next year surrendered it to the forces of parliament. 
1688, TyrconneFs army distressed the inhabitants. 1689, 
James 11. made a triumphal entry. And next year WiBiam 
m., after his victory at the Boyne, made a triumphal entry, 
which was indeed no farce. 1798, the conspiracy to seize 
Dublin was frustrated by the arrest of the celebrated Lord Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald. 1808, ** An insurrection headed by the young 
and talented barrister, Bobert Emmet, broke out in the neigh- 
bourhood of Thomas street, rolled on towards the castle, and 
was promptly crushed with the loss of a few lives." 

Christchurch contains monuments of Strongbow and several 
other notabilities. It was founded by Donatus, the bishop, in 
1040, and enlarged by the famous St. Lawrence OToole in 
1172. St. Patrick's, on the site of a more ancient church, was 
erected immediately after the Anglo^Konnau invasion. 

The religious bouses were extremely numerous and remain- 
ed the dispenser of immense blessings to the people down to 
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their final spoikdon in the 16th centoiy, when their hoipit»- 
hie doora .were shut for ever on the poor, and their inmates 
robbed murdered or dispened. 

In 1815 the Sisters of Charity were introduced ; and sinc« 
the relaxation of the penal laws the number of religions 
houses are annually, and wondrously increasing — sufficiently 
indicative of the unaltered attachment of the people to thai 
faith for which they have endured eTeiything. 

Dublin had 2| miles of beautiful open quays connected by 
7 stone, and 2 iron bridges. Its pubHc buildings are Tke Ckuthf 
founded by king John ; The Four CovrU^ finished in 1800, cost 
£200,000. The Custom Hmae^ at which little custom is re- 
ceiTedy erected in 1791. The Poet Office in 1818. TVmt^ 
CoBegty founded by Elizabeth, on the ruins of the Church of 
the Most Holy Trinity, and having a revenue of £15,000 per 
annum. The Bank of Irtiand, (till 1800 the Parliament 
House) finished in 1787, at a cost of 100,000. This beautiAil 
edifice is reckoned one of the handsomest public buildings in 
Europe. The R(nf<d Exchange^ theBottmdOf the Naliomal Eihb- 
catum BuUdinga, and the admirable Model Schools, attached to 
them deserve notice. 

Their are several statues in various parts of the city, and one 
Just erected to Tom Moore — ** the poet of all circles and the 
idol of his own." 

' 1852, the Catholic TJniverBity of which the gifted and saint- 
ly Dr. Newman is rector, was founded. The material stme- 
tnre itself is not yet commenced but the beautiful Basilican 
Church of the University is completed. 

'^ Dublin," says the Nationj "is the handsomest, and incon- 
testably the gayest city in the three kingdoms. London 
smokes, Glasgow toils, Edinburgh thinks, Birmingham forges, 
Manchester spins, Dublin drapes herself in her picturesque 
poverty, laughs, sings, dances while 'tis summer. How will it 
be wlien the sky changes ? " 

The manufiMtnres have been blighted by the Union, and have 
ainoe almost disappeared — Tabinet is the most important now. 

DobUn has the honour of giving birth to a host of oslebmled 
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men : Swift Dean of St. Patrick's, Sheridan, Pamell, Burke 
and Grattan. In the beautifal cemetery of GlasneVin, there 
is an obelisk erected oyer the grave of the Liberator, over- 
looking the metropolis which so often resounded to the mighty, 
fearless eloquence of the illustrious Dead. 

Kingston, (Fop. 10,543.) Was called Dunleary, till it was 
Aonoreiiwith the visit of "the first gentleman in Europe," George 
rV. in 1821, when it received its present name. It has an arti- 
ficial harbour, and is connected by rail and water with the 
metropolis. 

Kingston is the nearest point of embarkation to, and the 
mail station for, Holyhead. 

Swords, (Pop. 2,965.) Has a round tower 73 feet high : 
it formerly had 2 M.Fs. There was an abbey here founded by 
St. Columbkill. 

VIII. KILDAKE. 

Pop. 95,724, At. 619 sq. ma. 

This level and fertile county produces great quanti- 
ties of grain. It contain^, however, a large extent of 
bog. The celebrated Curragh, used as a race course, 
and sometimes as a military camp, contains 5,000 
acres. It is watered by the Liffey, and the Barrow, 
and has the source of die Boyne in its N. side. The 
Grand and Boyal canals intersect it. The minerals are 
unimportant. This was famed for the number and im- 
portance of its religious houses. 

Athmy, (Pop. 5,110.) This place was burned in 1546. At 
a place called Mullaghmast, five ms. from this town, as 
many as 400 of the Irish chiefs and their attendants were 
treacherously massacred at a conference with the English 
authorities. Soon after the whole country was wasted by 
fire and sword and most of the inhabitants perished. 
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O'CoHnel held one of his monater meetings on the hill of 
Mnlla^imast in 1843. 

Kildare. (Fop. 2,229.) {CiU, a wood, Dair, oak,) sprang up 
round the famous convent of St. Bridget,[called '* the Stranger's 
Home." This religious house was founded in 480, and soon 
after the place rose to the rank of a bishop's see. In the 7th 
century the king of Leinster, resigned his crown and in time 
became an abbot of the monastery here. 'The Danes plunder- 
ed the town eleyen times. 

Maynooth, (Fop. 2,201.) Has a celebrated Catholic col- 
lege, founded in 1793, and supported chiefly by a state grant. 
In the neighbourhood is the estate of Ireland's only Duke — 
Leinster. 

Monasttreven, (Fop. 2,933«) A monastety was founded 
here by O'Dempsey, prince of Ossoiy, 1178. The abbot sat in 
parliament. 

NcMs, (Fop. 5,433.) Is a very ancient place, and was once 
the capital of the kingdom of Leinster. In 1454, the Earl of 
JBjldare had a parliament here. 1577, the bishop died here 
after a long persecution. 1641, Father O'Higgins, a finar, was 
here martyred by order of Sir Charles Coote, whose cruelties 
in Ireland have rendered his name infamous. 

IX KILKENNY. 

Pop. 138,773. At. 773 sq. ms. 

The soil is fertile ; there is little bog or marsh land. 
Along the beautiful river Nore there are many delight- 
j^ prospects. Kilkenny produces great quantities of 
smokeless coal. The mines are chiefly near Castle- 
Comer. Limestone and marble are abundant. 

This county is part of the ancient Ossory — so called 
£:om Hi, a king, as this territory was granted on the 
condition of supplying a guard to the king of Munster. 
The number of religious houses was formerly very 
great. In the reign of John it was made a county. 
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CaBan, (Pop. 2,865.) The AugasdniAii convent of tliifl 
place existed till the sack of Cromwell. 

CatUe Comer. (Pop. 1695.) Ckmary acUff,— 48 in the centre 
of the coal fields on the riyer Deen. 

KiLKXHNT. (Pop. 20,288.) ('* Kenny's or Carmioes Ghnrch.'O 
The hlack abbey (Dominican) of this place was founded in 
1225, by the Earl of Pembroke. In 1816 this was repaired 
and beautified in a style of superior elegance. In 1880 the 
notorious statutes of Kilkenny prohibited under severe penal- 
ties marriage or fosterage, &c, with the native race. 1590, 
some of the clergy were tortured and beheaded on account of 
their unbending attachment to the Old Creed. 1641, the Ca- 
tholic confederates held their divided councUs here. 1600, the 
city surrendered to Cromwell. Swift, Congreve and Berkley 
were educated here. It is the birth place of the brothers 
Banim, the celebrated novelists. Dr. Cane, another gifted 
Irishman, is a native, and resident of the ''fair citie.** There 
is a Catholic college here and several handsome public build- 
ings. Previous to 1800 — the date of the Union — ^Kilkenny 
had several extensive woollen manufactories, but these are 
now all but extinct. 

X. KING'S COUNTY. 

Pop. 112,080. Ar. 661 sq. ms. 

This county is in many parts fertile, but about a 
third of it is occupied by bogs and mountains. There 
is some beautiM mountain scenery along Sliabhbloom, 
Aa This was anciently called Ofi^y or Hi-Failyc. 
Columb-Kille erected a monastery at Durrow in 550. 
The Archbishop of Cashel, who ^as king as well, de- 
feated Flan, monarch of Ireland here. In the reign of 
Philip and Mary this district received its present name. 

Birr or Parsonstown. (Pop. 10,660.) Was represented by 
two M.Ps. It now makes great quantities of whiskey instead 
of woollen goods, in which it had a large trade till the Union. 
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The great telescopes and an obsenratory of the Earl of Rosse 
may be seen here. 

Chnmacnoise, (Pop. 1,481.) Or " the retreat of the sons of 
the noble/' is on the banks of the Shannon. The famous mo- 
nastery and schools of this place were founded by St. Eierin, 
in 548. Crowds of distinguished strangers from almost every 
clime flocked hither. 

TuUamore. (Pop. 6,864.) Tulla a hill, more great, is the 
assize town of the county, and has a considerable trade in 
agricoltural produce. 

XI. LONGFORD. 

Pop. 82,350. Ar. 366 sq. ms. 

llie northern part is mostly mountainous, and the 
S.W. side is an extensive bog. The county, for the 
rest, is very fertile. Limestone and clay-slate are 
abundant. The mountains contain iron-ore. The 
Shannon flows along the W. side. Longford is the an- 
cient Annaly, the principality of OTerrall. In the 
year 483, St. Mel was bishop of Ardagh — a place after- 
wards plundered by the Danes, and its records destroyed. 
The old inhabitants were gradually swindled out of 
their inheritance, — was created into a county by Eliza- 
beth. 

Grancard. (Pop. 2,471.) Grian land, and ard high — has a 
veiy high mote and some lakes near it. 'Twas burned by the 
Scots under Edward Bruce, in 1315, and incorporated by Charles 
II. Had two M.P8. till the Union^ when its independence was 
sold to the goverment for £15,000. 

Longford. (Pop. 6,387.) This was the capital of the OTerrak, 

one of whom founded a Dominican convent in 1400, which wa« 

celebrated for its learned inmates. 1505, the place was burned 

by 0'I>onnell of Tirconnel, n dispossessing the English. 163 7, 

incorporated by Charles IL 

8 
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Xn. LOUTH. 

Pop. 90,812. At. 815 sq. ms. 

This, the smallest county in Ireland, is situated in the 
N.E. comer of Leinster. The surface is undulating 
and the soil fertile and well cultivated. It is watered 
by the Boyne and other rivers. This was the native 
county of St. Bridget. In the time of St. Patrick it 
was O'Carrol's country. It suffered much in the Danish 
invasion, and was formed into a county in 1210. Twas 
famous for its numerous religious houses. 

Ardee, (Pop. 2,944.) In 1207, a priory and hospital were 
founded here, and this, with a Cannelite convent, were mined 
at the " Reformation." 

Carlingford, (Pop. 1,437.) On the hay of the same name, has 
the ruins of a castle of King John, whose base is washed by the 
■ea ; and the ruins of a convent also. This place is famed for 
its oysters. 

Drogheda. (Pop. 16,845.) The bridge of the ford, is situate 
on the Boyne. St Patrick built a church near it. 1224, the 
Archbishop of Armagh founded a convent here. Several other 
religious houses were subsequently established. 1649, here 
Cromwell had two priests beheaded ; and six superior and several 
other officers, with 3,000 men were massacred by his order. 
The head of the saintly Archbishop Plunkett is preserved here 
in the Dominican convent. This holy prelate was condemned, 
after a mock trial in London, and hanged at Tyburn, 1681 ; no 
Irish jury could be found to imbrue their hands in his blood. 
He was first simply charged with being an '^ over zealous pa- 
pist," but after six months close imprisonment, a "Popish plot,** 
sustained by the most abominable peijury, was hatched for his 
destruction. Burnet says of the archbishop, that he was " a 
wise and sober man, fond of living quietly and under subjection 
to the government, without engaging in intrigues of state." 

July 1, 1690, the Li.t., who always took the part of the 
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Stnarts, were signally defeated near Drogheda, by the forces of 
William HI., who led them in person ; while James II. took 
his place on the neighbouring hill of Donore, and was the first 
to fly away when he saw the issue of the contest was no longer 
doubtful. Hurrying to Dublin he exclaims to the Countess of 
Tyrconnel, the lord-lieutenant*s lady, " Your countrymen, ma- 
dam, can run well :" "but," responded the spirited lady, "I see 
your Majesty has won the race." For James was the first who 
bore the saddening intelligence of his own signal defeat." 

" Rusty the swords our fathers tmsheath'd — 
William and James are tum'd to clay — 
Long did we till the wrath they hequeath'd. 
Bed was the crop and bitter the pay 1 

Freedom fled us I 

Knaves misled us ! 
Under the feet of the foeman we lay ; 

Riches and strength 

WUl win them at length. 
For orange and green will carry the day.'* 

DundaUc, (Fop. 12,346.) In 944, a dreadful sea-fight took 
place here between the Danes and Irish ; 'the latter fought for 
the recovery of the King of Munster, Callaghan Caishal, and 
were Buccessful. In 1815, the adventurous Edward Bruce was 
crowned here. A priory was founded here in the reign of 
Henry H. This town was the scene of frequent contests be- 
tween the O'Neills, the O'Donells, and the English. It is an 
assize town — ^has a considerable export of provisions, a pin 
factory, and flax mills. 

Louth, (Pop. 1,842.) This place was a city in the 12th cen- 
tnry. St. Malachi founded a church here. The church and 
town were pillaged by the Danes, but subsequently repaired. 

Xm. MEATH. 

Pop. 140,750. Ar. 965 sq. ms. 

" I found in Meath — fair principality — 
Virtue, vigour, and hospitality ; 
Candour, joy lulntss, bravery, purity; 
Ireland's bulwark and security." 
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This is a level county ; the scenery along the Boyne 
is beautifully diversified with wood and cliff. Meatb 
has about 10 miles of seacoast. The soil is a rich loam, 
and the minerals, limestone and copper. In the early 
history of Ireland, this county ranked as a fifth, and 
independent province. It contains the celebrated " Hill 
of Tara of the kings." From the 5th to the 11th cen- 
turies the O'Neills held the sovereignty of Meath. In 
1172, Hugh De Lacy was created Count Palatine of 
Meath, when it was part of the English Pale. The 
religious houses were very numerous ; and the number 
of distinguished men of letters that Meath gave bii th to 
was very great. The lamented Frederick Lucas wa» 
M.P. for this patriotic county in the late parliament. 

Clonard, (Pop. 1,?47.) Contained a famous abbey and 
schoolf, founded by St. Finian, in the 6th century. McMorroghh 
and Strongbow laid this place waste soon after the English 
invasion. 

Kelts, (Pop. 4,038.) This was formerly one of the first 
cities in Ireland, and contained the great abbey of Colmnbkile, 
founded in 550. In 967, Sitric, the Dane, attacked the place^ 
but was routed by the great O'Neile, monarch of Ireland. The 
abbey was six times burned, but as often rebuilt. It contained 
one of the finest libraries in the kingdom, M8S. of Colum-' 
kille, &c. 

Navan. (Pop. 3,626.) At the junction of the Boyne and 
Blackwater, was represented until 1800. It contains a Pro- 
testant and Catholic seminary. 

TsiM. (Pop. 1,905.) Mortimer, Earl of March died here 
in 1424. A destructlTe fire ravaged the town in 1506. The 
parliament that sat here in the 15th century, enacted some ex^ 
terminating laws against the native Irish* 
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XIV. QUEEN'S COUNTY. 

Pop. i 11,623. At. 602 sq. ms. 

This is a rich and beautiful county. The mountains 
of Sliebhbloom separate it from the King's County. In 
the E. envision the hills form a picturesque object from 
the surrounding flat country. The minerals are iron- 
ore, marbles, freestone, ochre, &c. The part bordering 
on Carlow contains extensive collieries. It received its 
present name in the reign of Mary, previously it was 
called L^x. The celebrati^d Rory O'Moore ruled here, 
and maintained a rugged independence till 1578. The 
son of Rory inflicted a defeat on the English at a place 
since called " the pass of plumes,^ the enemy having 
left a crop of his feathers behind him. In ICOO this 
Moore took Ormond prisoner, and only released him on 
receiving a ransom of £3,000. 

Albeyhix. ('Pop. 5,646.) An abbey was founded here by 
O'Moore, m 1183. In 1558 the inmates were all butchered 
by the myrmidons of Queen Elizabeth, who just came into 
possession of the crown. 

MovMtmdlick, (Pop. 5,257.) Mostly inhabited by Quakers, 
is a thriving and industrious town. It has a beet-sugar manu- 
factory. 

FoRTABLiNOTOK. {Pop. 2, 728.) On the Barrow, is a veiy 
pretty town, and surrounded by the residences of several 
wealthy Cunilies. Soap and candles are manufactured. 

XV. WESTMEATH. 

Pop. 111,408. Ar. 532 sq. ms. 

The surface of this ooimty is much diversified. There 
is nothing like a mountain, but plenty of low hills, lakes, 
and valleys. In one of these lakes Turgesius, the '^ 
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nish chieftain, was drowned by the people he bad so 
cruelly oppressed. There is a deal of bog, but elsewhere 
the soil is very fertile. It formerly belonged to the pos- 
terity of the celebrated Niall of the nine hostages. 

Oliver Goldsmith, a great and gifted poet, was bom 
at Lissoy, in this county, 1728, 6 miles N.£. from 
Athlone. His native village was, it seems, 

" Sweet Aabnm, loveliest valley of the plain, 
Where health and plenty cheer'd the laboring swain ; 
Where smiling spring its earliest visit paid, 
AncT parting summer's lingering gloom delayed." 

Like every true Irishman he tenderly loved home, 
and yearned to return to it. 

" In all ray wanderings round this world of care, 
In all my grief, and God has given my share— 
I still had hopes, my latest hour to crown, 
Amid these humble bowers to lay me down.** 

The Abbe McGeo-ge-han, who wrote' a history of 
Ireland, 1758, was a native of this county. 

MuLLiNOAR. (Pop. 4,799.) Formerly had two M.Ps. Several 
ancient coins and gold ornaments have been disinterred here. 
This place was held by Ginkle for William III. in 1688. It 
formerly contained an Augustinian priory. It has tanneries, 
breweries, and woollen mills. 

XVI. WEXFORD. 

Pop. 179,790. Ar. 934 sq. ms. 

The surface of this county is irregular. It is well 
watered by the Slaney, which is navigable as far as 
Enniscorthy. The hills are detached. There is a great 
deal of level land producing large crops of barley and 
other grain. The coastline is 108 miles in length. 
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St. Patrick, on his grand missionary enterprize, 
landed in this county in the 5th century. A baVe detail 
of the number of religious edifices would fill too much 
of our space. This county took a prominent part in 
the rebellion of 1 798. 

Enniscorihy, (Pop. 7,735.) This town was taken by Crom- 
well, and by the rebels of '98, who were afterwards defeated 
on Vinegar Hill, in the neighbourhood. An hospital was burnt 
and other atrocities committed by the English. 

New Mo8$, (Fop. 7,098.) This is a pleasant flourishing 
town on the slope of a hill. 1 417, Eavanagh, King of Leinster, 
was poisoned here. Dr. Dojle, bishop of Eildare and Leighlin, 
the celebrated J. K. L. was born here, 1786. New Boss capi- 
tulated to Cromwell. ' Twas represented in the late parliament 
by C. G. Dufly. 

Wbxtobd. (Pop. 12,819.) At the mouth of the Slaney, 
has a large export trade. This town was treacherously be- 
trayed to Cromwell, by one Captain Stafford, who commanded 
the castle. The garrison, consisting of 2,000 men, with their 
commander, Sir Edward Butler^ were massacred, in their en- 
deayour to escape ; while six priests and 300 women, who on 
their knees besought the mercy of the iron-hearted tyrant, were 
foully massacred under the shadow of the cross in the public 
square, by his fanatic rufBan soldiery ! 

^ He found them there, the young, the old. 

The maiden and the wife ; 
Their guardian Brave in death were cold, 

Who dared for them the strife. 
Three hundred fell—the stifle prayer 

Was quenched in woman's blood ; 
Nor youth, nor age, could more to spare 

From slaughter's crimson flood." 

Wexford was deeply implicated in the rebellion of * 98. It 
contains the ruins of seyeral religious houses. The harbour is 
7 miles in length. 
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XVIL WICKLOW. 

Pop. 98,978. At. 781 sq. ms. 

This county is far famed for its beautiful sublime 
scenery. The mountains | are in the middle of the 
county. In ancient times it was extensively wooded. 
The oak "wood of Shillelagh is on the borders of Wex- 
ford — who has not heard of the famous *' Sprig of 
Shillelagh?'' Some of the mountains reach an altitude 
of 3,000 feet. The valleys are of surpassing loveliness 
and wild romantic beauty — Glenmalure, Imail, the Glen 
of the Downs, Glendalough, with its ruins of the seven 
churches, and a round tower in good preservation, be- 
sides the Bed of St. Kevin, so mournfully connected 
with the tragic Fate of Kathleen (see Griffin's and 
Moore's poems), together with the " Sweet vale of 
Ovoca." 

The coast (35 miles) is nearly all precipitous. The 
soil, in the plains and valleys, is very productive. Lead, 
copper, iron, and gold are the principal minerals. The 
family of St. Laurence O'Toole were the princes and 
owners of this county. Schomberg fell by the hand of 
an O'Toole, at the Boyne, and others of them were dis- 
tinguished officers of the Irish brigade " on far foreign 
fields, from Dunkirk to Belgrade." 

Baltinglass, (Pop. 4,168.) 1161, the King of Leinster 
founded an abbey here for Cistercian friars. There are calico 
print works and bleach greens iii the neighbonrhood. 

Bray. (Pop. 8,1 56.) Ob the coast} is a very charming water- 
ing place. The yicar of this place repeatedly changed his 
religion to suit the taste of the Sovereigns, at the period of the 
Aeformation, in order that he might retain his living, and die 
Vicar of Bray. 
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WiCKLOw. (Pop. 3,141.) Means ** harbour of ships." The 
OTooles and others founded some religious houses here, which 
were confiscated at the " Reformation.** This is a yery neat 
town, having a considerable trade in the export of metallic 
ores. 

MUNSTER. 6 Counties. 

1 Clare. 2 Cork. [3 Kerry. 4 Limerick. 5 Tip- 

erary. 6 Waterford. 

" Momonla, when nature embellished the tint. 
Of thy fields and thy meadows so fair : 
Did she ever intend that a tyrant should print 
The footsteps of slavery there ? '* 

Bonndaries — N. Connaught, E. Leinster, S. and W. 
the Atlantic ocean. 

The surface is varied from the highest elevation to 
the gentlest slope, and the scenery is in many parts 
grand and beautiful. It has a line of hills on the E. 
from which run off to the W. three irregular chains, the 
S. one of which throws off several branches as it ap- 
proaches the ocean. The rivers of Munster, run in 
every direction seaward, and some inland to unite with 
the greater ones. It has the Suir on the E. side : the 
Lee and Bandon on the S. : the Shannon on the N. in- 
to which fall several considerable rivers. Except in the 
S. E. and N.W. (Waterford and Clare) its coast line is 
deeply indented by the sea, in many places forming se- 
cure and spacious harbours.* 

. This province was formerly divided into Desmond, 
Thomond, Ormond, and Decies. St. Patrick spent 
seven years in it. The Danes overran it, but they 
received many severe checks from the natives under 
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their yarious leaders, until their final overthrow at 
Clontarf. In 1260, it was in arms against the En- 
glish, although its chiefs Despiond McCarthy, and O' 
Brien tamely submitted to Henry II. 300 years later 
it rose in resistance to the government of Elizabeth. 
After the defeat and death of Desmond, more than 
half a million of its broad acres were confiscated, and 
the original owners were either hanged or banished. 
Again it bore the horrors of being overrun] by Inchi- 
quin, Cromwell, and William III. ** The Protector " 
sent 80,000 of the inhabitants to slavery in the West 
Indies, all of whom save 20 perished in the short space 
of 6 years I 

XVIII. CLARE. 

Pop. 212,348. Ar. 1,125 sq. ms. 

This large county is generally mountainous, but the 
valleys between are extremely fertile. Lead and iron 
ore have been found in several places, and coals are 
said to be abundant, but only raised in small quantities. 
There are extensive bogs. The whole western coast 
does not contain one secure harbour. This coast is in 
general rocky and precipitous : — 

'* In dark array 
Hanging o'er the western wave. 

It has several small harbours on the Shannon. 

Clare was anciently called Thomond. The O'Briens 
of Thomond renounced their faith and retained their 
property. St, Colman was a native of Burrin, in this 
county. This saint led an ascetic life like the Baptist. 
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The abbey of Corcumroc was built for Cistercians by 
king Donald O'Brien, 1194. 

Enkis. (Pop. 12,165.) An island — on the river Fergus, 
containB the cathedral church of the diocese of Killaloe. Its 
Grothic abbey founded by O'Brien in 1247 is one of the finest 
in the kingdom. The palace of the O'Brien which stood at 
Clonroad, was burned by others of his kindred for abandoning 
his faith, and degrading himself by the acceptance of a title 
from Henry VIII. The export of provisions is considerable. 

KilicUoe, (Fop. 3,496.) Is a neat little town, dating as far 
back as the 6th century, when a church was erected here by 
St. Molna, from whom the place takes its name. The cathe- 
dral was a structure of the 12th century, raised by O'Brien. 
Somewhere near was the celebrated palace of Kincora, of 
which no vestage can now be traced. 

" Oh ! where Khicora ! is Brian the great ? 

And where is the beanty that once was thine? 
Oh» where are the princes and nobles that sate. 
At the feast in thy halls, and drank the red wine? 

Where, oh, Kincora ? 

Oh where Kincora I are thy valorons lords? 

whither, &oa hospitable, are t)iey gone ? 
Oh where are the Dalcassians of the trnsty swords? 
And where are the warriors Brian led on? 

Where, oh, Kincora? 

KUrush. (Pop. 13,946.) CiU, a church — is an important 
town on the lower Shannon. It has a large export trade and 
is famous for its flagstones. It has also some woollen and linen 
manufactures. 

XIX. CORK. 
Pop. 563,158. Ar. 2,885 sq. ms. 

This, the largest and most populous county in Ire- 
land, has a very varied sur&ce, forming in many places 
sablime scenery. The mountains and elevated land 
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run chiefly from E. to W. Those in the W. district 
are bare and rocky. The county is drained principally 
by the rivers Blackwater, Lee,* and Bandon, which 
run parallel to each other from the W, to E, and fall 
respectively into Youghal, Cork and Sansale harbours. 
The land along the course of these rivers, as well as in 
other large districts, particularly the N. and E. parts of 
the county, is very fertile. Its coast line contains 
several capacious harbours. The minerals are coal, 
copper, iron and limestone. 

Cork formed the principal part of the ancient Des- 
mond, of which the McCarthys were kings : afterwards 
it came into the possession of the Geraldines. It was 
fiUed with religious houses, the picturesque and magni- 
ficent ruins of which remain to this day. At the close 
of 1649 the whole county was overrun, pillaged and 
depopulated. What Cromwell left undestroyed was 
not spared by either Ludlow or Inchiquin. The na- 
tives fought several battles against Inchiquin and his 
troops at Cnocknanuss, liscarrol and other places. 

For civil purposes Cork is divided into the E. and W. 
Ridings. 

* The Lee liaes in tbe celebrated lake of Oongane Barra-'the recees of 
St. FintMU-. 

** There is a lone island in lone Gongane Barrs, 
Where Alloa of songs mshes forth like an arrow ; 
In deep-yalleyed Desmond— a thousand wild foantains 
Come down to that lake tram their home in the mountains. 

Still, BtUl in those wilds migbt young liberty rally ; 
And send fortb her strong shout over mountain and valley; 
The Star of the West may yet rise in its glory, 
And fibs land that was darkest be brightest in story,** 
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Bandon, (Fop. 9,049. j Is pleasantly situated on the Bant 
don river, a beautiful stream celebrated by Spenber as <* the 
pleasant Bandon crowned bj many a wood." This is a modem 
town, erected in the reign of James I., and peopled hj an En- 
glish colony. Until the Union it hardly permitted a Catholic 
within it — walls it had not so recently for these were demol- 
ished soon after their erection by O'Brien and McCarthy, and 
neyer rebuilt. !;Who has not beard the intolerant distich on the 
old gate of Bandon ? 

** Tttrk, Jew, or Atheist, 
May enter here, but no Papist.'' 

The much dreaded "Papists" are now, however, the majority. 
The Union proved fatal to the cotton, and other manufactures 
that previously flourished here. There is a Presentation con- 
vent : a fine Catholic church is in the progress of erection. 

Bantry, (Pop. 2,935.) Belonged to the 0*Sullivan, a brave 
tribe, that to the last carried on the war of independence. 
They built a Franciscan conveint here in 1380. 

The scenery round is of the most picturesque descriptioUr 
The town stands on the head of the bay — a beautiful extensive 
harbour which is but little used. 

Charhville, (Pop. 4,9M.) So called from Charles II. — pre- 
viously Hathgogan — was represented in the Irish parliament. 
Barry, is Earl Charlerille. Formerly it had a good woollen 
and linen trade. 

Cork. (Pop. 86,485.) A Marsh — sprung up round the monas- 
tery of St. Finbar early in the 7th centtiry. This saint was re- 
nowned for learning and wisdom, and his monastery was 
thronged with students and disciples — native and foreign— 
his body was buried here. The city formerly contained six 
abbeys. It was eleven times plundered by the Danes, and 
its king, Diarmid McCarthy, basely surrendered it on the first 
summons of the English invader, but soon repented, and was 
thundering at its gates to retake it. Henry n. granted the 
place to Cogan and FitzStephen. The citizens long continued 
a foreign garrison among the hostile natives, who often laid 
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ineffectual siege to it. In 1649, it was quietly stmrendered to 
Cromwell. It rebelled against James I., but opened its gates 
to Monntjoj in 1603. In 1690, Cork was '* happily redaced'' to 
acknowledge the rule of William and Mary. 

Besides the usual institutions, Cork has several valuable 
literary and scientific institutions. The Cork institution — 
Queen's college — ^public library, and fine art associations. The 
trade of Cork is very extensive, and greater than that of any 
other port of Ireland except Belfast. The harbour is eleven 
ms. below the city, completely land-locked and capable of 
sheltering an immense fleets Cork has given birth to a host of 
celebrities in learning and art. 

Shandon church on the N. side of the city has its praises 
sung by " Father Front : " — 

** Those bells of Shandon, 
That sound so grand on 
The pleasant waters of the river Lee.** 

The city is delightfully situated, chiefly on an island of the 
river Lee, and *' is a handsome, well built, and well lighted 
town. A statue is about to be raised to the truly benevolent 
Father Matthew, who commenced his labours here in the great 
Temperance movement. 

DoneraUe. (Fop. 4,840.) Near this pretty town is Kilcole- 
man castle, once the property of the Desmonds. Next it belong- 
ed to the poet Spenser, who was a furious hater of the natives, 
and they took a terrible revenge on the oily author of the 
" Fairy Queen," for they burned his castle, which drove him 
for ever from the country. Spenser's plan for pacifying the 
natives was to bum their com crops and thus cruelly starve 
the poor creatures. Ben Jonson tells us that, '* the said Spen- 
ser died for lack of bread in King-street, 1598 1 " 

Fermoif. (Fop. 9,432.) Is a well built, very healthy town, 
on the Blackwater. There is a large military station. This 
place had its king previous to the conquest. In 1170, a Cis- 
tercian abbey was founded. The scenery on the Blackwater 
here is of the most charming description. 
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Kanturk. (Pop. 6,602.) Cean, a head, and Tkirc, a wild- 
boar. In the neighbourhood are the massive mins of *^ Mc 
Donagh's folly," — a large castle, the completion of which was 
forbidden by the government of Elizabeth. This is the native 
place of the celebrated Barry Yelverton, afterwards lord Avon- 
more. At Newmarket, a small town — (Pop. 1,899) — ^five ms. 
from Kanturk, the patriotic, and celebrated Counsellor Curran, 
was bom in 1760.* 

Kinsale. (Pop. 5,506.) A headland on the sea, had its char- 
ter from Edward III. It is a very ancient sea-port. It gives 
the title of Baron to De Courcey, who is allowed to wear his 
hat in the presence of Royalty. The streets are very steep 
and narrow, like the streets of Spanish towns. 

**The boatman of Kinsale" is allowed to be a clever 
feUow : — 

^ The wind that roand the fastness sweeps, 
Is not a whit more pnre,,' 
The goat that down Cnocsheehy leaps. 
Has not a foot more sure. 
No firmer hand, nor fiercer eye. 
Ere foced an autumn gale; 
De Courcey's heart is not so high— 
The hoatman of Kinsale.'* 

Edward III gave Kinsale its charter, 1333. 1380, the Span- 
ish made a hostile descent, but were defeated. 1 602, they 
again arrived, and some Irish troops made forced marches to 
render them assistance, but these suffered themselves to be 
surprised and repulsed by the English. The Spaniards then 
provided for their own safety by a timely capitulation. 

Macroom* (Pop. 4,794.) Is a very ancient town, finely 
situated on the Sullane, in the midst of a hilly district. Two 

* Curran's first triumph at the bar was obtained on the occasion of a suit 
undertaken on behalf of a parish priest who was grossly insulted by an inso- 
lent ** nobleman." (Doneralle.) When it is remembered that Ciurran was » 
Protestant, and that the harrassing penal code was then no dead letter, who 
can foil to ^^mire the integrity and fearlessness of the daring and distingaisk- 
ed young advocate ? 
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ma. W. of the town is the castle of Camga^fooca, bnilt by the 
McCarthys of Drishane, on a frightfal precipice overlooking 
a foaming torrent 

« 

MdUow, (Pop. 9,279.) This is a charming healthy town on 
the Blackwater. It is famous for its medicinal springs. The 
0*Callaghans were once the owners of the place, but James L 
passed it to one Jephson. In 1641 and 1690, Mallow was the 
theatre of some fighting. The town is represented since 1688. 

Queenstoton. (Pop. 11,428.) Was called Cove till 1849, when 
it received the new name in compliment to the Queen's visit. 
It has rapidly progressed from a mere village to a handsome 
town, owing to the military and naval establishments in its 
neighbourhood. 

Youghcd. (Pop. 11,311.) On the month of the Blackwater, 
has a considerable inland and seaward trade. It is very an- 
cient, and once had four abbeys, with other religious edifices. 
Dermot O'Sullivan took the town for the Earl of Desmond. 
It readily pronounced for the Protector, Cromwell. Sir Walter 
Raleigh planted the first potatoe here, which he brought from 
America. 
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Pop. 238,239. Ar. 1,853 sq. ms. 

Hie greater part of the surface is covered with rnoun* 
tains — Camtaul and McGillicuddy's Reeks reach an 
altitude of more than 3,000 feet. The general aspect 
is dreary and desolate, but the climate is mild. The 
scenery is frequently remarkable for its sublimity and 
grandeur. The extensive coastline (242 ms.), possesses 
several good harbours. There are large tracts of bog. 
The principal minerals are copper, lead, and coal. 
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Kerry formerly belonged to the O'Connors, Fitz- 
maurices, and Desmonds. It is fUl of ecclesiastical and 
military remains, and deiives its name from a son of 
King Fergus. The agriculture is very badly conducted. 
There are 32,761 acres of water. O'Connell was a 
native of Cahirciveen, in this county ; his family resi- 
dence, Derrynane Abbey. 

Ccutleisland, (Pop. 6,750.) Midway between this town and 
Tralee, the great Earl of Desmond was surprised and slain hj 
a creature of the English, 1583. Elizabeth caused his head to 
be impaled on London Bridge. It withstood a siege of three 
months in 1572. 

Dingle, (Pop. 8,607.) The most W. town in Ireland, called 
in the Four Masters Dingle-I-Couch, is a handsome seapoi-t. 
The houses are built in the Spanish style. It is a v«ry healthy 
sea-bathing station. Dingle was the scene of much English 
barbarity, the victims being principally the Irish ecclesiastics, 
who landed here during the penal laws.. 

KiUamey. (Pop. 5,962.j Near the E. shore, of the lower 
lake, is crowded with visitors who flock hither in the tourist 
season, attracted by the beautiful and romantic scenery of the 
neighbourhood. The lakes themselves are three in number, 
and are connected, and their waters discharged into the Atlantic 
by the Lune. There are some venerable ecclesiastical remains 
on the islands in these lakes** 

Tralee. (Pop. 16,271.) Has a good export trade in com, 
butter, &c. It elects one M.P. The name is from tta, the 
strand, and Zeo, the sea. It contains the usual county buildings. 

* " Sweet Tnnlsfallen, fere Chee well, 

May calm and sunshine long be thine L 
How fair thoa art, let others tell. 

While but to feel how fidr Is mine ! 
Sweet Innis&Uen, fare thee well : 

And long may light around thee smile, 
As soft, as on that evening fell, 

When first I saw that fairy islej' 
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XXL LIMERICK. 

Pop. 201,619. Ar. 1,061 sq. ms. 

The surface is in general an undulating plain, rising 
into hills in the N.E. and S.W. The soil, especially in 
the valley of the Shannon — the only considerable river 
— is of surpassing fertiKty. This contained numerous 
religious houses and several feudal castles, long since in 
ruins. 1180, Henry II. granted "the kingdom of 
Limerick " to Fitzherbert, from whom it passed and re- 
passed to several owners, by confiscation, dc. 

Askeaton, (Pop. 3,990.)' Is a town of high antiquity. 

** Adare Askeaton and Kilmallock haU, 
Cathedral monuments of Innis&U." 

The town is 1^ miles from the Shannon ; and the river Deel, on 
which it stands, is navigable for small craft. 

Kilmallock, (Pop. 1,964.) Called " the Balbec of Ireland," 
on account of the extent and grandeur of its nuDS, derives its 
name from CiH, a church, and a saint named Macoloca, who 
flourished here in the 7th century. This was a walled town of 
Desmond's, and was rebuilt bj Sydney, in the reign of Eliza- 
beth. There is also a round tower. Towards the end of the 
16th centurf, Fitzmaurice of Kerry inflicted such injories on 
it, that it has never since recovered. 

" Thus shall memory often in dreams sublime, 
Catch a glimpse of the days that are over, 
And, sighing, look through the waves of Time 
For the long-&ded glories they cover." 

Limerick. (Pop. 58,448.) The fourth city in Irealnd for 
trade and commerce, is finely situated on both sides of the 
Shannon. It is famous for the manufactures of lace, gloves, and 
fishing tackle. St. Munchin was first bishop in the 7th century. 
The English had early possession of Limerick. The Danes were 
established here as early as the 9th century. The cathedral of 
St. Mary was founded by King Donald O'Brien, in 1170 ; this 
edifice is still in existence. 1642, the city was in the possession 
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Df the Irish. 1651, the Bishop of Emiy (O'Brien) was here 
executed by Ireton. The most remarkable event in the history 
of Limerick is the heroic resistance it made against the forces 
of King William III. and his generals in 1690-1, under the 
leadership of Sarsfield. At length the city honourably capitu- 
lated, but the celebrated "treaty," solemnly signed by the con- 
tending parties, was shamefully violated by William III. and 
the English parliament. Soon after this capitulation, the prin- 
cipal part of the Irish troops emigrated with their distinguished 
leader, and sought, and readily received, service in various 
armies on the Continent. They were periodically followed by 
others, who mainly contributed to inflict a signal defeat on the 
English at Fontenoy ; * when George II uttered the memorable 
exclamation — "Cursed be the laws that deprive me of such 
subjects." 

XXII. TIPPERARY. 

Pop. 838,487. At. 1,659 sq. ms. 

This fine county has a very varied surface, but very 
extensive tracts of fertile land, in some places called the 
golden vale. 'ITiere are, however large ranges of bog 
and mountain. Some of the mountains, Knockmeal- 
down, and certain peaks of the Galtees, attain an eleva- 
tion of 3,000 feet. The Suir performs the principal 
drainage, having a course of 80 ms. through it from 
N. to S. 

The minerals are coal, copper, lead quartz, silver and 
slate. The occupations of the people are chiefly agri- 
cultural, and wheat and other corn crops of superior 
quality are grown. This was made a county palatine 
by Edward III. The numerous religious houses with 
their lands and valuables were plundered by Henry, 

* ** On Fontenoy, on Fontenoy, like eagles In the snn. 

With Uoody plomet the Irish stand— the field is fonght and von." 
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Edward and Elizabeth; and thefistithful priests with 
their flocks were often pursued, surprised, and slain in 
the mountain fastnesses, whither they fled to worship 
God according to the dictates of their conscience. 

Cahir. (Pop. 8,694.) The city^ on the Suir, has a fine cas- 
tle and park, now owned by Lord Glengall. In the wars of 
Elizabeth it often changed masters. It is a very handsome 
town at the foot of the Galtee monntains. 

Carrick-on-Suir, (Pop. 8,202.) O'Hurley, the Catholic 
Archbishop of Cashel, was arrested here, sent to Dublin, and" 
being pitched and tarred was burned to death by Loftus, the 
Primate and Chancellor — " Meek successor of the Apostles ! " 
There is an old castle here of the Ormond family. The vicini- 
ty is very beautiful. Tbe place was formerly engaged in the 
woollen trade. 

Cashel, (Pop. 5,888.) Although a city is now a poor town. 
Its principal interest arises from the storied and venerable 
ruins in its neighbourhood. Core, the king of Mnnster was the 
first royal resident. a.d. 445, Aongas, the king, was baptized 
by St. Patrick. The point of the Saint's crozier sticking acci- 
dentally in his foot, he bore it bravely, believing it to be a part 
of the ceremony. 848, the king of Cashel slew as many as 
29,000 Danes in three terrible engagements. The famous Gal- 
laghan was king in the 10th century ; and he was likewise dis- 
tinguished for hiw defeats of those fierce invaders. 1101, the 
monarch gave Cashel entirely to the church ; and the several 
archbishops wisely and well administered their revenues, build- 
ing and beautifying the cathedral and numerous otber religious 
edifices.* The kings were inaugurated on the famous rock of 

* ** TU that a gloriona mommient thou art. 

Of the true fiuth of uld. 
When faith was one in all the nation's heart, 

Purer than purest guld. 
A light where darkness on the nations dwelt, 

In Erin found a Lome— 
The mind of Greece, the warm heart of the Celt 

The bravery of Borne." 
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Cashel, which stands isolated in a rich and fertile plain, where 
4;here is also a round tower ninety feet high, and fiftj-six feet 
in circumference. 

Clonmsl. (Pop. 15,204.) Is a hnsy thriying town on both 
sides of Suir. It has the nsoal eonntj buildings, and is a great 
market for agricultural produce. It had extensive woollen 
manufactures till the Union (1800). It is the birth place of 
Sterne, author of several remarkable works, " Tristram Shan- 
dy,*' &c. Smith O'Brien, Meagher, McManus and O'Donog- 
hue, were here convicted of high treason in 1848. The name 
means " the plain of honey." Father Sheehy, and other priests 
were put to death in the " good old days " of priest hunting. 

Nenagh. (Pop, 9,292.) A thriving town in N. Tipperary, 
has an ancient castle and round tower. The fine Franciscan 
convent here was suppressed by Henry VIII. 1848, the En- 
glish were driven out by O'Carrol, when the town was burnt. 
1647, was taken and sacked by Inchiquin. It is the assize 
town of N. Tipperary. 

Tipperary. (Pop. 7,909.) Is a good business town; the 
scenery round is romantic and beautifiiL 

XXIII. WATERFORD. 

Pop. 188, 754. Ar. 721 sq. ms. 

The N. \V. and S. W. parts are wild, bleak, and moun- 
tainous ; and the E. and S.E. low and marshy ; about 
one-fourth of the surface is waste. The Commeragh 
mountains (2,600 feet) cover a large extent of the coun- 
ty between Dungarvon and Clonmel. The Suir and 
the Blackwater rivers principally perform the drainage. 
Mines of copper are profitably worked on the S. coast. 
The county has several excellent harbours. It was 
anciently called Decies. Henry II. formed it into a 
county. Sir Walter Raleigh received 40,000 acres in 
Cork and Waterford. 
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Dungarvan, (Pop. 11,194.) This town is mnch frequented 
bj sea bathers. Its maritime trade is small, but it is a consid* 
erable fishinfi; place. The name means " the honse of Ganran " 
who was a disciple of St. Finbar. It contains a splendid Ca- 
tholic church, a ruined abbey and castle. One M.F.y the 
sitting member is the distinguished J. F. Maguire, the author 
of " Rome, and its Rulers.** 

Lismore, (Pop. 2,319.) Lis, house, Afor, great, is an Epis- 
copal city in the midst of a fine country on the Blackwater. 
The schools of Lismore were famous through the middle ages, 
students from every clime flocked hither. St. Carthag founded 
a monastery here, 633, which was the origin of the city. The 
place suffered alike from the Danes and English. It still has 
a rery fine cathedral and an ancient castle of Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh, now the property of the Duke of Devonshire. 

Watebford. (Pop. 23,297.) Has the finest quay, perhaps 
in Europe. Vessels of 800 tons can at any hour reach it. The 
exports are very large — upwards of two millions annually — 
and there is a large glass manufactory. The new parts of the 
town are well built, aiid it is, on the whole, an interesting city. 
Strongbow and Henry 11 landed here ; so did Richard II, 1399. 
Henry VUL. granted the motto, urbo intacta manet, on account 
of the loyalty of the citizens in not siding with the pretenders 
Simnel and Warbeck : and Henry VIlI gave them a gilt sword 
to commemorate their fidelity. 

ULSTER. 9 Counties. 

1 Antrim. 2 Armagh. 3 Cavan. 4 Donegal. 5 
Pown. 6 Fermanagh. 7 Londonderry. 8 Monaghan. 

9 Tyrone. 

" I found in Ulster from hill to glen, 
Hardy warriors resolute men : 
Beauty that bloomed when youth was gone. 
And strength transmitted from sire to son.'* 
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Boundaries. N. and W. the Atlantic Ocean. S. 
Leinster and Connaught, and E. the N. Channel, and 
Irish Sea. 

The surface contains great tracts of bog and moun- 
tain — ^about 200,000 acres of bog. Several of the val- 
leys are very fruitful. Some of the mountains contain 
lead, coal and other minerals. "The soil," says a 
writer, " is rich and fertile, the air sweet and temper- 
ate : its havens are safe and commodious. Its aspect is 
bold and picturesque ; it is filled with fertile and exten- 
sive plains ; it has majestic mountains and several 
small conical hills covered with fertility, green uplands 
and slopes and large lakes or loughs." It was ancient- 
ly called Caige Ulladh. Churches, monasteries, and 
libraries were everywhere destroyed by the Danes, and 
even the sanctuaries deluged with the blood of the 
clergy. 

The O'Neills, 0*DoneUs, and other Ulster princes, 
held out stoutly against the encroachments of Elizabeth ; 
finally their lands were confiscated and planted by 
Scotch or English settlers under James I. These set- 
tlers were bound to build castles and other fortified 
places, and carefully to exclude the natives. In 1596, 
Ulster rose up in ineffectual rebellion. James I. con- 
fiscated no less than 385,000 acres. This province 
is distinguished for its manufacture ; the linen manu- 
facture is particularly flourishing. 

Ulster frequently gave monarchs to Ireland, and the 
bravest chiefs to her armies. 
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XXIV. ANTRIM. 

Pop. 352,264. Ar. 1,018 sq. ms. 

The general aspect is moantainoas : it has extensive 
bogs ; it gradually slopes to the coast of the famous 
Longh Neagh, which occupies 96,255 acres of its sur- 
face, 18 ms. in length by 11 in breadth. " a.d. 62, 
it is said. Lough Neagh b^iiied immense plains, swept 
away villages and people, and hid the most elegant ar- 
chitectural remmns beneath its rushing waters." 

'^ On Lough Neagh*8 banks as the fisbennan strays. 
When the clear cold eve's declining. 
He sees the round towers of other days, 
In the waves beneath him shining." 

This county has 121 ms. of coast line. On the N, 
W. is the Giant's Causeway, " that great basaltic wall, 
that giant columnal barrier, vast precipitous sublime." 
Near the causeway stand the interesting ruins ofj Dun- 
luce castle. Along the whole rocky line of coast are 
the ruins of abbeys and churches which attest the an- 
tiquity and beauty of ancient ecclesiastical architecture 
in Ireland. Linen and cotton are the staple manufac- 
ture of the county. The fisheries are very abundant, 
and the agriculture flourishing. 

St. Patrick, when enslaved by Nial of the Nine Hos- 
tages, spent 6 years captivity in this county. It was 
anciently called Dalraida — Dal^ a tribe, and Araidhe^, 
a king of Ulster in the 3rd century. 

Antrim, (Pop. 2,645.) Has a round tower in its neighboxur- 
hood 95 feet high. The doorway has a sculptured cross in re- 
'•ef. This town has a good trade in bleaching and paper mak- 
It is neat and prosj)erou8. 
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Bsif A«T. (Pop. 100,800.) Betd, a mouth, and Feaste^ a 
pool— is the capital of Ulster, the most commercial and manit- 
^BCtnring town in Ireland, and the great seat of the linen and 
cotton trade of the N. Its import and export trade is very 
considerable, and is steadily increasing. It contains a Queen's 
college, and several literary and educational Institutions. The 
castle of Belfast was demolished by O'Neill in 1476, but rebuilt 
soon after by the Earl of Kildare. Belfast has been long the 
centre of the linen trade of Ireland, and now it has taken the 
-lead of every place in the United Kingdom in the manufacture 
of linen yam. The exports of 1853 were nearly 6 millions 
sterling, and the imports S^ millions. In 1777 the cotton trade 
was introduced here. 

Carrickfergus. (Pop. 9,379.) From Carraic, a rock, and 
■Fergus, a chief drowned here on his way from Scotland, of 
which he was king. Was formerly a place of unusual strength, 
and is still fortified. 1384 O'Neill burned the place. 1503, 
another O'Neill defeated the English here. 1689, General 
Schomberg landed here with 10,000 troops, and in the follow- 
ing year William III. arrived. 1760, the French made a hos- 
tile descent. A Franciscan convent once existed here. 

Lisbum. (Pop. 6,932.) Manufactures linen and damask 
and has extensive bleachii^ establishments. It sends a mem- 
ber to .parliament. 

XXV. ARMAGH. 

Pop. 196, 085. At. 451 sq. ms. 

The surface is generally undulating and flat, except 
in the S.E., where it rises into granite hills of consid- 
erable height. A beautiful kind of marble is found in 
this county. The weaving of cotton and linen give 
much employment to the inhabitants. The soil, ex- 
cept in the mountain districts, is very fertile. Was 
formed into a count j in 1585. 
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Armttgh, (Pop. 11,525.) The most conspicnoos object in 
this city is the cathedral. The original edifice was founded 
bj St. Patrick in 455, who held a Synod here as eariy as 448. 
Armagh ranks as the ecclesiastical capital of Ireland, and in 
the middle ages was regarded as the metropolis of the king- 
dom, till Dublin bore off that distinction. The monastery 
founded here by St. Patrick had its schools thronged with stu- 
dents from all parts of the continent. There were 7,000 stu- 
dents in its schools in the beginning of the 9th century. 

Armagh, from the earliest times, has been subjected to the 
worst calamities of war. The Danes burned and pillaged it sev- 
eral times. The English, Scotch and the Irish, in their disastrous 
contests with each other, plundered it. In 1537, all the eccle- 
siastical property was sold by Elizabeth to Sir Toby Caulfield. 
In the 16th century Armagh was the scene of much brutality 
inflicted on the regular and secular clergy, who would not re- 
ceive the novelties of the " Reformation." Archbishop Creagh 
was, it is said, poisoned in the tower of London (1685), and in 
1598, another Archbishop was killed while hearing confessions; 
more recently Archbishop Plunkett was beheaded at Tyburn. 
In 1641 Sir Phelim O' Neill, after defeating the English, pil- 
laged the city, and 1688 the troops of William III. did the 
same. 

The famous palace of Emania, and the residence of the re- 
nowned " Red Branch Knights " were in the neighbourhood. 

Lurgan. (Pop. 4,651.) In the N.E. of the county, on a 
gentle eminence, manufactures damasks and cambrics. In 1180, 
a dreadful battle was fought here between the Irish and the 
forces under the command of DeCourcey. 

XXVI. CAVAN. 

Pop. 174,071. Ar. 758 sq. ms. 

The surface is either andalating or mountainoas. 
Some amount of coal, iron, copper and lead have been 
found; and there are several mineral and medicinal 
wrings. Except along the rivers, the soil is poor and 
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barren. The lakes are numerous and picturesque. 
The horns and skeleton of the Elk have been found in 
the bogs. 

This was anciently called Briefae, and was inhabited 
by the Firbolgs. The O'Riellys were the princes, and 
maintained their independence till the reign of James 
I. There was another Briefne, or W. Briefne, which 
was included in Connaught of which the ill-used 0' 
Buark was prince in 1172. 

Moore's celebrated " Song of O'Ruark " tells the sick' 

ening tale of the origin of the English invasion : — 

" The valley lay smiling before me." &c. 

Cavan, (Pop. 3,264.) A Hollow — -is the only town of im* 
portance in the county. It had a Franciscan convent founded 
in 1302. The English frequently pillaged the place. The ab- 
bey was demolished by Cromwell. Owen O'Neill, the brave 
and generous leader of the confederate Catholics, was buried 
here having died, there is reason to believe, of poison. 

*' Sagest in the coancil was he, kindest in the hall, 
Sure we never won a battle— 'twas Owen won them all. 
Had he lived, had he lived our dear country had been free, 
But he's dead, but he's dead and 'ti.> slaves we'll ever be." 

Cootehill, in this county, has a flourishing linen market. 

XXVU. DONEGAL. 

Pop. 255,160. At. 1,725. sq. ins. 

The N. of the county contains a chain of mountains 
60 ms. in length. Legend says that the heroes of 
Hugh O'Neill are asleep in one of the mountains — 
Ailech — till the trumpet blast shall awaken them to do 
battle in the cause of Irish freedom. The palace of 
Ailech was the residence of the O'Neills, long the kings 
of Ulster. Donegal has 395 ms. of coast deeply indent- 
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ed by the sea. Lough Foyle is 18 ms. in length by 9 
ms. in breadth. Lough Swilley, 22 ms. and Donegal 
bay 30 ms. The surface is almost all mountainous and 
"boggy. Lough Bearg, in the S.E., occupies 3,214 
acres. A famous monastery was here. It received 
its name Dearg, i.e. red, from the blood of a monster 
serpent which our Saint killed there. From the ear- 
liest times of Christianity in L:eland, it has been fre- 
quented by pilgrims. 0*Ruai*k was on a pilgrimage 
here when his wife in an evil hour lent a willing ear 
to the traitor seducer who was instrumental in bring- 
ing about the first EngHsh invasion of his country. 
This was the ancient Tyrconnel, the territory of Con- 
nell. The 0*Donnells subsequently l)ecame the owners, 
and these for 400 years, maintained a stubborn war of 
independence against the English. The last O'Donnell 
died in Exile in Rome, 1607. 

** In Innishowen, a wild and picturesque district of 
this county, the native language and the old songs and 
legends are," says Gavan Duffy, '* as universal as the 
people*" 

" God bless the gray mountains of dark Donegal 
God bless Aileach the pride of them all ; 
For she sits evermore like a qneen on her throne, 
J^nd smiles on the valleys of green Innishowen. 
* • • 

Like the oak of St. Bride which nor Devil nor Dane, 
Nor Saxon nor Dutchman can rend from her fane, 
They have clung to the creed and the cause of their own, 
Throupfh the midnight of danger in true Innishowen." 

BaUyshannon. (Pop, 3,697.) Is a very inconsiderable sea- 
port. There are Salt works and salmon fisheries. Several 



brilliant events in Irish history are clustered round this old 
town. In 1697, O'Donnell gave the English a severe defeat 
h«re. The place was finally lost to the Irish in 1602. 

Donegal, (Pop. 6,073.) Means "the fortress of the foreign- 
ers," for the Danes had early posiession of this place. In 1274, 
O'Donell built a monastery here, in which were composed ther^ 
famous " Annals of the Four Masters." 

Letterhenny. (Pop. 2 180.) The celebrated Wolfe Tone, 
founder of the "United Irishmen," was arrested here in 1780, 
being then in the service of the French Directory, conveyed to 
Dublin. There the despairing patriot closed his stormy life 
in prison, a suicide I 

XXVIII. DOWN. 

Fop. 328,754. Ar. 936 sq. ms. 

The lofty mountains of Mourne encircle the S. of 
this county ; some points of this chain attain an altitude 
of nearly 3,000 feet. There are 139 miles of coastlinej 
containing Belfast Lough, Lough Strangford, and other 
large bays. The soil is of medium quality, with a sub- 
soil of limestone, clay-slate, and granite. 

The staple trade is linen, which the people manufac- 
ture principally at their own homes. 

St. Patrick was a captive in this county. In it he 
founded the famous monastery of Saul, and here he 
yielded up his pure and lofty spirit, 17th March, 465. 
Down was the ancient Dalraida, called also Lecale ; 
'twas formed into a county in the reign of Edward IL 

The De Courceys founded several abbeys in Down, 
soon after its conquest by the English. The abbey of 
Bangor contained the shrine of St. Comgall. 

Downpatrick. (Fop. 4,630.) Is an assize and horongh town, 
and had an abbey, founded by St. Patrick, whose remains, with 
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those of St. Bridget and St. Columbkille, were removed thithef 
in 881, but the precise spot was concealed to prevent their dese- 
cration by the Danes. In 1186, the remains were disinterred, 
and solemnly placed in three coffins at the right side of the 
altar of the cathedral. Down was once the residence of the 
Kings of Ullagh or Ulster. The cathedral was despoiled by 
the Scots in 1316, and again by the Lord Deputy in 1538. 

JSewrtf. (Pop. 24,131.) Is partly situate in Armagh, and 
has a flourishing and important maritime trade. It is a handsome 
town, built with stone, and having eight bridges over the river 
Newry. The manufactures are miscellaneous and important. 
In 1156, the King of Ireland founded a Cistercian moniistery, 
the abbot of which was mitred. 

Donaghadee, partly in Down, is the nearest point to Scotland 
(21 miles). It is a packet station. 

XXIX. FERMANAGH. 

Pop. 116,007. Ar. 694 sq. ms. 

The surface generally exhibits a succession of abrupt 
eminences of slight elevation rising to a considerable 
height in the centre. There are several large lakes — 
Loughs McNean, Nilly, Upper and Lower Erne ; these 
last are the largest, being 20 miles in length, hj 6 in 
breadth, and 10 miles by 6 respectively. 

The soil is either light, friable, or heavy. Coal and iron 
are found in small quantities, and limestone in abundance. 
Flax is largely grown, and much butter exported. The 
inhabitants are generally very comfortable. This was 
anciently McGuire's county. It was parcelled among 
the English and Scotch settlers by James I. 

Enniskillen (Pop. 13,683.) On the strait that connects 
the two lakes, is much admired for the beanty of its situation. 
Mr. and Mrs. Hall say in their beautiful and entertaining work, 

'4and Illustrated,'* — " Travel where they will in this beau- 
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tiftJ neighbourhood, lovers of the picturesque will have rare 
treats at every step. It is impossible to exaggerate in des- 
cribing the surpassing loveliness of the whole locality." 

It is a very ancient town, and contains a round tower, or 
" Gnomon, set up by Time to keep count of his centuries," in 
excellent preservation, besides the crumbling remains of several 
ecclesiastical structures. In 1541, the ciastle was demolished 
by O'Donnell. 1594, it was taken by the English, but retaken 
soon after by McGuire. 1602, The English finally retook it ; 
and here in 1651, Sir Charles Coote ignominiously put to death 
the Bishop of Clogher. Enniskillen was conspicuous for its 
hostility to the cause of James II. 

The town has a linen-hall and a good com market and is the 
only one of importance in the county. 

XXX. LONDONDERRY. 

Pop. 191,868. Ar. 837 sq. ms. 

The surface is rugged and hilly, but there are large 
fertile plains and valleys. The coast is deeply indented 
by Lough Foyle. The minerals are of no importance. 

This was formerly O'Kane's country, but was formed 
into a county called Coleraine in 1585. When James I. 
planted it with merchants and traders from London, it 
received its present name. The staple trade is linen. 

Coleraine, (Pop. 6,143.) Has a stone hridge over the Baon 
which cost £14,000. It largely manufactures a kind of linen 
called Coleraine, and has an extensive salmon and eel fishery. 
St. Patrick founded a monastery here. In 1244, a Dominican 
convent was founded and dedicated to the B.V.M. It is a 
place of great antiquity, and was formerly styled a city. 

LoNDONDERBT. (Pop. 20,479.) This is a very ancient town. 
In the 2nd century, Con, of the hundred battles, defeated with 
great slaughter a large band of foreigners here. 640, St. Or 
lombkille erected a monastery here. 1164, a cathedral chr 
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was erected. 1203, the town was burned. 1566, the Engliflh* 
garrisoned the place, and sacrilegeously desecrated St. Colnmb- 
kille's church. 1608, O'Dogherty, on account of an insnlt 
xeceived from the English goyemor., " plundered and burned 
the town, carrying oflf much booty." Derry is famous for the 
heroic and successful defence it made against the forces of 
James I., in 1690-1, under the brave leadership of Parson Wal- 
ker. There is a pillar commemorative of this memorable 
event. The town has a considerable trade with the West Indies 
and America. 

XXXI. MONAGIIAN. 

Pop. 141,758. Ar. 509 sq. ms. 

This county consists of mountain, bog, and moor, 
with some flat and fertile districts. The agriculture is 
well attended to, and spade labour is largely employed. 
The livers are small but numerous. It is intersected 
by the Ulster canal. This was McMahon's patrimony. 
A large district was called Feam Meighe, u e. the Alder 
plaiuj now Famey. It was constituted a county in 1 585'. 
1180, De Courcey and McMahon engaged each other in 
fight ; the latter purchased victory with his own life. 
Ths castles of the De Courceys were subsequently de- 
molished. For upwards of 300 years the McMahons 
waged war with the enemies of their country. Hugh 
McMahon, Conor Maguire, and Phelim O'Neill were 
beheaded in London in the 16th century. This county 
gave birtb to C. G. Dufiy, late M.P. for New Boss, a 
man of courage, patriotism, and genius^ now a mem- 
ber of the Legislative Assembly of N. S. Wales. The 
towns are small and unimportant* 

Monaghan. (Fop. 9,690.) Means <Hhe towns of the monks," 
for it was famed for its monastic institntions, which experienced 
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every variety of fortune, down to their suppression in 1588. 
Patrick Brady, a friar, was here tortured to death ; and in 1595, 
the Irish, under O'Neill, O'Donnell, and McMahon, defeated 
the English here. This town is situate on the Ulster canal. 
Near the town of Castle Blaney rich lead-ore has heen found. 

XXXII. TYRONE. 

Pop. 255,818. Ar. 1,271 sq. ms. 

The soil, in the low level districts, is fertile but else- 
where mountain, bog, and extensive moor all defy the 
labours of the husbandman. About the eighth of its 
surface is occupied by water. 

Coal, lead, and iron have been found. Linen, coarse 
woollen, and earthenware are manufactured. 

This was the ancient Tir-Connel-Owen. So called 
from Owen, son of Niall, of the Nine Hostages, who 
conquered it in the 5th century. The O'Neills were 
descended from Owen and were foremost among the 
Irish chiefs for warlike intrepidity. They gave 16 
monarchs to Ireland, and kings to Ulster for genera- 
tions. They ever made a brave stand against the En- 
glish, till they were finally broken down by the force 
of numbers, and the more deadly influence of treason 
and treachery. It is justly supposed that Owen Hoe 
O'Neill would and could have saved Ireland, even though 
opposed by Cromwell, were it not for internal discord, 
and finally, an untimely death. Tyrone was constituted 
a county by '^ good Queen Bess," and planted by the 
filthy pedant that succeeded her (James I). 

Dungannon. (Pop. 3,835.) This place witnessed a good 
deal of fighting in the 15th and 16th centuries. There was a 

u 
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Franciscan coDTcnt founded by O'Neill in 1497. In 1600, 
O'Neiirs forces being reduced to CCO foot and 60 horse, he de- 
stroyed his patrimonial castle, and took the open field. Mount- 
joy then broke np the Cloghoir, or stone chair, on which for 
c entnries the O'Neill was inaugurated the prince of TirOwen 
and king of Ulster. In 1782 the volunteers held a memorable 
meeting here in the church, of which history ha£ much to say. 

** They won her right— they pamed away— 

Within the tomb they rest— 
And coldly lies the monrnfol clay 
Above each manly breast." 

There is a considerable coal field in the neighbourhood. 

Omagh. (Pop. 3,016.) The capital of the county, ha* a brisk 
linen trade, and the usual buildings of a county town. 



ISLANDS. 



Ireland, like Britain, has its islands chiefly on the 
W. coast : on the N. coast the largest is 

RATHLm 

which lies off the coast of Antrim, and is about 1-| ms. 
broad, by 5 ms. long. It contains 3,828 acres ; its 
population is 753. It has good pasturage, one good 
harbour, and on the E. side, the remains of Bruce's cas- 
tle, where the exiled patriot resided for a while after the 
temporary successes of Baliol. 

The islands on the W. coast are very near the main- 
land, and their areas are usually reckoned in it : of 
^'jse the largest is 
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ACHIL. 

which is also the largest on the Irish coast, being 14 
ms. long by 4^ broad. Ar. 35,283 acres. Pop. 
3,900. There are several ecclesiastical ruins on the 
island. The scenery is wild and picturesque, and the 
poor inhabitants (all fishermen) are noted for their 
honesty and industry. Amethysts are foimd in the mica 
slate. 

In Galway Bay, are a group of islands named 

THE ISLES OF ARRAN. 
The largest — ^Arranmore — ^has an area of 4^335 acres, 
Pop. 1,000. The other islands are in area about 
1 1,287 acres, with a Pop. of about 3,300. These islands 
form a natural breakwater to the Bay of Galway. The 
people are all engaged in the fisheries and all speak 
Irish. Proceeding along the W. coast of Ireland the 
next island of importance we reach is 

VALENTIA. 
At the mouth of Dingle Bay, county Kerry, which is 
7 ms. long and 24 broad. It contains a safe and capa- 
cious harbour. This island is destined to receive the 
European end of the Atlantic Telegraph cable, which, 
after the experience purchased by the recent failure of 
depositing it in its ocean bed, is expected to be com- 
pleted ere the close of this year ('58). Valentia is fer- 
tile, exporting agricultural produce and roofing slate. 
The last island of any importance is that of Cape Clear.. 
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GAPE ISLAND. 

This is about 8 ms. long by 1 m. broad. It is wild 
and romantic, and its inaccessible g1]£& rise up from the 
sea in all directions. The men are hardy, resolute 
seamen, and are wholly employed in fishing. There is 
a lighthouse showing a light at a hei^t of 453 feet, 
which may be seen in dear weather at a distance of 80 
ms. Hie Ccgpe, the most S. point in Ireland, is itself a 
familiar landmark to mariners, for ir rises to the height 
of 400 feet above the sea. 



APPENDIX, 



FOREIGN BRITISH POSSESSIONS AND DEPEN- 

DENCIES. 

'* No Qonl idand in the Padflo grows with more constant accretion of 
particles than this empire of onrs ; and few are the years which are not aig* 
naliaed by the addition of some colony, or Asiatic state, or harbonr, or head- 
land on a barbarons ooart to the dominion of Qoeen Victoria^"— TVmei, Jan. 
1858. 

IN EUROPE. 

HeUgolcmd, (Fop. 800.) S^ ma, in circumference, in the 
Gennan Ocean, formerly belonged to Denmark. 

GibraUar, (Pop. 19,000, inolnding 4,000 troops,) A famous 
fortress in the S. of Spain, was taken by the English from the 
Spaniards in 1704. 

MakcL (Pop. 100,000. Ar. 98 sq. ms.) Was taken by the 
British in 1798 — ^was the scene of the shipwreck of St. Paul, 
AJ>. 61. Capital, Valetta. Chzo, another small island N.W. 
of Malta. 

Ionian Islands, (Pop. 8,800. Ar.1,100 sq. ms.) Are seven 
in number, liz: — Corfu, Cephalonia, Zante, Santa Maura, 
Ceiigo, Ithaca, and Paxo. These lie off the W. coast of 
Gbceece, and form a Bepublic under British protection. 

IN ASIA. 
Aden. (Pop. 42,000.) Lies 100 ms. to the E. of the Bed 
Sea in the S. of Arabia. Peiinij a rocky islet at the entrance 
of the same sea, is a very recent acquisition (Jan. 1868.) 

British India, (Pop. 106,000,000. Ar. 1,200,000 sq. ms.) 
The mainland, or Hindostan, is divided into 8 great presiden- 
cies, viz : — 1 BengaL 2 Bombay. 8 Madras. Capital, Cal- 
cutta. Other great cities are Madras, Bombay, Delhi, Ag^ 
Lahore, Benares. 
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Alexander the Great conquered India, b.c. 825. The Ma- 
homedann in 1,000. Tamerlane, the Mongol in 1398. The 
Portnguese were the first Europeans who reached it by sea, 
1498. In 1599, the British formed their first trading company 
to the East. 1609, they were allowed to erect factories. 1639, 
the extent of their dominion was only 5 sq. ms. of territory. 
1750, Lord Clive took'Arcot, and erer since the company has 
subdued and annexed almost the whole of this immense and 
valuable peninsula. 

Ceylon, Tennaserim Provinces, Pulo Fenang, Wellesley 
Provinces, Malacca, and Sincapore, are the other immense 
possessions in Southern Asia. 

Sarawak and Lalman, The former is a province lying N.W. 
of the Island of Borneo, and the latter — an Island near it — are 
governed by Rajah Brook, subject to the British. 

Hongkong, (Ar. 82 sq. ms.) Taken from the Chinese in 
1842, is an Island near the mouth of the Canton river. Can- 
ton itself is now taken by the united English and French 
forces, and will, very likely, be annexed. 

IN AFBICA. 

Sierra Leone on the W. coast, with several islands, are main- 
tained as stations to prevent the execrable slave-trade. Their 
Pop. is about 42,000. Ar. 1,250. sq. ms. 

Cape Colony , Natal, and British Caffraria, has a Pop. 500,000, 
Ar. 2,000 sq. ms. This is an important and flourishing pos- 
session. Capital, Cape Town. 

The Portuguese doubled the Cape, 1486. The Dutch, in 
1650, first colonised it. Since 1806, the British have posses- 
sion. 

St, Helena, The ocean prison of Napoleon from 1815 to 
1821. An island 1,200 ms. E. of the African coast, Pop. 
5,000. Ar. 470 sq. ms. 

Mauritiue. (Pop. 161,920. Ar. 700 sq. ms.) Is an island 
in the Indian ocean 500 ms. £• of Madagascar. The British 
took forcible possession in 1810, and have since kept it* 
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There are besides some groups of small islands lying N.£. 
of Madagascar, and possessed by Britain. 

IN AMERICA. 

Upper and Lower Canadot New Brunswicky Nova Scotia, 
Cape Breton, Prince EdwarcTs Island, Newfoundland, Hudson's 
Bay Territory ^ including Labrador, Bermudas, and some unin- 
habited islands on the E. and W. coasts. Qiiehec is the 
capital.* 

Canada was a discovery of Cabot in 1495. The French and 
English often disputed for the possession of these immense 
territories, but the siege of Quebec, (1769,) where General 
Wolfe fell in the arms of victory, securely established British 
rule. Pop. of British America, 2,750,000. Ar. 3,000,000 sq. ms. 

THE WEST INDIES. 

Jamaica, (Pop. 380,000. Ar. 4,250 sq. ms.) Is by far the 
largest of any of these. The rest are classed into groups, 
viz : — The Bahamas, The Leeward and The Windward, In 1783^ 
these islands were ceded to the British. St. Salvador, an is- 
land of the Bahama group was the first American land disco- 
vered by Columbus, 12th October, 1492. 

Honduras and Mosquito are territories in Central America to 
which Britain lays some kind of claim. 

IN SOUTH AMERICA. 

British Guiana, consisting of Demerara, Essequibo and Ber* 
bice, was acquired in 1814. Pop. 150,000. Ar. 100,000 sq. ms. 

The Falkland Islands, (Pop. 10,000. Ar. 5,000 sq. ms.) 
Are the remaining British possessions in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. They belong to Britain since 1838. 

AUSTRALIA. 

This immense island is only partially explored. It is divid- 
ed into the settlements of New S, Wales, (Cap, Sidney), S, 
Australia, (Cap. Adelaide,') Victoria, (Cap. Mdbowme,) and ^ 

* Tlie QoecD has Jiut choMn OUova ai the fetue capital. (Fet>. 16, 1' 
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AustraUOf or Swan Bioer, Cap. Perth, Vtctoria is the most 
valuable and important settlement of these. In it the gold dis. 
covery was made, May 1851, The quantity of Gold shipped from 
Australia in 1857 amounted to 2,582, 793 ounces. Wool is scarcely 
less important as an article of colonial produce. Torres, a 
Spaniard, was the first discoverer of this Southern Continent. 
In 1770, Captain Cook made a survey of the coast, amd first 
saw the importance of the country. In 1787, the convict set- 
tlement of Botany Bay was formed. It was only in the begin- 
ning of this century that some honest people chose to make 
this distant region their home. Since the gold discovery the 
population has rapidly increased, 

Tasmania, or Van DienuxrCs Land. (Pop. 74,741 in 1848. Ar. 
24,000 sq. ms.) Is a large Island separated by Bass's Straits 
from Australia. The capital is Hobart Town. Tasman, a 
Dutchman, was the discoverer in 1602. He modestly gave it 
another man's name, but modest merit is now recognized, by 
giving it the name of its intrepid discoverer. In 1803, it was 
a convict settlement, 1804, Colonists first arrived. 

Norfolk Island, Is a convict settlement, 900 ms. E. of Aus- 
tralia — a mere speck in the immense Pacific. 

New Zealand, This large group of islands lie S.E. of Aus- 
tralia. Pop. about 100,000. Ar. 122,000 sq. ms. Tasman 
was the discoverer of these also» They were first regularly 
colonized in 1830, but not until the natives, a spirited and im- 
proveable race, were overcome after a determined resistance. 
Besides these Britain claims S. Victoria, and other lands near 
the Antarctic circle. A great revolution must take place in the 
climate of our Globe to render these possessions of any value 
for they are at present intensely cold. 
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tians ; pedigrees of the Milesian races, likewise of the Danish 
and Norman Settlers ; in a word, of all who figured for or 
against Ireland ; a refutation of the modem Round Towers' 
theory and Pillar Crosses ; several lives of St. Patrick, in 
Latin and Irish, with English versions, and comments ; " the 
Dirge," by Bishop 0*Connell, which is in itself a poetic his- 
tory of Eire, from the first days, with most valuable histori- 
cal notes. 

Jhe Second volume will be a " School History of Ire- 
land," and will be a narrative of facts from the days of Par- 
tholan to 1858. As this latter is intended for Schools, the 
Author will insert no opinions of his own, but will leave the 
reader to arrive at his own conclusions. The volume also 
will contain the pedigrees of the distinguished Irish names. 

MARTIN A. O'BRENNAN, L.L.D. 

Collegiate Seminary, 

57, Bolton Street, Dublin. 

O'Brennan's Antiquities, /s. 6d. School History, 5s. Irish 
Grammar, Is. 6d. Irish Prayer Book, 5s. 



